BEING SCHOOL AGENT AT LONG CREEK. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


AND o’ mercy! ter think after all the 
proverdential escapes we’ve hed ’long 
the past, Elbridge hes been ’lected school 
agent,” said Elbridge’s sister, Miss Leety, 
to herself. ‘* When he left off follerin’ the 
sea ter keep store here ’t the Creek, I calker- 
lated that he was a-sellin’ the devil fur a 
witch, though ’twarn’t anything o’ this kind 
t I dréaded; ’twas because he’d be so in the 
way 0” éourtin’, ’n’ Elbridge hes got his 
weak spots, though he’s as sot in some ways 
as Shady Mountain. But there, ’twas only 
yesterday I was a-reflectin’ how faverable 
things hed turned out after all. The Wid- 
der Jenkins got tired o’ tryin’ ter captervate 
him ’n’ hes got merried ter somebody over 
ter the Port; ’n’ that silly Sally Rogers, that 
was forever makin’ arrants ter the store as 
slick °n’ smilin’ as a new tin dish, hes been 
mercifully tracted ter a fruit-tree man that 
wears store-close ’n’ trys ter be as perlite as 
a minister. My perserves never turned out 
ser well as they do this year. Every new 
i tl a seems better’n the last. I hev 
real good luck with, all the new receipts I 
try, 9 Elbridge says ter me over ’n’ over 
again, ‘ Leety, I ‘don’t b’leeve there was 
ever your equil in the world fur makin’ per- 
serves ’n’ all sorts 0’ good things.’ We’ve 
hed eardsplayin’ reg’lar twice a week; such 
beautiful no weather ter per- 
vent folks’ comin’, ’n’ even Cap’n Trask 
satisfied’ ’n’ not gittin’ mad if he does git 
beat pritty bad. 
“I Jmow there’s apt ter be a reaction 
when. is goin’ along too smooth ’n’ 
happy, but I didn’t look fur nothin’ wus’n a 


spell o’ rheumatiz fur Elbridge, or an attack 
o’ newraligy fur me, or that old Whitey 
would git another fit o’ lameness. But the 
wust that could happen—exceptin’ death, 
maybe—hes come. Elbridge hes been ’lect- 
ed school agent, ’n’ there’s no talkin’ him 
out er keepin’ the office, neither. Bein’ 
away ter sea all his life most, he don’t real- 
ize how things goes on ter the Creek, ’n’ 
thinks the town folks mean a great compler- 
ment by givin’ him the place, ’n’ won’t hear. 
one word ter me when I tell him how ’tis. 
Beats all how sot ’n’ how consated even the 
best o’ men are. Now we sha’n’t have a 
friend left in the world hardly. Cap’n Trask 
nor Mis’ Marthy Ellen Graves won’t come 
ter play cards no more, fur the Cap’n’s got. 
a daughter ’n’ Mis’ Marthy Ellen a niece 
that both want the school; ’n’ as fur the 
store, why, it might be shut up fust as last, 
fur about all the customers hes got daugh- 
ters or sisters or cousins that are bound ter 
be teacher. There can’t be but one teacher 
chose as I see, ’n’ what a pritty kettle o’ 
fish there’ll be. There don’t one-half the 
people ’t the Creek speak ter one t’other now, 
all account o’ this pesky school. Old friends 
has been separated till it seems real kinder 
mournful. The Orthodox meetin’ over ter 
t’other side ’n’ the Universalist meetin’ here 
hes been pritty well broke up by the quar- 
rels they’ve hed over it, ’n’ our good old 
minister left the county ter git red 9’ hearin’ 
who’d orter hev the school ’n’ who- we: t. 
Pritty dear payin’ fur aslittle Warnin’! 

been so thankful that we’ve. kept 

havin’ anythin’ ter do with "emi so fur; but 
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here we be. Oh, how dretful lonesome the 
evenin’s are goin’ ter be without no card 
playin’ or anythin’ now! I declare, I can’t 
stan’ it. I'll git supper ready ’n’ then take 
a walk ’crost lots ter kinder settle my mind. 
The air’s the only thing that’!l save me from 
goin’ ravin’ distracted.” 

‘It was a clear March twilight. Winter 
was breaking up early. The snow had been 
melting all day, but was freezing slightly 
now, and the air was crisp and cool. Under 
the blinking light of the new moon Miss 
Leety noticed that the pussy willows were 
coming out on the scrubby bushes that grew 
along the cart road across the fields. 

‘**T don’t hev no pleasure in seein’ Spring 
come ag’in even,” she said, pathetically; 
‘¢and I don’t know as there was ever a time 
before that I didn’t hail the pussies joyful. 
I’m upsot entirely.” 


. Ezra, the farm manager and general fac- 


totum,came along the cart path just then 
with his creaking ox-team laden with wood. 

Ezry,” said Miss Leety, “‘ Elbridge hes 
been ’lected school agent, ’n’ I’m tryin’ ter 
walk it off. I’ve sot the table ’n’ left the 
tea a-steepin’. You ken pour yourn ’n’ his 
when he comes home. I ain’t ready ter 
come in yit.” 

-“T reckon Elbridge’ll be hevin’ more 
fun’n he wants out of it, bime by,’ said 
Ezra. ‘It’s a ser’us place, a school agent’s 
place is here ter the Creek. Keep clear 0’ 
school managin’ ’n’ politics if you want no 
peace here, I say. I hain’t been ter town- 
meetin’ but. once sence I came. Then I see 
how the cat jump, ’n’ hey been able ter 


sleep nights.” 


A half-hour later, when Miss Leety re- 
turned to the house, the two men were at 
the table. 

“Why, ain’t you through supper yit?” 
she inquired. 

Ain’t but just begun myself,’ said El- 
bridge, looking somewhat embarrassed. 
* Been called away by a visitor since I sat 
down, and Cap’n Ramsdell’s waitin’ ter see 
me in the aittin’-room now.”’ 

“*T think likely. How many’d you hev 


_ ter the store on the same business afore you 


come in ?”’ 
_ “Tain’t asked the cap’n what his business 
is yet?” 

“Well, you don’t need to bother. I ken 
tell you, and what Deacon Rich’s’ll be, ’n’ 
Cap’n Trask’s, ’n’ Mis’ Liddy Parker’s, 
Deacon Merrow’s, ’n’ John Spurlin’s, ’n’ 
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the Widder Chase’s, ’n’ Squire Foster’s, ’n’ 
Mis’ Marthy Ellen’s, ’n’ ’Lisher Mann’s, ’n’ 
Comfort Jones’s. ’N’ the deestrict’s be- 
holden ter Cap’n Ramsdell ’coz he gave the 
most money towards buildin’ the school- 
house, that’s what he says; ’n’ Deacon 
Rich’s daughter must hev the school ’coz 
she’s been away ter a young lady’s seminary 
’n’ hes got a hundred dollars wuth o’ extry 
learnin’; ’n’ Spurlin’s sister must hev it ’coz 
he’s done twice as much fur the town as 
any other man; ’n’ Cap’n Trask’s daughter 
must have it coz you ’n’ her father’s such 
great cronies, oldest ’n’ best o’ friends; and 
80 on.”’ 

Elbridge’s calm and unperturbed counte- 
nance lengthened by degrees as his sister 
went on. He made no reply, however, but 
hastily drinking his tea, rose from the table 
and went to receive his visitor in the other 
room. 

‘ Brother Elbridge never hed no realizin’ | 
sense,’ sighed Miss Leety, “‘ but he does 
feel oneasy, fur he’s left his quince jell. 
He wouldn’t leave his quince jell if his mind 
warn’t upsot. I shouldn’t wonder if I could 
drink a cup o’ tea now myself,” she contin- 
ued, ‘‘ though I ain’t any heart fur victuals.’’ 

“The town seems ter be makin’ a 
deal o’ Cap’n Elbridge. He’ll be settin’ on 
the jury next,’ remarked Ezra, feeling that 
he must say something and, as usual, call- 
ing upon prudence. 

“‘ Settin’ on the jury! echoed Miss Leety. 
‘Sure enough, so he will. Oh, how blind I 
hev been ter the troubles that were sure to 
come. I use’ ter lay awake nights a-frettin’ 
fur fear he’d merry some unprofiterble per- 
son when he fust begun ter stay ashore, 
bein’ so kinder innercent; but it seems I 
needn’t hev. But he will be a-settin’ on the 
jury—oh, dear! the only real safety fur a 
man in this vicinity is ter go ter sea.” 

*¢ That’s a fact,” drawled Ezra. ‘‘ There’s 
a@ woman a-comin’ through the back gate 
this minute,” he added, with a chuckle. 
T reckon you’ll be hevin’ some school agent 
bisuness ter do yerself as well’s. the cap’n.” 

Miss Leety groaned and pulled the hood 
which she always wore in time of distress, 
whether the case were illness or other mis- 
fortune, farther over her head. 

‘““Why, Leety, you ain’t hevin’ one 0’ 
your spells o’ influenzy, are ye?” said Mrs. 
Marthy Ellen, entering without the cere- 
mony of knocking, as is the fashion with 
intimate friends at the Creek. 
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‘No; I’m only, hevin’ a spell o’ reflect- 
in’,” said Miss Leety, dismally sipping her 
tea as if it were something that tasted very 
bitter. 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know as I can advise any 
remedy fur that. I was goin’ to propose a 
good dose of steamin’ hot sage tea fur influ- 
enzy. A good many are hevin’ it at the 
Creek just now.”’ 

Mrs. Marthy Ellen’s ruddy and compla- 
cent countenance wore an unwonted look of 
anxiety, and after a few more solicitous re- 
marks coneerning her friend’s dejected ap- 
pearance, she broached the object of her 
visit. 

‘“‘P’ve been tryin’ ter run in ’n’ see you 
ever since I heard Cap’n Elbridge was ’lect- 
ed school agent,” she said; ‘‘ but jest as I 
started Cousin John’s folks drove up ’t the 
door, and they stayed to supper, so I couldn’t 
git a minute of chance. I thought, Leety, 
since we’re such old friends,—girls ter school 
tergether, ’n’ always so intermate,—you’d 
git the school fur Laura ’Liz’beth this 
spring.”’ 

“Good land, Marthy Ellen, I ain’t school 
agent by a jugfull! Do ye think they’d 
cetch me takin’ a place like that? 
bridge is a-playin’ fool it’s no sign I should. 
I know we’re old friends, ’n’ I set great 
store by you, but that’s all the more reason 
you shouldn’t come a-botherin’ me ’bout the 
school. What ken I do’bout it? You've 
got great judgment a-playin’ cards, ’n’ mak- 
in’ perserves, in sickness, ’n’ everythin’ 
else, *n’ I should think you’d hev enough 
ter know that I can’t do nothin’ in this case. 
If you’re my friend ’n’ Elbridge’s you’d hev 
some feelin’ fur the pickle we’re in.” 

“T can’t believe Elbridge has promised 
the school to anybody else, fur he knows 
Laura *Liz’beth wants it ’n’ needs it real 
bad, bein’ alone in the world without any 
father or mother to look out fur her; ’n’ I 
rather guess she’s got as much faculty as 
any girl about here. She’s had experience, 
too. She’s taught two summers over to 
Pine Hill, you know, ’n’ gave real good sat- 
isfaction. I must see Elbridge himself, if 
you won’t do anything about it.’’ 

“Oh, dear! there goes the knocker to the 
front door ag’in,” said Miss Leety, with a 
groan. “ Cap’ Ramsdell’s here a’ready; 
but of.course you can go in ’n’ see Elbridge 

"you want. ter. You hev the same 
tights as the rest, Marthy Ellen.” 
‘Phe same rights as the rest!’ repeated 
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ts. Marthy Ellen, who was becoming very 
‘should think Cap’n Ramsdell’d 
be ashamed to try ’n’ get the school away 
from poor folks fur his daughter when he’s 
80 well off, ’n’ I’m going in to tell him so.” 

‘“‘There goes the knocker ag’in,;” ex- 
claimed Miss Leety. ‘‘ Poor Elbridge! I 
calkerlate he’s gittin’ ter be a wiser as wel! 
as a sadder man. The settin’-room won’t 
hold ’em all long. How glad I am I covered 
up my new carpet with them old rugs. I 


_ see just how ’twould be as soon’s I heard 


how the ’lection had gone.” 

Mrs. Marthy Ellen burst into tears and 
fled to the door, falling almost into the arms 
of Mrs. Liddy Parker, who was just coming 
breathless up the steps on the same errand. 

‘‘ Ezry,”’ said Miss Leety, in a stage whis- 
per, while the two ladies were extricating 
themselves, ‘‘ Mis’ Liddy Parker’s comin’. 
Say I’m sick ’n’ hev gone ter bed; ’n’ I am 
sick—it’s the gospel truth. Probably there’ll 
be others in the course o’ the evenin’, so 
you’d better stan’ guard, if you will.” 

Mrs. Liddy Parker took her departure sus- 
picious and indignant. Before she was 
fairly out of hearing the Widow Chase ar- 
rived, and the Widow Chase being a woman 
of great courage and resolution, it was with 
difficulty that the faithful Ezra managed to 
keep her from invading the privacy of Miss 
Leety’s bed-room. 

And in the meantime the knocker on the 
front door resounded through the house al- 
most continually, and footsteps were coming 
and going up the gravel walk. 

** All men need discipline, but this is most 
too much for poor Elbridge,’’ groaned Miss 
Leety, who had not undressed but had 
thrown herself upon the bed, where with 
throbbing head she lay and listened. All 
became quiet before the clock struck ten, 
however. It is not considered reputable to 
to be out of doors after that time at the 
Creek. 

Miss Leety crept out into, the kitchen. 
Elbridge was sitting before the fire in a,de- 
jected attitude. 

‘“* Leety,” he said, as she entered, « this 
does beat all. Idon’t know what I’m a-go- 
in’ to do, that’s a fact.” 

“You ain’t promised the school, to 
body ?” said Miss Leety. 

“Why, no! I thought at figst I’d it 
ter Mary Ann Clark. yo a smart. girl, a 
first rate teacher; then sh 
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thing ter do, but you see that’s just the thing 
that wouldn’t suit; and, hang it! what would 


suit, I should like ter know? I’d back out — 


of it if it wouldn’t ’pear like a coward ter do 
so. Catch me a-sailin’ such a craft ag’in! 
It’s just as you said ’twould be, Leety. 
They’re all a-fightin’ fur the school, ’n’ 
more too. There’s folks been here to-night 
that I skursely ever heard of, ’n’ claimed it 
as their right. It beats me why there should 
be such a pullin’ ’n’ haulin’ fur a place like 
that. The wages don’t amount to much 0’ 
anything, ’n’ it can’t be easy to manage 
some 0’ these big Creek boys.” 

**'That’s a fact,’’ said Miss Leety. ‘“‘ But 
you see, they wouldn’t be doin’ nothin’ but 


‘makin’ fish-nets, if they didn’t git no school- 


keepin’ ter do. It’s a genteeler callin’, if it 
don’t pay so well as housework or the fac- 
try, ’n’ ’tain’t so that a good many o’ the 
girls can leave home. They don’t like ter, 
neither; they’re homesick. Laurybel Par- 
ker, she made real good wages up ter Fall 
River, but she couldn’t stan’ it stayin’ there; 
she said she missed the sound o’ the sea, 
her reg’lar drink o’ new milk at nights, ’n’ 
fambly prayers so, it made her sick. They 
can make enough school-keepin’ to git pritty 
too, ’n’ then do a little some- 
thin’ at makin’ fish-nets besides, if they’re 
smart. It’s no wonder they all want it, fur 
money’s short at the Creek, ’n’ them that’s 
the best off is the closest; but ’tis a wonder 
*n’ a disgrace the way they all act ’bout it. 
If you give it to one of ’em, the others’ll be 
so awful mad there won’t be no breathin’ 
the same air with ’em. Afore there was 
any reg’lar town school here, ’n’ the Widder 


‘Jones taught her little private school, the 
‘state o’ religion ’n’ morils was very. much 


higher.” 

“TI b’lieve you, Leety. I wish I knew 
somebody outside o’ the town, a real compe- 
tent, experienced teacher that nobody could 
find fault with.” 

Nobody could find fault with!’ echoed 
his sister, lifting both hands. ‘But I’ll tell 
you what I should do, Elbridge. I should 
go straight ’n’ ask our minister’s advice. 
He’s got a powerful intelleck, ’n’ he’ll tell 
you jest the one ter take.” 

““Pve thought about that myself. He 
must know plenty o’ women over ter Pine 
Point where he lives ’n’ preaches mornin’s, 
that would be suitable fur the place; but 


they'd be likely ter be Universalists, ’n’ 
‘there’s two or three families here, the most 
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influential ones, too, that wouldn’t send their 
children to a Universalist.” 

‘Then let ’em stay ter home. What did 
they ’lect a Universalist school agent fur ?”’ 
said Miss Leety, energetically. 

Elbridge did consult the minister next 
morning, leaving Ezra to tend store while 
he drove over to Pine Point. 

The minister, though inclined to smile at 
his statement of the case at first, finally be- 
came sensible that the case was desperate, 
and after due deliberation concluded that 
Elbridge was right in wishing to engage a 
teacher who lived away from the town. 

‘*T think I know just the one for you,”’ he 
said; ‘* Miss Mary Mansfield. She’s a friend 
of my wife’s sister, and graduated in the 
same class at the seminary at Swanfield, and 
for three or four years she has been a very 
successful teacher.. She isn’t a Universalist, 
but goes to the Episcopal church when at 
home. She is the only support of an invalid 
mother, and has been for some time trying 
to get a school about here for the sake of 
being near her mother, whose health will 
not admit of living inland. Mrs. Mansfield 
had a severe illness last summer, and Mary 
was obliged to leave her situation in Green- 
hill Academy to take care of her; and since 
then she has not felt as if she could leave 
her. They are growing pretty destitute 
now, Mary has been out of a situation so 
long. When I saw her the other day she 
was trying to make fish-nets, but found it 
rather unprofitable as well as rough work, I 
imagine, for such unaccustomed fingers, and 
Iam sure she would be delighted to have 
your school though, as you say, the pay is 
but little.” 

Elbridge drove immediately to see Miss 
Mary Mansfield, and engaged her at once. 
He found her a pale, slender young woman 
of twenty-five years or so, not pretty accord- 
ing to the Creek standard of good looks, but 
with very taking brown eyes, and a smile 
which caused even his hardened bachelor 
heart to flutter strangely—a fact which 
caused him to regard himself with amazed 
suspscion. 

When he reached home he answered Miss 
Leety’s inquiries concerning her as briefly 
as possible, and hurried awa) {o the store, 
where he announced to the |-afers, who 
were, as usual, sitting about on ‘the boxes 
and barrels, that he had engaged ® :eacher 
from Pine Point, a stranger to the | habi- 
tants of the Creek. Before ~ mse’ here 
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wasn’t a soul in the place unacquainted with 
the fact, and it was evident that it was not 
at all satisfactory. Captain Ramsdell 
walked a mile and a half tothe other store 
to buy a pound of tea, and there was a 
marked falling off in customers at El- 
bridge’s; only a few old fishermen came into 
the store at all that night, men who had no 


- relatives who cared to be teachers, with the 


exception of the two committee men and 
the supervisor, who hoped he had chosen 
wisely. 

It was card-playing night, and Miss Lee- 
ty’s face wore a look of mournful longing. 

‘“*They’ll come, won’t they?” said El- 
bridge, who had hurried home from the store 
at seven o’clock, as usual on such occasions. 

‘* If you mean the folks ter play cards, o’ 
course they won’t come. They’re both 
mad,”’ sighed Miss Leety. ‘‘ Them pleas- 
ant evenin’s is over ’n’ gone.” 

‘* Well, I rather think they’ll miss ’em 
full as much as we shall, Leety. We two 
can play checkers or a two-handed game 0’ 
cards, anyway, if ’tain’t quite so inter- 
estin’.”’ 

But neither played with the least zeal, and 
in the course of a half-hour or so the lonely 
pair solaced themselves with a little lunch of 
sweets and went to bed. ’ 

On the next Saturday Elbridge drove 
again to Pine Point, this time to bring Miss 
Mansfield back with him to the Creek, as 
the school session was to commence on 
Monday. 

‘*T believe there was a special Providence 
in your coming to engage me for the school 


just as you did the other day, for I was at — 


my very wits’ ends to know what to do, and 
at the moment you drove up to the door, I 
was planning something desperate,’’ she 
said, as they drove along in the blue March 
morning. 

*T shouldn’t wonder if there was,’’ El- 
bridge agreed, in a rather embarrassed way. 

Her voice was the pleasantest one he had 
ever heard, he thought, but for some reason 
or other he did not feel free to talk with her. 
He preferred to keep silent and hear her 
talk, and certainly since he was a boy he had 
never enjoyed a drive so much, though it 
must be confessed the roads were rather 
bad, for it was warm for the season, and the 
snow had melted in pools everywhere. But 
the skies were of a melting blue, the warm 
sunshine had coaxed out the balsamic fra- 
grance of the firs, and now and then a blue- 


bird flashed a pair of brilliant wings over- 
head. A snatch of an old song which he 
had heard in some English port kept ringing 
in his ears:— 
“* Sweetheart, I wish the year were always Spring, 

And all our lives a woodland wandering.” 

He was surprised almost into consternation 
to find himself humming it, and his suspi- 
cions of himself were redoubled. 

The little red school-house was opened 
promptly on Monday morning with the 
teacher at her post. But only three pupils 
appeared. Miss Mansfield came over to see 
Elbridge at night with a very anxious face. 

‘*That’s jest as I expected ’twould be,” 
said Miss Leety, who was present. ‘ But 
don’t you think it’s because they know any- 
thing ag’inst you; they’re bound ter pick up 
a fuss anyway. They’re the beatenest folks 
you ever come acro&t, these Creek folks.’’ 

**Oh, no, they haven’t anything ag’inst 
you,”’ said Elbridge. ‘‘ They’re only jest 
a-tryin’ to show me that I ain’t by any 
means the master of the situation. They’re 
*lowin’ the scholars of this deestrict to go 
over to the school in t’other deestrict now, 
there’s so few scholars there at the Spri 
session, ’n’ in that way they think they’re 
workin’ me up awfully. You jest keep the 
week out, appearin’ jest as if nothin’ was 
the matter, ’n’ if they don’t come round "n’ 
see the folly of their way by that time, why, 
I wash my hands of the whole thing.”’ 

Whereupon Miss Leety explained the sit- 
uation very fully. But she added at the end 
of her discourse, ‘‘ You certain mustn’t 
take nothin’ ter heart, dear, ’n’ drop in ’n’ 
see us evenin’s when you can, ’n’ we’ll hev 
some good games ’n’ a dish o’ home-made 
candy.’? Cards and hot peppermints, accord- 
ing to her idea, could not fail to be a panacea 
to the hurt mind. 

The people did not come round at the end 
of the week, and as it did not seem worth 
the while to maintain the school for the 
accommodation of three youngsters, one 
who had not yet conquered the mystery of 
a bc, the school-house was closed, and on 
Saturday afternoon Elbridge was obliged to 
drive the teacher home again. seemed 
hardly worth the while to keep the store 
open either, the regular customers had 
dropped off so. The people felt insulted, it 
was said, that Cap’n Elbridge couldn’t find 
a girl at the Creek good ¢nough to keep 
school in her own district. As forthe store, 
Elbridge said he could stand that, as he hag 
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only taken to store-keeping to keep himself 
out of idleness, as he was tired of going to 
sea. He had enough property put by to 
supply all his wants, and more too; but he 
felt as if he were being treated in an allfired 
mean fashion, and that poor Miss Mansfield 
—he was almost ashamed to see her. And 
to think he should bring her over here on 
such a fool’s errand. 

‘**N” she’s such a beautiful card player, 
*n’ knew such a charmin’ receipt fur mo- 
lasses taffy,” sighed Miss Leety. 

When Elbridge went to take the above 
mentioned lady home, he found her in 
tears. Elbridge was embarrassed. He 
longed to say something encouraging, but he 
did not know how. The sky frowned, the 
wind whistled; winter had come back. A 
strange sense of desolation overcame him. 

‘IT hope you don’t blame me fur things 
turnin’ out so,”’ he remarked to her finally, 
tucking the robe more carefully over her feet. 

“Oh, no, no, indeed! howcould I? You 
have been very kind,” she said, smiling. 
“T never shall forget your kindness, and I 
am really ashamed that you should have 
caught me crying. You will think me very 
unwomanly, I’m afraid.”’ 

*“T don’t think you’re anything but jest 
right,” said Elbridge, gallantly. ‘‘ Miss 
Mansfield,” he went on, feeling all the time 
as if some other man were speaking for him, 
**if—if you would take another situation I 
could offer you, oh! if you only would, 
*twould make me so happy! I know I’m 
more’n twice your age, ’n’ a rough ole fel- 
low at that, but if you’d marry me, you 
shouldn’t be sorry; I’d”——-_ Here he quite 
broke down, and overcome by the boldness 
which had carried him thus far, buried his 
face in his huge red handkerchief. 

**T couldn’t leave my mother; I’m all she 
has, you know,”’ she answered, when some- 
what recovered from her surprise. 

“Well, if that’s all, why, bring your 
mother right along with you,” reappearing 
from the red bandanna with a brightening 
countenance. ‘‘ Of course I meant her, too. 
She knows how to play cards, don’t she?” 

“Oh, yes, she is very fond of playing 
cards; she plays solitaire when she can’t get 
anybody to play with her.” 

** Why, now, how that would pacify Leety 
fur my ’ married; she’d be real pleased, 
if you only could—could kinder forget how 
old aid Iam.” 
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** Homely! why, I think you’re real hand- 
some, captain, and I never liked boys.” 

** You don’t, now,”’ with a laugh of real 
delight. 

And before they reached their destination, 
she had promised to be his wife, and that 
the wedding should be on an early day. 

Miss Leety quite broke down when in- 
formed of what had happened, but assured 
her brother that she was going to make the 
best of it. 

“Tf it hes got ter be anybody, I’d ruther 
*twould be her ’n anybody else,” she said. 
* It’s awful foolish ter indulge in too much 
ambition fur gifts that ain’t been granted 
ter you or your friends, ’n’ you ain’t got the 
gift 0’ bein’ a bachelder, though you’ve been 
credited with that gift all your life. If the 
ole lady’s a-comin’ here ter live I must take 
myself off ter the little house Aunt Thomas 
Mann left me. No house was ever big 
enough ter hold two ole women.” 

“Now, Leety, don’t go ’n’ sp’il every- 
thing. I couldn’t do without you here any- 
way; ’twould seem so strange. You know 
we always set great store by each other, ’n’ 
our ways are alike. Then how lonesome 
you’d be back there all alone. I don’t see 
why we couldn’t be as snug as can be all 
together. The ole lady’s master fond 0’ 
playin’ cards, ’n’ we could be a nice party by 
ourselves, ’n’ no thanks to anybody. You 
jest stay ’n’ try it a while, ’n’ then if you 
don’t like, why, you can go.”’ 

Miss Leety concluded that she would try 
it a while. - 

But the old lady proved to be nothing of 
the sort. She was most amiable and docile, 
and instead of giving advice and wishing to 
rule, delighted Miss Leety by asking her 
advice on all occasions, and beyond a note 
of admiration at Miss Leety’s skill im house- 
wifery now and then, as that body deelared, 
neither meddied nor made with anything 
that was going on, and though something of 
an invalid, she was never too ill to take part 
in a good lively game of cards every eve- 
ning. 

Cap’n Trask and Mrs. Marthy Ellen were 
never invited to make up a party again. 
Mrs. Marthy Ellen says * though she don’t 
object to a social game now ’n’ then, she 
does hate to see folks a-playin’ away their 
time as the folks at Cap’n Elbridge’s do, the 
whole endurin’ evenin’, She calls it no 
better’n gamblin’.”’ 
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CHAPTER I. 


N a wet, gloomy afternoon in the April 
of 187- Mr. James Heath sat in a 
house in Adam Street, Strand, and in the 
curiously furnished apartment which he 
called his office. The very dirty window 
curtains of the room were of the richest silk. 
The costly Turkey carpet was covered with 
dust and littered with bundles of old law 
papers and newspapers, besides letters and 
other documents which, having been torn 
up, had evidently lain on the floor untouched 
for weeks or months. On the walls of the 
room were hung a number of valuable oil 
paintings, water colors and engravings. 
Madonnas and Holy families of the early 
Spanish and Italian schools, pets of the 
ballet and the prize ring, Dutch boors, land- 
scapes, portraits and racing scenes—mingled 
as they were without the least regard to style 
or subject, the general effect was altogether 
novel and surprising. About the chamber 
were a number of chairs and couches, mostly 
of antique patterns, but all of them made of 
the most costly materials, and covered, like 
the carpet, with dust. .n the corners of the 
room were piles of well-bound volumes, and 
two massive side-boards—one of oak, the 
other of ebony—were piled with miscellane- 
ous heaps of books, glasses and silver plate. 
Everything about the chamber, in short, was 
dirty, costly and incongruous. 

Finally, muffied up in a thick overcoat, 
and with his back to the fire-place, in which 
there was no fire, sat Mr. Heath. He wasa 
rather stout man of about sixty, with keen, 
gray eyes, white hair and a very rubicund 
complexion. On the table before him stood 
among a number of papers, a bottle of brandy 
and a tumbler, and he was engaged in read- 


_ ing a long letter, which was written in a 


rather sprawling boyish hand. 

“Dear Sir,”’ the letter ran, “ I must have 
£500 by Monday, and I want at least £500 
besides. This, with what I owe you at pres- 


- ent, will make "£4,000. I propose, in consid- 


eration of that £1,000 which I now ask you 
to advance, to assign to you the whole of my 
life interest in the £15,000 3 per cent. con- 
sols, together with the whole interest under 
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the policy of assurance for the £3,000. The 
premiums on the policy only amount to £200 
per annum, so that the £450 odd which ac- 
crues from the consols will leave a balance 
of about 250 per cent. interest on the £4,000 
until the policy falls in. In other words, for 


- £4,000 you get an absolute reversion in 


£10,000, together with £250 a year until the 
reversion is realized. I am aware that I 
could do better than this, but I want the 
money at once and I am ready to submit to, 
the sacrifice for immediate payment. I shall 
call on you to-morrow afternoon at four 
o’clock, when I hope you will let me have a 
check. Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT OSWALD.” | 


Mr. Heath read the letter very carefully 


through two or three times, after which he ~ 


laid it on the table and poured out nearly 
half a tumbler of brandy. Having mixed 
this with a very little water, he drank it off 
and leaned back in his chair, while he in- 
dulged in a soliloquy which he muttered 
half aloud. 

“Yes,” he said, “the terms are good 
enough. The young feol is in consumption 
already, though he’s barely twenty-three, 
and this season will killhim. Chapman says 
his right lung is nearly gone—lucky I got 
him to insure for the big sum at once. 
Wants the money, I suppose, to meet his 
losses on the City and Suburban. Whait’s 
he going to do, I wonder, when he has parted 
with his interest in the £15,000? Fall back 
on his mother, I suppose. She’s supposed 
to be wealthy, but her money is allin Amer 
ican stocks, they say, and if the report is true 
she knows how to keep it. The widow of a 


Scotchman, who made a fortune in America, 


they came back to England about five years 
since to get into society and put young hepe- 
ful through Oxford. The father died three 
years ago, and the mother has been. leading 
a rather retired life since, sothey say. But, 
nonsense, what has all this to do with me? 
Young Mr. Oswald, who has got: himself 
into consumption through dissipation, is 
practically offering me £10,000:for a: further 
advance of £1,000. Even if I had to wait a 
few years it’s good enough. But hé. hasnt 
twelve months’ life in him. Three months 
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more, at the rate he is going at present, 
t to finish him! And then?” : 
. Heath poured some more brandy into 
his tumbler. Having drunk it, he continued 
almost aloud, and in an excited manner:— 
“Then I have made the £100,000 which it 
has been the ambition of my life to be worth. 
This is the last 10,000. With this I shall be 
worth almost exactly £102,000 in hard cash, 
besides the good will of this accursed busi- 
ness, and all the things connected with it, 
which I shall dispose of at once. Why, I 
ought to have nearly £110,000; but never 
mind; once I have £100,000 in hard cash, I 
shall give up. To that I have made up my 
mind. Andthen? Well, I shall go on the 
continent fora time. I’d be pretty well for- 
gotten in the course of two or three years, 
and my name ig not in particularly good 
odor just now—hasn’t been for years past. 
Never mind that, when a man has four or 
five thousand a year, people are not too par- 
ticular about his antecedents. I may take a 
place a little way out of London—be a sort 
of country magnate for a bit—and work my 
way into a decent club. Let them say what 
they like behind my back, they’d be bound 
to be civil to my face, and that’s all that any- 
one need care. Half the peers in England 
would go crazy if they only knew what their 
servants were saying about them. Fools 
we’re all, more or less, tarred with the same 
brush, thinking vermin as we are, if this 
néw theory of evolution, or whatever it’s 
called be true. No, if I once get foot into a 
good club, they could not get it out again, 
if I can only afford to act respectably. Let 
them whisper what they like behind my 
back, all that I have to deal with is what is 
said or done before my face, and the hounds 
would be silent, for they can prove nothing. 
If the brutes have to lick me what do I care 
if they would like to bite. ‘ Heavens, what 
a contemptible thing is human nature!’ the 
‘great Napoleon used to say when he was a 
young man starving in Paris. Contemptible 
is not the word. Worthless, indifferent, un- 
worthy of even contempt, poor, wretced 
puppets. You band together, and club your 
wretched selfishness into what you call re- 
spectability. Respect? Why, you will have 
more real respect for me, who'll force my 
way, and walk alone among you, than you 
have for the sleekest creature of your pack. 
Yes, ‘ Lion’s walk alone, jackals herd to- 
gether,’ as Pitt used to say, and one can play 
the Pitt or the Napoleon in private, as well 
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many months at the farthest. 


as in public life, if need be. Yes, I have 
only to wait now till Mr. Owasld smashes up 
the little that’s left of his constitution. Not 
- Strange 
that the last 10,000 should come altogether 
in this way; I might have been three or four 
years getting it together. Perhaps longer. 
Who can tell? We make more bad debts 
than people think, and, like the snail crawl. 
ing up the post, I might, now and then, have 
slipped down at night twice as far as I had 
crawled during the day. 

** But here, the whole thingisdone. The 
last 10,000 made, as the saying is, by a stroke 
of my pen. And yet it’s curious how I have 
had a suspicion from the first moments I set 
eyes upon this brat that he’d be at once my 
making and myruin. Tush! such nonsense; 
the thing is perfectly legal, and the money 
is perfectly safe. Even if I lest it, I’d be 
very far from ruined; but it is quite safe, 
So, Mr. Oswald, you shall have your thou- 
sand pounds, more especially as you are pretty 
certain to kill yourself with it. Still 
I have a strange liking for the lad. He 
has good qualities with all his folly.. But,— 
oh, humbug! what have I to do with these 
feelings? If I had any one to leave my 
money to—a child of my own to inherit 
my wealth—I might wish to leave it a little 
cleaner than it is. Yes, it’s hard to think 
that the riches for which I have toiled will 
go to people who curse my name—if I don’t 
leave them to the nation, or turn them into 
cash and fling it into the sea before I va 
Come in!” ~ 

The last two words were in answer to a 
knock at the door. 

“Mr. Oswald, sir,” said a boy, who acted : 
as a sort of clerk to Mr, Heath. 

** Show him in,” said the latter, as he re 
sumed his seat at the table. 

A tall, handsome, but very delicate yong) 
man entered the room. 

“* Well, young sir, what can Ido for you ?” 
said Heath, in a gruff voice, which was iv- 
tended to be pleasant and assuring. 

One of Mr. Heath’s peculiarities was that 
he seemed to take a delight in making his 
clients state their business as often as possi- 
ble, however well he might be acquainted — 
with it. 

‘¢ You can offer me a chair if you want to 
be civil, and a glass of brandy if you’re in- 
clined to be friendly,” replied Oswald, in a 
languidly familiar manner, which just bor- 
dered on being contemptuous. 
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“ Oh, please be seated, my dear sir, if you 
insist on ceremony,’’ said Heath, pushing the 
bottle and a glass toward his visitor as he 
spoke. “ And now, besides offering you a 
chair and a little brandy, what else can I do 
for you?” 

“ Well, confound it! you know what I have 
come about. You have had my letter. 
What’s the use of asking such a question ? ” 
was the impatient rejoinder. 

“Yes. 1 have had your letter, but I don’t 


like the business. I tell you frankly, I don’t 


like to see a young man ruining himself as 
you are doing 

“ Oh, curse it all! I have not come here to 
be lectured, ” interrupted Oswald, angrily. 
“ Will you do the thing or not? This is 

I must have the money by 
night.’’ 

“IT would have to give notice to the trus- 
tees of this fresh charge, and there is barely 
time to get the thing through. I would 
rather yon took the matter somewhere else.”’ 
replied Heath, dubiously. 

“ But it is impossible, and I must meet my 
“ore on Monday,’’ was the answer. 

e result of some further conversation 
was that Mr. Heath, with a great show of 
reluetance, suffered himeelf to be persuaded 
to have everything ready to. make this fur- 
ther and final advance on Saturday. 

“* You. will have twenty pounds in gold, 


¢ight ten-pound notes, and the remaining 


nine: hundred pounds ‘ ‘short,’ ” said Oswald, 


as he was leaving the room. 


“Yes, I hope you will take care of it,” 
replied Heath. 

shall’ win twenty thousand over the 
Guineas. .Good-evening,” was the answer. 

On Saturday Oswald duly received the 
£1,000 after he had executed a deed, by 
which he assigned the policy of assurance 
and his life interest in the £15,000 consols 
‘to Mr. Heath. According to the will of the 
late Mr. Oswald, the £15,000 was, if Robert 
Oswald died without i issue, to be paid to a 
‘distant relative in America. 

Mrs. Oswald, I may add, derived her in- 
come from certain investments in American 
railway stocks. She was suposed to be very 
well off, but it was a curious thing that, 
though she went a good deal into society, 
‘nobody seemed to know much about either 
her or her late husband. They had come 
from America about five years before and 
taken a house in Porchester Terrace, Bays- 


water. 
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The late Mr. Oswald brought very: satil- 


factory references from Chicago, kepta very 


good balance at his bank, and entertained, = _. 
as did Mrs. Oswald, in a very hospitable 


manner. This, however, was really all that 
was known about them. As to their son, 
Robert, he had unluckily taken to betting, 
and got into the clutches of Mr. Heath, with 
what result, so far, we have seen above. 

It is not necessary to say more than that 
Robert Oswald lost his money, and brought 
himself to his death-bed during the next two 
months. As Mr. Heath knew, he was in 
consumption when he sold his annuity, and 
the effect of his losses and constant dissipa- 
tion precipitated the collapse of his system. 
‘* When sorrows come, they come not as 
single spies but in battalions.” On the 
morning after the race for the “‘ Two Thou- 
sand Guineas,’’ when Robert was left utterly 
penniless, and in debt to a number of book- 
makers, Mrs. Oswald received a letter from 
her stock broker, saying that he would like 
to see her at her earliest convenience. Ac- 
cordingly she went at once tothe city, where 
she learned that the two American railways 
in which nearly all her money was invested 
had ceased to pay dividends. That, in short, 
the shares were almost unsalable, as it was 
highly probable that the coneerns would be 
sold under foreclosure of mortgages. Mrs. 
Oswald did all she could under the circum- 
stances. She gave up her house in Por- 
chester Terrace, and took lodgings in St. 
Paul’s road, Camden Town, where she de- 
voted herself to the task of nursing her son, 
who was now fast sinking in consumption. 


CHAPTER II. 


r the second week of the ee 
Mr. Heath, who had a small house in 


Notting Hill, was sitting in his parlor at a 
little after eight o’clock in the evening, when 
the servant came in to say that a Mr. Bailey 
wished to see him. 

‘* Show him in at once,” said Heath, who 
rose from his seat and went to the door to 
meet him. 


A shabbily dressed little man, who looked 


something like a lawyer’s clerk out af em- 
ployment, came into the room. 

** Well,” said Heath, in his) usual. 
way, when he had closed the door, which he 
did very carefully.as if-he were afraid that 
somebody might be listening outside. 
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~ “Mr, Oswald’s dead, sir. Died at five 
oelock this evening. I only heard of it 


within the last hour, and I came on at once 


to tell you.” 

For a moment there was silence, during 
which the little man stood twirling his hat 
in his hands. 

' At last Heath said: “‘ Are you quite cer- 
tain of this?” 

Quite certain, sir,” was the answer. 

have it from the servant in the house. I 
had been expecting the news all day, and 
directly Mrs. Wilmot told me I thought I’d 
make assurance doubly sure by seeing the 
servant myself. As I told you, I knew her 
before she went to live in St. Paul’s road. 
I told you how I heard from Mrs. Wilmot 
everything that went on in the house.” 
' Well, well, that willdo. Here is a sov- 
ereign for your trouble in coming here. 
Look into my office next week, and I shall 
pay you what we have arranged, when I 
have the formal proofs of his death. Good- 
night.” 

** Good-night, sir, thank you,” said Bailey, 
as he left the room. 

Bailey was a nondescript character who 
was occasionally employed by Heath, some- 
times as a broker, sometimes as a private 
detective. In the present instance, by vir- 
tue of his having some relatives living in St. 
Paul’s road, he had been engaged to bring 
Mr. Heath the earliest intelligence of Robert 
Oswald’s death. When he had gone Heath 
‘walked up and down the room for some min- 
utes in silence. At length he muttered to 
himself :— 

* £102,000 in hard cash made at last! I 
shall sell everything I own within a fort- 
night’s time—furniture, bills, pictures, all. 
They will fetch another 6,000; but, whatever 
they bring, they shall be sold at once. Lam 
determined to enjoy my wealth while I have 
time, and to do that I must cut the life I 
have been leading at once. ‘Yes, my ‘ pile’ 
is made. I have at last what, years ago, I 
said I would make, and I shall be out of 
England this day fortnight. What may I 
not do yet with over a £100,000 and the 
brains and knowledge which I possess! 
Good heavens, how suddenly the last 10,000 
has come! What a lucky chance it was that 
threw the young fool into my clutches! I 
, there’s no doubt. 
But yet it was a lucky chance that brought 
him tome. Still it is strange the presenti- 
ment I-have always had about him. Oh, 


bother such nonsense! What have I to do 
with presentiment ? I shall be believing in 
ghosts and hobgoblins next! Yet I seem to 
be sorry instead of glad, and there is that 
fear of some impending evil which I seemed 
to have every time I saw him. What on 
earth can this be ?” 

The last question was caused by a sharp 
knock and ring at the hall door. In a few 
seconds the servant came in with a telegram. 
Mr. Heath looked at the envelope nervously 
before he opened it. At last he took out the 
telegram, which he read two or three times 
over, as if he doubted the evidence of his 
eyesight. Then he put the telegram in his 
pocket, whispering to himeelf in a trembling 
voice as he did so:— 

‘What can it be? What can it be?” 

The Telegram which evidently caused him 
so much uneasiness was as follows:— 


‘* Mrs. Oswald, To James Heath, Esq., 
St. Paul’s Road, Stanhope Terrace, 
Camden Town. Notting Hill. 
“It is of great importance that I should 
see you to-night. Robert Oswald died at five — 
o’clock this evening. Please come here at — 
once on receiving this telegram.” 


** Could it be some conspiracy to get. me 
into the house and murder me?” thought 
Mr. Heath, as he walked about the room 
with the telegram in his pocket. ‘Oh, 
nonsense! Ineed not be afraid of that. — 
They are very respectable people in the 
house. No, depend upon it, it is either that — 
the mother wants to beg or borrow from me, _ 
or that there is some screw loose about the 
policy of assurance. Curse it! Like my 
usual luck. But I had better be off there at 
once. What a curious authoritative my she 
telegraphs in, though.” 

He left the house, and, hailing the first 
hansom he met, was driven rapidly ‘to St. 
Paul’s road. A servant opened the hall door 
before he could knock, and, having asked if 
he were Mr. Heath, conducted him up-stairs — 
to the drawing-room. Though it was: just 
9.80 o’clock. and getting rather dark, no 
lamp or candle was lighted in the room, and 
as Mr. Heath entered he could just discern 
through the deep twilight the figure of a tall 
woman, who was sitting by one of the win- 


dows, dressed in black. She rose as he en- 


tered and asked him to take a chair which 
was a few yards from where she was sitting. 
From the position in which he sat, and the 
darkness of the room, Mr. Heath could not 
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cern her features very clearly, and to tell 
the truth he felt exceedingly uncomfortable. 
He was pretty well case-hardened of course; 
few men had had more curious experiences, 
and some of the scenes he had witnessed in 
the pursuit of his vocation were not a little 
appalling. But just as one of the first things 
that is taught to every medical student is 
that he must disregard the pain which he 
has to inflict on his patients, so, from the 
very outset of his career, Mr. Heath had 
trained himself to be perfectly callous about 
the feelings and interests of the people with - 
whom he was brought in contact. Still, all 
the teaching in the world can not make a 
surgeon insensible to pain which is inflicted 
on himself, and it was just because he was 
apprehénsive that some calamity was about 
to fall upon him that Mr. Heath felt on the 
present occasion a sense of fear, which 
almost amounted to terror. 

‘* You have been prompt in responding to 
my telegram,”’ said the lady, in a hard, defi- 
ant voice. ‘* My son, as I told you, is dead. 
You have stripped him of his little property. 
He died apauper. You make £10,000 by his 
death. I have lately lost nearly all that I 
was worth. I have spent pretty nearly the 
rest in nursing him through his last illness. 
I want twenty pounds in ready money to pay 
his funeral expenses. You are the proper 
person togive it to me. Do you refuse?” 

I-dare say. that Mr. Heath would gladly 
have paid twenty pounds, or more, for the 
relief he experienced when he heard this 
speech, So it was only a begging appeal 
after all. “‘ Thank heavens!’ he muttered, 
to himself, and for the first time since he 
heard of Robert Oswald’s death he felt really 
easy in his mind. 

“‘ My good madam,” he said, in his usual 
tone of gruff determination, ‘‘your son 
sought.me yoluntarily. He had ample value 
for what-he sold me. I have nothing more 
to say, and I must wish you good-night.”’ 

But .I have something more to say to 
you,’’ said the lady, who rose from her chair 
at the same time that he did. ‘‘Had you 
given me the twenty pounds I would have 
been content to let you go in peace. As it 
is you must hear why you are the proper 
person to pay for the funeral of my son. 
Come here; I have something to tell you 
which you will remember to the last day of 
your life. See 

She threw open the folding doors that 
separated the drawing-room from a bed-room 
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which was brilliantly lighted with candles. 
On the bed lay the body of Robert Oswald. 
His mother went round and stood at the far 
side of the bed, facing Heath, whoadvanced 
a little way into the inner room as if he were 
drawn by a spell. 

“ Now, sir,” she exclaimed, “do you 
recognize me ?”’ 

can’t say I do, madam,” said Heath, 
whose eyes were fixed on the face of the 
corpse, and who hardly looked at her. 

“ Twenty-two years make a difference no 
doubt,’ she said, as she removed a scarf 
which was tied round her head and let her 
long auburn hair fall about her shoulders. 
‘* Now, Philip Arnott, look at me again and 
see if you recognize the face of the wife 
whom you forced to leave you, Look on 
that bed and see if you recognize your own 
features in the face of your dead son.” 

‘* My son!’ exclaimed Heath, or Arnott, 
as he really was. 

‘** Yes,” said his wife, ‘‘ it is not many days 
since, by an accident, I found out that you, 
whom I knew to have ruined him and from 
whom I tried to save him, were also his 
father. When you forced me to fly from 
you twenty-two years ago I found a protector 
for myself and child. We went to America, 
where we lived for years as man and wif 
In an evil hour we came back to England. 
God or fate brought your son and you to- 
gether—the little darling child whom you 
used to nurse on your lap—the little child 
who used to pull your whiskers and throw 
his arms around yourneck. You loved him, 
though you did not love me; but, oh, see— 
there is the result!” 

For a moment Arnott, who was deadly 
pale, looked in her face and uttered one 
word, ‘* Alice.” Then he looked at the 
corpse again, and said mechanically, as his 
eyes were riveted on it, “* Bob.” 

* Yes, Bob and Alice,” cried his wife. 
** You recognize us now; but what ””—— 

Philip Arnott was swaying from side to 
side. Suddenly he fell senseless on the 
floor. It was many hours before he showed 
any signs of returning consciousness, but 
when he did so he was in a state of idiocy, 
in which condition he remained until he 
died, about three months afterward. As he 
had made no will his property was divided 
under the statute of distributions. I have 
only to add that Alice Arnott éucceeded, as 
his widow, to her share of the property, an 
returned to América shortly after his death. 
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IF THIS 


WERE 


so. 


BY KATE MELLERSH. 


LOVE, if I could see you standing here, 
I, to whom the memory of a scene— 
This lane, tree-shadowed, with the summer’s light 
Falling in golden showers, the boughs between, 
Upon your upturned face—shines out as clear 
Against the background dark of many a year, 
As yonder solitary starlet bright 
Gleams on the storm-clad bosom of the night. 


If this were so—if you should come to me 

With your calm, angel face, framed in with gold, 
And lay your hand in mine as long ago 

You laid it coldly, would the love untold 


Hidden within my heart set my lips free 
To speak of it, and know the certainty 
Of love crowned or rejected—yes or no? 

O Love, I could not speak if this were so! 


But if you came to meet me in the lane 
With footsteps swifter than you used of yore— 
And if your eyes grew brighter, dear, as though 
They gladdened at my coming back once more— 
If, when I held your little hand again, 
Your calmness grew less still, then not in vain 
My heart would strive to speak, for it would know 
What words to utter, Love, if this were so! 


INDIGESTION : 


ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


NDIGESTION or dyspepsia is the com- 
‘ monest of all diseases, ‘‘ the prevailing 
malady of civilized life.” In itself the com- 
plaint is distressing enough, but this is not 
the worst, for I could fill columns in enumer- 
ating the ailments to which indigestion may 
give rise. Nor can we wonder at this, if we 
consider for a moment the pathology of the 
troublesome complaint, and the physiology 
of digestion. 
* The food, then, which is received into the 
stomach, of an individual in health, so ex- 
cites the inner or mucous coat of the stom- 
ach, that it throws out in sufficient abun- 
dance a peculiar secretion called the gastric 
juice; but the food does more, for by its 
presence the outer or muscular coats of the 
stomach are roused to motion. Now the 
fibres of the muscular coats are not only 
circular, but transverse, and as muscles 
always contract in a direction parallel with 
their axis, it must be evident to even a tyro 
that the motion of the stomach is not a mere 
squeeze like the grip of one’s hand, but a 
working, churning-like movement. And by 
this movement its contents are mixed, so 
that every portion of them is thoroyghly 


mingled with the gastric juice. This secre- 
tion, chemically speaking, is composed of 
water, the salts that are found in the blood, 
the hydrochloric and lactic acids, and a 
highly important albuminous ferment termed 
‘ pepsine.” But it is with the action rather 
than the composition of gastric juice, that 
we have more to do at present. It is de- 
signed by nature, then, so to act upon the 
food as to dissolve it into what is called 
chyme. This chyme escaping through the 
lower opening of the stomach—naniely, the 
pylorus—finds its way into the duodenum, 
or first portion of the gut. Here another 
important change takes ‘place, for the chyme 
now receives further secretions, the most 
important of which are the bile from the 
liver, and the pancreatic juice. By the ad- 
dition of these, the nutritive portion of the 
food is separated from the’ non-nutritive. 
The former is called chyle. The chyme be- 
comes chyle. Now there are on the surface 
of the intestines a network or series of 
vessels called lacteals, and into thee, by a 
process which need not be described, the 
chyle finds its way, and is carried by the 
vein-like lacteals onward each 
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lacteal uniting and uniting, till but one large 
vessel is formed, and this runs upward with 
its precious freight, and opens—directly, 
mind you—into one of the largest veins of 
the body, hence it is carried, mingled with 
the blood into which it has been changed, to 
the heart itself, and thence along in the 
general circulation. The whole process of 
digestion is therefore simply a blood-making 
one. And this shows us what a really im- 
portant organ the much-abused stomach is. 
Nor, considering how intimately connected 


are heart and stomach, can we wonder if 


the latter be out of order, the former shall 
sympathize, and a general feeling of wretch- 
edness be the result. 

Let me now endeavor to enumerate some 
of the most common causes of dyspepsia. 
The most frequent of these is undoubtedly 
eating or drinking inordinately. When I 
say drinking I do not refer to spirit-taking, 
for the imbibition of large quantities of beer, 
tea, or even water itself, weakens the diges- 
tion, both by diluting the gastric juice too 
much and by distending the stomach, and 
thus preventing to some degree the proper 
contraction of its muscular fibres. Spiritu- 
ous liquors in excess are, I need hardly tell 
you, most pernicious to the coats of the 
stomach, and the appetite they induce is, in 
nine cases out of ten,a false one. Dram- 
drinkers frequently gorge,—I can call it by 
no prettier name,—and their bodies are 
thrown into a state of fever to get rid of the 
incumbrance, and prostration, or rather de- 
pression, follows as a natural consequence. 
Eating at irregular hours is a fruitful cause 
of indigestion, so is the not allowing a suf- 
ficient interval to elapse between meals,— 

eeping the stomach constantly at it, so to 
speak; for this organ needs rest occasion- 
ally as well as the limbs do. The heart 
keeps on both night and day, the only rest 
it gets is when the individual himself is 
tranquil, both in body and mind; then it can 
afford to move a little more easily than 

lal. It behooves us then, if we would 
enjoy long life, to supply the heart with the 
pures¢ and best blood that can be made. 

Hutry in eating prevents not simply the 
proper mastication of the food, but the 


‘mingling with it of the saliva, which latter 


is of great use in the economy of digestion. 
The eating of improper food will cause in- 
digestion; so will the swallowing of improp- 
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as well as the body in good working order, 
while, on the other hand, too hard labor, 
whether it be mental or physical, very often 
brings on dyspepsia. I need hardly do more 
than mention the ill effects of carrying to 
anything verging on excess tea-drinking or - 
the use of tobacco in any form. Both tea 
and tobacco are good servants, but very bad 
masters. 

The symptoms of dyspepsia are both nu- 
merous and varied, the most common being 
loss of appetite, a sense of pain, weight, or 
uneasiness after eating, acidity of the stom- 
ach, flatulence,—at times of a most distress- 
ing character,—furred tongue, with more or 
less of foulness of breath. There may also 
be occasional costiveness alternating with 
attacks of diarrhea. 

Heartburn is another very painful and fre- 
quent accompaniment of indigestion; so too 
is what medical men term pyrosis, which 
means the eructation or even vomiting of 
thin fluid, which may be either acid or quite 
tasteless. Heartburn is generally associated 
with an irritable state of the stomach, and 
an over-abundance of gastric juice; but there 
is still another form of indigestion, in which 
this juice is not secreted in proper quantity. 
The digestion of the food is in this case very 
slow, and the symptoms which this gives rise 
to are troublesome enough in all conscience, 
and invariably badly borne by the unhappy 
patient. ‘‘ Unhappy ”’ is just the right word 
to use, for few people are more miserable 
than those who suffer from this form of dys- 
pepsia. They always take the very worst 
view of their own state of health, are de- 
jected and melancholy, peevish and mayhap 
ill-humored without a cause, and often cross 
and angry with themselves for being so. I 
have known the most amiable and good- 
tempered men turn sour-dispositioned and 
fretful through illness of this kind, and even 
confess to feeling so. Slowness of digestion 
gives rise to feelings of distension and un- 
easiness, probably even pain at the pit of 
the stomach, which may become so filled 
with gas as to press upon the diaphragm or 
midriff, and thus cause difficulty of breathing. 

A man can never be either well or happy 
if his stomach is out of order; and dyspep- 
sia, like hysteria, imitates the symptoms of 
innumerable disorders. Buthow, the reader 
may ask, can I tell whether the illness from 
which I think I am suffering be real or imag- 
inary? At any rate, I should answer, at 
tend to your stomach first, aud pray just 
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take a glance at your tongue. If ever I 
were so far left to myself as to meditate 
some rash act, I should, before going into 
the matter, have a look at my tongue; if it 
were not perfectly clean and moist, I should 
not consider myself perfectly healthy, nor 
perfectly sane, and would postpone my pro- 
ceedings in the hope that my worldly pros- 
pects would grow brighter. 

What does a medical man discover from 
looking at the tongue? Many things. The 
tongue sympathizes with every trifling ail- 
ment of body or mind, and more especially 
with the state of the stomach. That thin 
whitish layer over the surface most likely 
indicates indigestion. A patchy tongue 
shows that the stomach is very much out of 
order indeed. A yellow tongue points to 
biliousness. A creamy, shivering, thick in- 
dented tongue tells of previous excesses; 
and I do not like my friends to wear such 
tongues, for I sincerely believe that real 
comfort cannot be secured in this world by 
any one who does not keep his feet warm, 
his head cool, and his tongue clean. 

And now a few words on the treatment of 

indigestion. In cases then of chronic dys- 
pepsia, the most important point is certainly 
the regulation of the diet. A dyspeptic 
patient ought to be informed that unless he 
pays particular attention to the kind and 
quantity of his diet, he need expect not the 
slightest relief from medicine. Good whole- 
some, nutritious food best suits a weak stom- 
ach, and there should be no hurry or haste 
in eating; no getting up of an appetite by 
artificial means, and no more eaten than the 
person can easily digest. I know that in 
this last sentence I have given orders which 
most dyspeptics will find it hard to obey, for 
the simple reason that their wills are as weak 
as the walls of their stomachs. But they 
must bear the pain for sake of the profit, 
remembering meanwhile that as the ‘‘ walls” 
get stronger, so do the “wills.” ‘Things 
sweet to taste prove in digestion sour;” 
those troubled with dyspepsia should there- 
_ fore avoid pastry and confectionery. If 
possible avoid alcoholic stimulants; a little 
good warm coffee on an empty stomach will 
often benefit the system, and prove a far 
better stimulant than spirits of wine, and it 
will not injure the coats of the stomach. 
Dyspeytics ought to live by rule, and in time 
regular habit will become second nature. 

Before saying a word about the medicines 

required in the treatment of indigestion, 
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there is one thing I should like, if possible, 
to impress on the mind of the reader, and it 
is this: Do not forget that everything which 
tends to increase the general tone of the 
system, strengthens the power of healthy 
digestion, such as exercise, especially on 
horseback, regular hours, sufficient rest, the 
cold or tepid morning bath, an occasional 
holiday, and sea-bathing. 

From the pharmacopeeia we try to find 
such medicines as will increase the diges- 
tive power. The nitro-hydrochloric acid is 
very valuable with this view. It is best ad- 
ministered in some well-diluted form, such as 
the following: Take of the dilute acid three 
drams to six, tincture of chiretta about the 
same quantity, and mix with sixteen ounces 
of infusion of oranges. The dose to be an 
ounce three or four times a day, about one 
hour before meals. If any sluggish action 
of the liver is suspected, the infusion of 
senna should be used instead of orange, and 
one ounce and a half of dandelion juice 
added to the mixture. Pepsine is a capital 
remedy in cases of difficult digestion. Pep- 
sine wine is, perhaps, the most elegant form 
in which to use the medicine. The dose is 
a teaspoonful with dinner and breakfast, and 
the acid mixture can be taken as usual. 
About a sixth of a grain of the hydrochlorate 
of morphia, taken in a little soda-water after 
dinner, often relieves the pain of indigestion. 

In cases of irritable dyspepsia, with too 
great a flow of the gastric juice, a capital 
remedy will be found in the trisintrate of 
bismuth, three fo five grains twice a day. 
Or minute doses of nitrate of silver, pre- 
scribed only by a medical man, often do 
good. Alkalies are not beneficial, and often, 
although they afford relief at the time, do 
more harm than good. Vegetable tonics, 
such as quassia, calumba bark, and so forth, 
are needed in case of weakness. And, to 
complete the cure, iron is an excellent tonic. 
Oftentimes aperients are needed, and only 
the very mildest should be chosen, such as 
rhubarb pills, or any well-known niild aperi- 
ent medicine. I have, in this short paper, 
purposely avoided giving a long list of medi- 
cines, which would only serve to confuse the 
reader, and perhaps do little good; but I 
cannot refrain from just mentioning one 
other; I mean charcoal; it is most useful for 
checking acidity, and in larger doses it forms 
a mild aperient. It can be obtained at the 
shop of any respectable chemist, and it has 
one great advantage,—it is safe. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE MEETING—RAYMOND. 


WE left Joseph Abershaw upon the road 


in search of Cora. To him it was an unwel- ~ 


come mission. He had often observed the 
young girl since Hepsey “Herne had been 
among them. Although she had been 
shrewd enough to disguise, in some meas- 
ure, her hatred for Cora, her harshness had 
not escaped the prying eye of Abershaw. 
He perceived that the maiden was cruelly 
treated, and pitied her. Hepsey had be- 
longed to his clan about two years, having 
left her own on account of some difficulty 
with certain of her people, who had, as she 
affirmed, violated the laws of the Callees. 

Joseph Abershaw, though a gipsey, was 
not without human feeling. He was frank 
and impulsive, and when the laws by which 
he was governed are considered, not without 
a liberal share of generosity and manliness. 
If he thought of Cora, as he rode on, it was 
to commiserate her misfortunes; but if the 
truth must be told, his thoughts were more 
deeply occupied with another, and that was 
Isadore.of Dunalstein. He loved her. Her 
dark, dreamy beauty had won his heart. 
Her pride and decision of character, instead 
of discouraging him, rather served to stimu- 
late his passion. Joseph Abershaw knew 
well the. distance between himself and the 
object of his adoration. The high wall—the 
apparently insurmountable barrier which 
different habits and associations had built 
up between them, was something fully un- 
derstood by him. Yet a strange fascination 
urged him on, and made him declare his 
bold passion. 

The reader already knows. how he was re- 
ceived. She treated him with that haughty 
coldness which he had expected to receive. 
He had sense enough to perceive that his 
was a hopeless passion—so far as human 
judgment was able to determine—yet he did 
not strive to check its growth. Her. fair 
image was enshrined among the cherished 
things of eee and he bowed down to it 
daily. 
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As he rode on he met an acquaintance 
upon the road, who informed him of her un- 
accountable disappearance. His suspicions 
immediately fell upon Hardwick. He had 
long known of his hopes in that direction, 
and had reason to suppose that he had met 
with a repulse. He had observed the man, 
and formed a very correct estimate of his 
character. 

He resumed his way more thoughtful than 
ever. He was not long in concluding what 
course to pursue. He resolved to join in 
the search, and never falter in his design 
until he had found Isadore, and unraveled 
the mystery. Hepsey Herne, his people and 
Cora were for the time forgotten. While 
revolving the subject in his mind, he rode 
on, scarcely knowing whither. 

At length he dismounted, and was holding 
his horse by the bridle, irresolute in regard 
to what direction to take, when the meeting 
with Cora took place. The terror of the 
fair maiden filled him with pity, and her 
lonely and friendless situation penetrated 
him to the heart. He raised her gently 
from the earth, and as soon as consciousness 
returned, endeavored to whisper some words 
of comfort, and assuage her fears. 

‘*T cannot go back! ” she exclaimed, pain- 
fully agitated. ‘*I would rather die than 
return.” 

‘* Why do you so much fear her?” asked 
Abershaw, soothingly. 

‘* Look, and let that be your answer,’’ she 
replied, partially removing her cloak. 

‘** You have been inhumanly treated,” said 
Abershaw, much surprised at what he be- 
held. ‘‘I knew that she was a hard-hearted 
woman; but I did not know she had so much 
of the demon about: her. Have you always 
led such a life as this ?”’ 

‘* Ever since I was a child. Oh, I have 
been very wretched,’’ she rejoined. 

‘* You are too delicate and fair to be thus 
used, I have often remarked your sad and 
downcast looks, but, believe me, I did not 
know you were made so miserable by Hepsey 
Herne. I am not cruel, and, 1 would /have 
interfered to protect you from such brutal- - 
ity,’’ added Abershaw, kindly: 
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‘Then you are not searching for me ?”’ 

**I cannot deny it.” 

*¢But you will not insist on my return- 
ing? ” 

** Comfort yourself! I will not. You are 
now a young woman, and of age to choose 
for yourself.’’ 

**T thank you very much; I will not cease 
to remember your kindness.” 

“ But what will you do? How will you 
live, and where? Your form is delicate, 
and would sink beneath continued exertion. 
You are handsome, also; and who will pro- 


. tect you from insult ?”’ said Abershaw. 


*¢ Jack Lynd,” answered Cora, ‘‘ says he 
will care for me and be my friend.”’ 

“IT know him—rather a fighting char- 
acter.” 

‘* He has strange ways, but he is good at 
heart.” 

‘¢ And do you love this Jack Lynd, Cora? ” 

** Not in the sense you mean,”’ replied the 
maiden, blushing. ‘‘ He says he will be to 
me as a brother.” 

‘“‘T did not ask the question from idle 
curiosity,”” added Joseph, “‘ but from a desire 
to serve you. I perceive in you a being of 
purity, timidity and beauty. It were shame 
for you to wander without a home or a 
friend, when I have the means of aiding 
you.” 

The handsome face of Abershaw lighted 
up as he spoke. Cora felt that hitherto she 
had been a stranger to his real character. 

“ Such words sound strange to my ears,” 
said Cora. ‘The sweet music of human 
kindness has seldom been heard by me. I 
had the good fortune to learn to read; and I 
have read of those, in old books, who had 
hearts to pity the unfortunate, and eyes to 
weep for others’ woes; but in my short and 
painful pilgrimage I have not met with 
them. Though there are many beautiful 
things in nature, the earth has been but a 
dreary abiding-place. I love, it may be, the 
songs of birds, the sight of green fields, 
forests and quiet dingles; but at heart 1 am 
no gipsey. ” 

‘* Neither are you in complexion,” re- 
sponded Abershaw, earnestly. ‘‘ That mild, 
sweet face lacks the swarthiness of the 
gipsey as well as the wildness. You dwell 
in a world unknown to the daughters of our 
people; and it is possible, fair Cora, that my 
own thoughts have, at times, penetrated to 
your own life.’’ 


“The Rommany are not wont to talk 
thus,” she rejoined, quickly. “I am glad 
we met; for now I know that there are those 
among us who have redeeming qualities. 
Pass on your way. Leave me to care for 
myself. I will await near this spot the re- 
turn of Jack Lynd. I think I may safely 
confide in him. He is rough, but kind; 
impulsive, but generous.” 

** You persuade so eloquently that I yield, 
though it seems ungallant to leave you here 
and alone. But it may be better thus; 
better, at all events, than to deliver you into 
the hands of Hepsey Herne. Farewell for 
the present, Cora. I will be sure to interest 
myself in your fortunes. Isadore of Dunal- 
stein has disappeared mysteriously, and I go 
to join in the search which is being made 
for her.” 

Joseph Abershaw waved his hand grace- 
fully to Cora, sprang to the saddle, gave his 
impatient horse the rein, and was soon out 
of her sight. 

An hour later he fell in with Hardwick 
and Dunalstein ; a meeting which was destined 
to have much influence upon his subsequent 
life. As he approached them at a dashing 
speed, he heard Hardwick address a few 
words to Dunalstein, when the latter re- 
garded him with an expression by no means 
friendly. Abershaw would have passed on, 
but Dunalstein motioned him to stop. 

** You are one of the trampers ? ”’ said the 
latter, haughtily. 

1 am what you see,” answered Joseph, 
bowing politely. - 

understand,” resumed Dunalstein, 
“that you have presumed to address my 
daughter during her walks. What chastise- 
ment do you imagine your impertinence 
merits?” 

‘¢T have spoken to Isadore of Dunalstein; 
but I never accosted her rudely. Far be it 
from me, your lordship, to insult one so fair. 
The tongue that told you I was impertinent 
spoke falsely,” rejoined Abershaw. 

Your presumption is great,’’ replied 
Dunalstein, “ and deserves to be punished. 
I have suspicions that you know more than 
you should of my daughter’s disappearance. 
Should these conjectures prove correct, you 
will have ample cause to regret that you ever 
dared to brave the vengeance of a Dunal- 
stein.” 

You are wrong,” said Abershaw. ‘“‘I 
boldly avow that I am innocent. I would 
sooner have severed my right hand from my 
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arm, than to have perpetrated such an out- 

rage. Not that I fear the fury of a Dunal- 

stein, or the whole world; but that I respect 
” 


‘‘Do not bandy words with the insolent 
varlet,’”? said Hardwick. 

‘‘T had no hopes in that quarter, but the 
Lord of Hardwick had,’ replied the gipsey, 
“and was doomed to disappointment—a 
disappointment which he bitterly felt. Who 
knows but he can tell us something of the 
fate of the young lady ?”’ 

‘‘We demean ourselves by talking with 
this fellow,” rejoined Hardwick, biting his 
lips with vexation. 

“ True,” said Dunalstein, ‘‘ we gain noth- 
ing.” Then turning to Joseph, he added, 
“ Fellow, you will be watched. If you are 
guilty of this outrage, you shall not escape 
the whip of justice.” 

““ Watch the Lord of Hardwick, 
answered Joseph, firmly. 

“Insult; nothing but insult!’ muttered 
Hardwick, as the two rode away. ‘‘ He 
should be shut up in the darkest keep of the 
castle, and torture should wring from his 
false tongue what now remains untold.” 

Dunalstein made some reply which Aber- 
shaw could not hear. 

The latter did not return to the encamp- 
ment at Forest Hill, but passed the night at 
a deserted hut. On the following day he 
fell in with a man mounted upon a large, 
black horse. It was Raymond. He scru- 
tinized Joseph closely, and addressed him 
with that perfect sang froid which had char- 
acterized him on another occasion. 

“ A pleasant day to you, my friend. That 
is‘a fine horse you are riding.” 

“The day is good enough, and my horse 
is paid for,” replied Abershaw. 

“Just so,” said Raymond. “Do you 
live in this vieinity ?”’ 

“*I do now, certainly. You are probably 
from 

‘“* Nowhere in particular,” said the other. 

Joseph bit his lip and was a little confused. 

“May I ask what particular branch of 
industry you pursue ?”’ continued Raymond. 

‘a gentleman at large,” said Joseph. 
“ You are doubtless journeying to” —— 

“Nowhere in particular,” rejoined Ray- 
mond, with a polite bow. 

“You are a stranger in these parts, per- 
haps ?? resumed Abershaw, determined not 
to be “* What is your calling, if I 


and not 


__ may be so bold ?” 
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‘*T do a little in thés ‘line,” rejoined Ray- 
mond, in a stern voice, drawing a pistol and 
leveling it at Abershaw’s head. ‘ Your 
money, or your life! ”’ 

** An excellent joke,” said Joseph, with a 
sneer. 

trifling!’ exclaimed Raymond. 
‘* Produce what valuables you have, without 
loss of time. Be lively, or I will tumble, 


you into the nearest ditch, a mere 
without life.’’ 
have but little about me,”“rejoined 


Joseph, calmly. “* If you are hungry, I 
will lend you a shilling to get some dinner 
and a pot of ale.” 

‘* T like to do things in a gentlemanly and 
agreeable manner,’’ added Raymond, em- 
phatically; ‘* but I expect the same courtesy 
from others. For the last time—your 
money! ”? 

‘You have me at an advantage,” said 
Abershaw. ‘I cannot well evade your de- 
mands. But methinks it is beneath one of 
your seeming to rob the poor. Goto the rich 
and powerful. Where you get copper pieces 
from those like me, you would get gold from 
them.” 

‘*Ts this all you have?” asked the high- 
wayman, weighing Joseph’s purse in his 
hand. 

‘* All,’’ he replied. 

“Tt will not pay for the trouble; keep it, P 
said Raymond, tossing back the purse. « I 
do not levy contributions on such as you; 
*tis not my trade to take from the needy. I 
scorn such meanness.” 

“We of the Rommany are not wont to be 
overburdened with cash,’’ replied Joseph, 
with a smile. 

‘** And so you are one of them. I see that 
it is so; swarthy, athletic, fearless and hand- 
some. If you were not agipsey, you would 
be irresistible, among women.” 

Joseph acknowledged the compliment with 
a smile and a slight inclination of the head. 

‘*] dare say we shall know more of each 
other,” added Raymond. “The stirring 
events of life which keep us always in mo- 


- tion, will doubtless throw us together at 


some time and place.” 

“Where are you to be found?” asked 
Joseph, his curiosity excited. 

The highwayman looked pleasantly at the 
questioner, shook his gloved hand » 
smiled, and said in a soft voice, his 
horse lightly with the spur as he ang ? 

Nowhere in particular.” 


_ Before Joseph had time to form a suitable 

answer for a reply so indefinite, the horse- 
man was leaping ditches and hedges with 
reckless daring. 


" CHAPTER X. 
CLIFTON—THE PURSE—THE ESCAPE—THE 
COTTAGE. 


A NIGHT and a day have elapsed since we 
left Cora. After parting with Abershaw, 
she had proceeded some distance in the same 
direction; but in attempting to retrace her 
way to the abbey, she had become bewil- 
dered, and tried in vain to find it. The 
night coming on greatly increased the diffi- 
culties under which she was laboring. After 
walking a long time and getting very tired 
and dispirited, she was fortunate enough to 
find a hut which was tenantless, having been 
abandoned by its former occupants, doubt- 
less for some good reason. 

In this lonely dwelling she passed the 

night. Early in the morning she resumed 
- her wanderings. But she had deviated ao 
much from the proper direction that she had 
no correct idea of the locality of the abbey, 
and trusted to chance only for success. We 
will not attempt to follow the maiden in her 
devious wanderings. It was evident that all 
her efforts had been misdirected; no familiar 
object met her eyes, no landmark appeared 
to guide her steps; the darkened walls of 
the abbey did not greet her sight. 
. “ What will Jack think ?’’ she asked her- 
self many times. ‘‘ Ah, he will accuse me 
of ingratitude, and no longer feel a friendly 
interest in my misfortunes.” Reflections of 
this nature distressed Cora beyond descrip- 
tion. To a heart like hers, ingratitude ap- 
peared the blackest of sins. Cora’s limbs 
grew weary, and hunger became imperious 
in its demands. The sun was sinking in the 
western hemisphere; his beams, as they fell 
obliquely upon the branches of the trees, 
told her how fast time had sped, and how 
near the darksome night was. 

She had seen but few persons during the 
day, and ventured to make no inquiries. 
She now saw a man approaching on horse- 
back, and resolved to ask him the way to the 
ruined abbey, and how far it might be. She 
regarded the horseman with considerable 
curiosity as he drew near. That he was su- 
perbly mounted; was apparant at the first 
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glance. The beast that bore him was of the 
very largest description, with neck nobly 
arched, skin glossy black, limbs smooth, and 
formed with strict regard to both beauty and 
strength. The rider, so far as face and fig- 
ure were concerned, was worthy to mount 
such a steed. He sat in the saddle with 
grace and ease. As he approached, Cora 
observed that he drew his hat over his face 
as much as possible, as if he were not anxious 
to be closely scrutinized. He reined up of 
his own accord when he had reached the 
spot where Cora stood. 

There is a certain ruined abbey,’ said 
our heroine, lifting her eyes timidly towards 
the stranger’s face, ‘that I am anxious to 
find. Will you be so good as to direct me 
towards it, if you have any knowledge of the 
locality ?” 

The horseman gazed eagerly at the fair in- 
quirer, and she was obliged to repeat the 
question before he seemed to hear. 

‘* A monastery in ruins; there is such a 
place, but it is a long way from here,”’ he re- 
plied, courteously, but without taking his 
eyes from her. 

‘¢ Beg your pardon, miss,’”’ he added, im- 
mediately. ‘* You are””—— 

‘¢ A simple country maiden,’ interrupted 
Cora, quickly. ‘* In what direction am I to 
go, sir? ’’ she asked. 

** No one with you?” said the horseman, 
without heeding her question. 

** No one,”’ answered Cora, hesitatingly. 

‘* Excuse me, but you are dressed in gip- 
sey style?” 

Yes, sir,’’ stammered Cora, coloring. 

Poor, friendless, dispirited, sometimes 
wishing for death,” continued the horseman, 
in tones that thrilled to the heart. > 

‘** Alas! unfortunately too true! ’? respond- 
ed Cora. . 

** Reared with those whose habits you de- 
spise, timid, shrinking, miserable, abused, 
beaten, you yet bear upon your delicate 
person the marks of pitiless cruelty,” added 
the stranger, in tones partaking of the 
sweetness of a woman’s voice, when she 
speaks kindly and softly. 

_ “ You indeed know me, but I am sure you 
will pity me,” she exclaimed. 

‘“* Flying from the savage barbarity of a 
sorceress; wandering you know not where; 
going forward in fear; looking back with 
terror; shunning human forms and faces; 


starting and turning pale at every sound,” 
said the unknown. 
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“That is the picture of my own heart, 
laid open before you! ” cried Cora. 

The horseman bent forward to speak 
again, but he was interrupted by the sound 
of horses’ feet rapidly approaching. He cast 
a hurried glance around him, and laid his 
hand upon a pistol, whose silver mountings 
glistened in the hostlers. 

“T am pursued!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Goon 
in that direction, and I will endeavor to see 
you again after I have baffled the blood- 
thirsty hounds that are on my track. Take 
this, and secrete it about your person.”’ 

The unknown threw a heavy purse at 
Cora’s feet. 

Keep it,”’ he added. 
comfortable.” 

“By what name may I know you, and 
think of you?’ asked Cora, eagerly. 

“ By any name; Clifton will do; let it be 
Clifton. Ha! they come. I must away.” 

While he was yet speaking, four dragoons, 
with their heavy swords rattling at their 
sides, came suddenly in sight. 

‘Surrender, or we fire!’’? shouted the 
foremost, cocking a large horse-pistol. 

Clifton struck the spurs deep into the 
flanks of his steed. He snorted with pain 
and rage, reared, plunged, and then shot 
forward with matchless speed. The troopers 
discharged their pistols, and Cora heard the 
balls whistling through the air on the track 
of the flying horseman. 

“Give it to him, men!” cried the leader. 
“Shoot him down! Give him no quarter!” 

Paff, paff! went the pistols, but still Clif- 
ton sat firm in his saddle. On his right were 
high hedges, walls and deep ditces, and he 
reined his horse in that direction. 

He is lost,”” thought Cora. ‘‘ His horse 
cannot clear those hedges, and they will take 
him.” She clasped her hands and watched 
his course with breathless interest. He 
neared the barriers; the dragoons pressed 
forward and drew their swords. Cora trem- 
bled in every limb. Clifton turned partly in 
his saddle, waved his hand in adieu to his 
pursuers; his mighty steed gathered up all 
his power, and with a tremendous bound 
cleared a hedge of great height and width, 
and came down upon the other side with a 
foree that made the ground shake. He 
made no pause, and a dozen yards further 
on, leaped a hedge and a ditch together. 

The dragoons stopped, baffled at the first 
object. Not one of them dared attempt the 
feat, and with oaths and curses they turned 


“Tt will make you 


their horses’ heads to go round, each feeling 
the utter hopelessness of the pursuit. The 
scene passed so quickly, and was so strange 
and startling, that Cora stood transfixed 
with surprisé, and disposed to doubt the 
reality of all she had seen. When she had 
recovered, in some degree, her sélf-posses- 
sion, she started to leave the spot; but im- 
mediately remembered that the purse was 
lying where Clifton had thrown its She re- 
turned, took it from the ground, and was 
astonished at finding it so heavy. 

She asked herself what she should do with 
so much money, or whether she ought to 
accept it or had any right to it. But the 
mysterious giver was gone, and she could 
not return it if she desired. She therefore 
secreted it as well as she was able about her 
person, wondering how the stranger had 
obtained it; whether he came honestly by it, 
and why the troopers pursued him. Ear- 
nestly hoping that he might escape, she re- 
newed her wanderings in the direction indi- 
cated by him. It puzzled her much that one 
professing to be her mother should treat her 
with unceasing cruelty, while total strangers 
should befriend her. 

For the last half hour dark clouds had 
been gathering in the heavens, and now the 
rain began to fall, gently at first, but more 
copiously by degrees, until it came down in 
torrents. To complete the misfortunes of 
Cora, the sun went down, and a very dark 
night set in. She was in a part of the coun- 
try unknown to her, and the road which she 
had taken led through a wide forest. Dreary 
prospect! Unwelcome situation! But where 
should she seek shelter? where fly for re- 
lief ? Hunger and wearines combined to 
render her more unfortunate. She resolved 
to seek shelter at the nearest cottage, and so 
went forward on her lonely way. 

The darkness grew more thick and impen- 
etrable, and the rain fell faster. Cora’s 
courage gave way; she thought she could go 
no further, and resting against a tree, hoped 
that the spreading branches would protect 
her, in some measure. While she stood 
thus, feelling very wretched, she saw the 
faint glimmerings of a light in the distance. 
She gathered all her energies for a final 
effort. The welcome beacon revived her 
expiring hopes, and she advanced with new 
vigor. How cheerful and encouraging the 
light looked, and how she struggled to teach 
it. She succeeded, and stood near the gate 
of a tidy cottage with a neat fence, She 
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pushed open the gate, entered the yard, 
tottered to the door, and fell fainting upon 
the threshold. A man with a benevolent 
“countenance heard the sound, came out, dis- 
covered her lying there, lifted her up, carried 
her in and laid her gently upon a couch. 
Immediately there was much bustle and stir 
in the cottage. A woman of about the same 
age, who was the man’s wife, came and as- 
sisted him in restoring Cora; and presently 
two interesting girls made their appearance, 
who manifested the same kindness. 

** How wet she is,” said one. 

*¢ And how pale,’’ added another. 

*¢ And how handsome,” continued a third. 

*¢ And how unfortunate,” said the woman; 
‘*but perhaps she is no better than she 
should be,’ she added. 

‘* Be charitable, wife,”’ replied the man who 
had carried Cora. ‘‘ Charity covereth a 
multitude of sins. This poor young woman 
needs our care, and it is our duty to aid her. 
Our own dear girls may wander from us, 
and one day be in distress, even as this fair 
stranger is. See, she opens her eyes.” 

The friendly exertions of the cottagers 
were rewarded with success. Cora was re- 
stored to consciousness, though she still 
continued weak and faint. Stimulents and 
“nourishment were given her as her debili- 
tated constitution demanded; she was di- 
vested of her wet garments and soon sunk 
into a quiet slumber, while one of the girls 
sat beside her. 

Poor Cora! It was the first time since 
her remembrance that she had been minis- 
tered to so kindly by one of her own sex. 
If,she partially awoke during the night, it 
was. to feel a soft hand holding her own, or 
carefully adjusting the bedclothes. 

Before the day dawned there was a reac- 
tion. Her flesh grew feverish, and her 
pulse increased in frequency to an alarming 
degree. Her mind also became disturbed, 
and when the morning came bright and 
pleasant, Cora was talking incoherently, and 
turning restlessly upon her bed. Sometimes 
she raved about a swarthy woman who 
abused her; sometimes of green fields and 
meadows, forests and dingles; sometimes of 
_ Jack Lynd, a rough but kindly man, who 
would be her friend; sometimes of Dunal- 
stein; sometimes of a strange horseman, who 
had given her gold; and once she spoke of 
the young Lord of Glenburn. 

Her illness continued for several days, 
during which time she received the kindest 
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usage from the cottagers. The family among 
whom she had been providentially cast con- 
sisted of four persons, Mr. Waldron and 
wife, and their two daughters, Mary and 
Ellen. All had felt a real interest in the 
fair, and, apparently, friendless being, who 
had so strangely appeared among them. 
But Mary had in a particular manner sym- 
pathized with Cora. She seldom left her 
bedside, and administered the medicine 
with her own hand, The dawn of con- 
sciousness was hailed by her with unfeigned 
joy. When at length the crisis passed, 
and the mind regained its lucidity, she 
looked at those about her like one dreaming. 
She saw a gentle girl bending over her 
couch, and felt the friendly pressure of her 
hand. What a thrill of pleasure it gave her, 
to know that there were such ministering 
angels in the world. She had never heard 
such sweet words before, never received 
such sisterly care. She soon learned to love 
the Waldron family, and Mary in particular. 
By mutual consent they had asked her no 
questions concerning her former life and 
connections. Touched by their generosity, 
when sufficiently restored, she told them all 
without reserve. 

Mr. Waldron and his wife looked at each 
other in surprise. 

You don’t look like a tramper,”’ said 
Mary to Cora. 

‘¢ You are whiter than I am,” added Ellen, 
with a smile. 

‘“* And to think that you have had no 
friends, and havé been used so cruelly,” 
continued Mary. ‘‘ How glad you must be 
to find one who will love you as I shall.”’ 

Cora expressed her gratitude with that 
earnestness which gratitude only can impart 
to the voice. Upon inquiring about the 
ruined monastery, she was informed by Mr. 
Waldron that 7" its locality; but it 
was some miles nt. He promised, also, 
to make search for Jack Lynd, which took a’ 
great burden from her mind. 

In relating the history of her life, she had 
omitted to mention the adventure with the 
horseman who had called himself Clifton, 
fearing that it might be to his disadvantage. 
But she did not forget to assure them that 
she had money, and would pay them for all 
their trouble. We will here remark that 
the purse which Clifton had given her had 
been found by Mrs. Waldron and safely 
kept. Its weight convinced the good woman 
that it contained much value, which excited 
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her surprise very much. At first the family 
unanimously concluded that she was some 
fine lady in disguise; but Cora’s simple 
story had banished all such suspicions and 
set them right on this point. She soon be- 
came a great favorite, and it was finally 
agreed that she should not leave them, but 
become a member of their family. 

When she was fully restored to health, 
her gipsey garments were not again adopted, 
but others more becoming. She became 
cheerful and happy, and the contentment 
within communicated itself to her face and 
made her more beautiful than ever. Not 
many days after she had entered upon this 
existence, she was walking along in the ad- 
joining field, when she saw a man approach- 
ing on foot. Her heart beat with strange 
emotions, for the noble figure and the hand- 
some countenance were not unknown to her. 

It was the young Lord of Glenburn. So 
vividly did his unexpected appearance recall 
the past, that she grew faint, and her limbs 
trembled beneath her. Her first thought 
was to shun him, but that was not so easily 
effected; for he was coming directly towards 
her. 

Surely,’”’ he exclaimed, greatly agitated, 
“ T have seen that face before! ”’ 

“You have,’’ said Cora, painfully em- 
barrassed. ‘I cannot deny it.’’ 

**T have long been seeking you,’’ con- 
tinued Glenburn, earnestly. 

** And why, sir, should you seek one like 
me?” she asked, somewhat alarmed. 

‘“* Because I pitied your misfortunes, and 
desired to aid you,”’ replied Glenburn. 

** You are very good,” said Cora. 

** Please sit down upon this grassy knoll 
beside me. There is much I would say to 
you,”’ said Glenburn. 

** Will you not go to the cottage and say it 
there ?”’ asked Cora, timidly. 

‘* Do you fear me ?”’ said Glenburn. 

no; 1 am sure I do not,’ replied 
Cora, with a smile, seating herself as she 
had been requested. Glenburn took her 
hand in a friendly manner, and she suffered 
him to retain it. 

“* Since I first saw you at Forest Hill,” he 
said, **I have felt an interest in your for- 
tunes. The beauty of your person, the 
gentleness of your manners, your intelli- 
gence, the strangeness of your situation, all 
attacted me towards you. If I slept, I 
dreamed of you, walking over the hills and 
moors, sleeping in the open air, and beaten 


byacruel hag. If I awoke, it was to think of 
you until I slept and dreamed again. When 
you suddenly disappeared, though I hoped 
sincerely that you would escape the barbar- 
ity of Hepsey Herne, I regretted that I could 
no longer look upon your, sweet face. Nay, 
blush not; shed not those pearly tears; cease 
to tremble. Do you not guess the secret I 


would disclose ? Yes, your agitation assures 


me that I am understood. I confess it 
manfully, boldly, truly—I love you! ”’ 

** Love me!’ exclaimed Cora, while a crim- 
son blush suffused her face. ‘* Love me— 
the daughter of old Hepsey Herne—the off- 
spring of one whose wickedness shocks me 
—whose cruelty drives me mad ?”’ 

“Still the wild beatings of that heart; 
soothe down the agitation of your spirit; 
tranquilize your thoughts. I have reflected 
long upon this subject. I have considered 
all the objections that can be urged against 
my choice. I love you for yourself; and 
thus would woman be loved. Icare nothing 
for the circumstances which fortune has 
placed about you; you will rise above them. 
Frederick of Glenburn offers you his love, 
freely, respectfully, humbly, if you will.” 

Cora turned upon Glenburn a sweet and 
beaming smile. A gentle radiance gleamed 
from her eyes, revealing a happiness which 
lent inexpressible beauty to her face.. The 
next moment she was unconscious, and sup- 
ported tenderly by the kind hand of Freder- 
ick of Glenburn. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THERE IS DANGER NEAR—POOR JACK. 


THE shadows of night were creeping qui- 
etly into the dingle where Raymond stood. 
At a little distance from him his fine horse 
was feeding upon the verdant grass. The 
highwayman looked at the animal a long 
time, as if recalling all the dangers which 
he had carried him safely through. 

‘* A fitting spot for one like me,” said he, 
musingly, casting his eyes about the dingle. 
‘It is unknown, and consequently undis- 
turbed. Here I can rest in safety. The 
law cannot reach me. And what is the law ? 
A bubble, a chimera—a thing to protect the 
rich and oppress the poor.” Raymond 
paused. ‘‘Some one comes this way,’’ he. 
added, quickly, drawing a pistol from his 
pocket. ‘* Ah! ’tis old Hepsey. What now, 
I wonder! ” ; 


“Don’t fear; it is I,’’ she said, laying 
much stress on the word “‘ fear.” 

Raymond smiled proudly, but made no 
reply. 

‘“‘How curiously the stars twinkle to- 
night,” added the hag. 

‘“‘They shine very placidly,’’ remarked 
Raymond. 

‘** And look! the mysterious moon is creep- 
ing up in the sky. How solemn its great 
face looks. The moon is a strange thing; it 
knows what we are doing; it knows a great 
deal;-it makes the water and rain fall in the 
sea, and controls innumerable people.” 

believe it not,’ said the highwayman. 

‘“‘That’s because you are not wise; but 
you will learn better anon. It was on such 
a night as this that Margaret left us. The 
skies looked just as gentle as they do now, 
the face of the moon was just as silvery and 
solemn, and the stars were twinkling as 
softly and quietly.’ 

Your memory is good,’’ observed Ray- 
mond. 

** How could I forget it? Do I not think 
of it all the time, and do I not live to avenge 
her wrong, and for nothing else?” said the 
sorceress. 


‘Think less of vengeance,’’ rejoined Ray- 


mond. 
good.” 

** Never!’ exclaimed Hepsey. would 
die sooner than cease to think of revenge.” 

“**But this poor Cora—why should you 
make her the victim of your overgrown pas- 
sion for vengeance? Cease to pursue her; 
let the friendless child rest a little in peace,” 
remonstrated Raymond. 

** You provoke me with your faint-heart- 
edness; you put me intoa fury with your 
_ mercy. I tell you, no pity—not one grain 
of pity. What is to be will be, and fate will 
have it so.” 

“Can you get no tidings of Isadore?” 
asked the highwayman, with more interest 
than he had yet displayed. 

‘*No news; not a syllable,’”’ replied Hep- 
sey, Shaking her head mournfully. ‘ But I 
think I know the author of all this trouble; 
know him, and am tracking him—tracking 
him. Ha! ha!” 

“ You have prepared him a drug,” said 
Raymond, thoughtfully. 

“ T did; what of 

‘*It was probably for Isadore,’’ rejoined 
the other, in a voice somewhat agitated. 
“Your infernal acts react upon your own 


**So much bitterness of spirit is not 
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guilty head,” he added, with mueh emphasis. 

The long stick which Hepsey carried 

dropped from her hands. Her eyes glared 
with horror and fury, and she shook in every 
limb. 
Yes,’ resumed Raymond. ** Your hor- 
rible skill brings ruin upon the innocent, 
and heaps burning coalg upon your own 
seared and blackened heart.”’ 

‘*T will’straightway consult the spirits of 
the air, of fire, and of water,’’ muttered 
Hepsey, in a husky voice. “If Hardwick 
has done this deed, I will add another name 
to the list of those I hate.” 

**Do you often hear of me in your wan- 
derings ?”’ asked Raymond. 

‘* At every hamlet. The whole country 
is talking of your bold deeds. Papers de- 
scribing you and your horse are handed 
from one to another.”’ 

must change my appearance,”’ said 
the highwayman. 

‘The troopers are after you, too,”’ said 
Hepsey. 

‘*T know it,” he replied, with a significant 
smile. ‘‘ But they must learn to leap the 
hedges and ditches before they can take me.” 

‘*T have work to do now,” said the hag. 
‘¢T must kindle my fire yonder, and it must 
blaze till after midnight.” 

‘* At your horrible trade again?’’ said 
Raymond, with a shudder. 

‘*' Yes; the caldron must boil and bubble, 
the blue flames must kiss the air, and potent 
words must be said. Go into the cave and 
repose while I unlock the iron-bound book 
that holds the secrets of the future. I will 
bring up airy forms to-night, and compel 
them to speak. Do not fear if the wind 
blows, and old oaks are torn up by the roots; 
or if you hear strange sounds in the air like 
hollow voices, or horrible laughter.” 

Raymond entered the cave at the bottom 
of the dingle, and left Hepsey without. 

‘*She’s a fearful woman,” he muttered. 
‘* Venomous as a serpent, and mad as the 
maddest. She’s always been thus since 
Margaret disappeared. And the strange 
interest she feels in Isadore of Dunalstein 
makes her worse. She has some startling 
secret which I do not fathom, and which 
wears upon her and worries her.’’ 

Raymond stretched himself upon some 
straw, and in a short time was sleeping pro- 
foundly. In about an hour he was awak- 
ened by Hepsey, who appeared unusually 
excited. 
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‘There is danger near; but whether it 
menaces you or me I cannot tell,’’ she said, 
hurriedly, and then left him. 

The highwayman made no reply, and was 
soon asleep again. Another hour elapsed, 
and the sorceress awakened him a second 
time. 

‘“‘ The danger is for you! ”’ she said, wildly. 
“It is near; up, and be ready to meet it like 
aman.” 

“Go and get some rest, Hepsey,”’ an- 
swered Raymond. ‘ Your brain is unusu- 
ally troubled to-night.” 

‘Up, idiot! I tell you there is danger. I 
see, feel and know it; it has been whispered 
in my ear. Bodyless creatures have been 
with me, that made significant signs, and 
poipted with their airy fingers. Now they 
are laughing at your stupidity. Up, I say!” 

‘Tis fancy, Hepsey; nothing but ”—— 

Hist! hush! ” 

‘* Did you hear aught ?” 

* Hark, I say!’ 

Old Hepsey shut her eyes, bent her head, 
and listened with breathless intensity. 

* Fool!” she suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘ Why 
do you lie here, to be taken and strangled? 
The danger is very near.’’ As she spoke 
she seized Raymond by the shoulders, and 
with masculine strength raised him to his 
feet and pushed him into the open air. 

*“‘T have saddled your horse. See him! 
he stands with ears erect and the bridle 
flowing upon his neck. Mount, and away 
for life! Where are your pistols ? ”’ 

‘“* Hear they are.” 

‘Hark once more! I hear steps yonder.”’ 

“Tt cannot be. This retreat is unknown.” 

““Obstinate man! I abandon you to your 
fate!” 

‘* By all that’s good! I do hear steps, and 
they come this way. I thank you, Hepsey, 
for your warning. See to your own safety, 
and do not fear for me.” 

**T am safe in all places. I care not for 
the face of clay, for I have looked upon 
those who are fleshless and more terrible. 
What is to be will be.” 

“Even so,”’ said Raymond, vaulting into 
the saddle. 

“‘ Now I am safe,” he added, striking the 
smooth, arching neck of his steed. 

“No, not quite safe,” said Hepsey. 
“Take this and wear it in your bosom; it is 
the lodestone which has power to save you 
from the evil chance.” 

The hag handed him a lodestone attached 


to a chain. He threw the links over his 
head and about his neck and thrust the stone 
into his bosom. The act was scarcely com- 
pleted when the report of a pistol broke the 
stillness of the dingle. Raymond reeled in 
the saddle and came near losing his seat. ~ 

Are you hit?” cried Hepsey. 

‘“‘T am struck, but not wounded; the lode- 
stone has saved me,” he replied, and the 
next moment was thundering away like the 
wind, marking the track of his flight only 
by streams of fire drawn from the flinty 
rock by the iron-bound hoofs of his mighty 
steed. One, two, three, four shots were 
sent after him, and the dingle, so still and 
solitary one hour previous, now resounded 
with shouts. 

“Thanks to the lodestone!’’ exclaimed 
Hepsey. ‘“ But what’s that! Tis the sound 
of his horse’s hoofs—he comes this way 
again—his flight is cut off iu that direction!” 

The hag was right. But a few moments 
elapsed before he drew up his fiery steed 
again at the mouth of the cavern and leaped 
from his seat. 

‘Bring me my sword!”’ he cried. ‘*My 
escape is cut off in that direction, and I 
must fight my way out.”’ 

Hepsey sprang into the cave and instantly 
returned, bringing a heavy sword. 

‘* Buckle on, woman! be quick! They are 
coming this way—how clumsy you are—your 
fingers are useless as sticks! There, that 
will do. Look out for the shots—run into 
the cavern. Fiends and fury, how they 
press upon me! ” 

Again the highwayman leaped into the 
saddle, and dashed away with the headlong 
recklessness of an avalanche. He was fly- 
ing through a narrow path, when the stout 
figure of Jack Lynd sprang from behind a 
rock and stood before him, at the distance 
of a few yards, with a cocked pistol. 

‘* Here’s a stunner for you!” he shouted, 
and fired at Raymond’s head. 

cried Raymond. ‘Crouch, or 
I will trample you to the earth!” 

Before Jack could well comprehend his 
position, the horse of the bold highwayman 
was leaping over him. He instinctively did 
as he was bidden; but a heavy hoof struck 
him upon the head, and stretched him sense- 
less and bleeding in the path. 

Many shots were fired from different 
points, as though there were many persons 
in the dingle, who thought as much noise 
must be made as possible. 
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The highwayman sped on his course. 
There was a brief clashing of swords, a few 
random shots, and the dingle gradually be- 


came quieter. The first thing that Jack 


heard was a burst of sardonic laughter, which 
sounded natural to him. He rubbed his 
aching eyes, looked up and saw a flood of 
moonlight and starlight shining upon the 
wrinkled face of Hepsey Herne. 

‘* Satan came also,’’ said Jack. 

Hal ha! ha!” laughed the hag. 

‘¢ More of your pleasin’ ways,”’ ejaculated 
Jack. 

‘*¢ You thought you could catch him!” said 
Hepsey, sarcastically. 

** Don’t go for to fret yourself,” answered 
Jack, rising slowly to his feet. 

‘““Where’s your ‘stunners’ and your 
‘ knocks,’ and all that sort of flash stuff?” 
cried old Hepsey. 
got ’em in quantities,” said Jack. 
‘I have wet knocks and dry knocks, say which 

will you try,— 

A poke in the head or a bung in the eye?” 

“A fine mark you have got on your 
skull,’ added Hepsey. ‘‘ Heaven grant it 
may never heal, and be your death. Oh, 
you like knocks, and you’ve got a proper 
one!” 

“This bit of a knock on my head ain’t 
nothin’ to speak on,’ replied Lynd, “It 
makes me feel a little dizzy, but on the 
whole it is werry refreshin’, because it does 
one good to have the blood started once in a 
while, and saves the doctors trouble.”’ 

‘*Make yourself merry while you can,” 
continued the sorceress. ‘But it won’t 
last long. You are wanted in a place where 
you’ll never come back.” 

Where?” asked Jack. 

Down—far down,” she replied. ‘In 
the grave, and below it.’’ 

“ Pile it on in quantities,” returned Jack, 

*“*You meddle with my business. You 
pretend to take pity on that one you should 
have let alone. I found it all out, as you 
shall learn to your own cost.”’ 

“You haven’t found her, then!” ex- 
claimed Jack, joyfully. 

** But I shall. I’m on the track of her, 
and I’ve got a plan that’ll make more than 
one heart ache. All in good time! all in 
good time! ha! ha!”’ 

‘* What a brimstone customer!” rejoined 
Jack, tauntingly. 

‘¢ The earth will be over you before a week 
has passed,” retorted the sorceress. 


‘“T’ll manage to get on top again some- 
how,” answered Jack. 

‘Less than a week!” added the hag, 
emphatically. 

“Thank you,”’ said Jack; “but stun me, 
if I believe it.” 

Hepsey grasped her stick with a vehe- 
mence which seemed to indicate that she 
would like to fell him to the ground and 
finish him on the spot. 

‘*¢ As long as you haven’t got Cora in your 
clutches, I don’t care,”’ said Lynd. 

Hepsey scowled at him fiercely. 

**Good-by, Mrs. Brimstone,’’ added Jack. 

The sorceress laughed like a hyena, and 
walked back towards the cavern, while Lynd 
made his way out of the dingle. still weak 
and bleeding. Our pugilistic friend was 
rather fond of whiskey and other strong 
drinks, and when the state of his finances 
(which were generally rather low) permit- 
ted, he carried a flask of his favorite bever- 
age in his pocket. He had been so fortunate 
as to replenish his bottle upon that day, and 
he now partook of it with the greatest possi- 
ble gusto. Having attended to this pleasant 
formality, he wrapped his. handkerchief 
about his head and went, on with much 
better courage. 

One thing, however, struck him as being 
a little singular: one drink did not usually 
affect him very much, but in this instance it 
exhilarated him to a wonderful degree. All 
those who had attended him in this expedi- 
tion against the highwayman had left the 
dingle, probably in pursuit; but he cared 
not for this. He felt comfortable and happy, 
and trudged on, singing all the songs he 
could remember. 

He soon forgot the wound upon his head, 
and imagined he never was so sound in 
body, and so blissful in mind. Some miles 
across the country there was an inn, well- 
known to Jack as the ‘‘ Red Lion,’ and in 
that direction he was traveling. But a 
pleasing languor succeeded the extraordi- 
nary exaltation which he had experienced, 
and he began to think about finding’a rest- 
ing-place in the open air. Gathering a 
quantity of heather, his couch was soon 
made beneath an oak, The languor which 
he had felt now increased to absolute weak- 
ness; bnt his mind remained tranquil in the 
enjoyment of its unsubstantial creations. 
Delightful images and bright colors floated 
continually before his closed eyes and ap- 
peared real. Fears in regard to the future 
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no longer haunted him. He suffered no 
spprebenalens about Cora; he knew she 
would do very well, and he had no occasion 
to trouble himself. As for Glenburn, he 
might recover his money in the best way he 
could, and catch the robber also. What 
were such matters to him? Sure enough! 
and poor Jack burst into a loud laugh; but 
his laughter had a hollow and unnatural 
sound. He would have drunk again, but he 
felt too languid to carry the bottle to his 
lips. Thus he continued for some time. 
Before morning his thoughts grew less lucid 
and more wild. He wandered in his intel- 
lect, forgot where he was, and nearly lost 
his own identity. The sun came up and 
shone pleasantly down into his face; but 
Jack sat solitary beneath the oak, and did 
not heed the bright sunshine. His eyes 
looked sunken and bloodshot, and there was 
an unnatural paleness upon his visage. The 
wound which he had received was now in- 
flamed and painful. 

Jack sat there a long time, and then sank 
back upon his bed of heather, feeling inde- 
scribably miserable, arousing himself occa- 
sionally enough to mutter about some event 
that was to happen in less than a week, and 
to menace some unknown person with a 


“ reg’lar stunner.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


FAILURE OF THE DRUG—THE SECRET 
PANEL, 


THE heart of the Lord of Hardwick was 
not touched with pity. The contemplation 
of the mute agony of Isadore failed to move 
him with compassion. He smiled and 
stretched forth his hand towards the help- 
less being who sat there before him like a 
figure cut from marble. A convulsive tremor 
shook her frame; the dull expression of her 
features changed, and she sprang to her feet 
strong and firm before Hardwick and the 
priest, The drug had spent its power. The 
smile passed from the lips of the villain, and 
the priest recoiled, abashed and confounded. 

‘Stand back!” cried Isadore. ‘ Heaven 
has heard my prayer. I am beyond your 
power. Back, I say, both of you! ”’ 

Hardwick’s hot cheek grew pale with dis- 
appointment. He blamed his own tardiness, 
and was ready to pluck out his hair with 
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would not permit you to fill up the cup " 
your irretrievable sins.” 

foiled!’? said Hardwick, with an 
oath. 

“TI do not fear you now. There is within 
my bosom an assurance of safety which 
tempts me to defy thee to do thy worst,” 
added Isadore, with the air of an inspired 
prophetess. 

‘You are yet a prisoner,” said Hardwick, 
at length, pointing significantly to the barred 
windows. not congratulate yourself 
until you are out of my power, and mistress 
of your own actions. Remember that I am 
blessed with masculine strength. Can you 
oppose your own weak arm to mine? Can 
your white hand resist the hand that is used 
to the sword and shield ?”’ 

**T do not tremble,” said Isadore. 

‘*T leave you for the present, but we shall 
meet again ere you wish it,” rejoined Hard- 
wick; and casting a threatening look at Isa- 
dore, preceded by the priest, he left the 
apartment and locked the door. 

Isadore’s first act was to enter the oratory 
and express her gratitude to Heaven for her 
unexpected deliverance. No other effects | 
of the drug remained than a dull headache 
and a slight pain in her limbs. When she 
had in some measure recovered from the 
excitement of the terrible ordeal which she 
had passed, she again turned her thoughts 
towards the discovery of some means of es- 
cape. By the aid of a lamp she continued 
her search until late in the evening. 

Fortune seemed to smile upon her en- 
deavors and favor her exertions. She found 
the secret panel referred to by the nun in 
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welcome event! She could scarcely credit 
the evidence which her senses received. 
Her indefatigable exertions were rewarded 
at last. She could escape! Glad thought! 
Happy prospect! Liberty was before her. 
So engaged was Isadore with the discovery 
which she had made that she did not hear 
the door of her prison open, nor was she 
aware that any person had entered, until 
Conly touched her upon her arm. She 
turned towards the intruder with a ery of 
alarm. 

‘* Put on these here things,” said Conly, 
pointing to some shawls which he had 
brought. 

‘* For what purpose ?’’ asked Isadore. 
‘** You are going home to your father’s.’” 
cannot believe it; youiare deceiving 
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me. The Lord of Hardwick is not so mer- 
ciful.”” 

“Tt isn’t him, ma’am, that’s a-going to do 
it; it’s me.” 

You ? ” 

“‘Exactly, ma’am. I am tired of his ser- 
‘vice, and am a-going to be an honest man.” 

‘*T doubt you,” said Isadore. 

‘“*You wrong me very much. I’ve got 
tired of seeing you so unhappy, and I can’t 
stand it no longer. So come along, Miss 
Isadore; there ain’t no time to lose.” 

I could believe you! ”’ 

** Well, you can, and ought to. I’ve gota 
coach at the door; we’ll take the great road 
leading to your father’s castle, and be there 
safe and sound afore morning.’’ 

“Tf this is true I will reward you well,” 
said Isadore. ‘‘ My condition cannot be 
worse, and so I will trust you.”’ 

Isadore wrapped herself in the shawls 
which Conly had brought, and followed him. 
A coach with two horses was at the gate of 
the abbey, as he had said. She stepped into 
it; Conly closed the door, mounted the box 
and rode off. 

She was much surprised and alarmed when 
she discovered that she was not alone. 
There was a man in the coach muffled in a 

' large cloak, the outline of whose person she 
was enabled to see by the rays of moonlight 
faintly streaming in through the small win- 
dows. She sat still without daring to utter 
a word, while her mind was agitated by 
doubts and misgivings in regard to the 
promises of Conly. 

Hour after hour the coach rolled on, as 
fast as the roughness of the roads would 
permit; and by degrees the chilling convic- 
tion that they were not traveling towards 
Dunalstein forced itself upon her mind. 
Just as the day was dawning, the coach 
stopped at the door of an obscure inn, which 
Isadore did not remember to have seen 
before. Conly opened the door and motioned 
her to alight. 

** Where am I?” she asked. 

‘*In a safe place,” he replied. 

Isadore alighted, and the man in the cloak 
followed, and she now perceived that he 
wore a mask. 

‘You havé deceived me,” she said, to 
Conly. 

“ T lost my way in the darkness,” he re- 
plied, “* but we'll get right after the horses 
have rested, and you have taken some re- 
freshments.”’ 
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Although Isadore was well persuaded that 
this was false, she followed Conly without 
deigning any reply. She was conducted into 
an upper room, where it was evident that 
precautions had been taken to prevent her 
from escaping; for the windows were fas- 
tened in the same manner as those at the 
abbey. 

‘Now, be quiet,” said Conly. Don’t 
make a noise. As for refreshments, you are 
at liberty to order anything you want.”’ 

** Is there not some female here who will 
prepare and bring them to me ?” she asked. 

Perhaps so, ma’am. I’ll see.” 

‘* What man was that who came in the 
carriage with me?” 

‘¢That’s a secret. Perhaps it will turn 
out a werry pleasant surprise.” 

** Was it Hardwick ? ”’ 

course not,” replied Conly, and im- 
mediately left. 

In a short time he returned, accompanied 
by a young woman bringing food. Isadore 
regarded her features attentively, to learn 
whether her heart was susceptible of pity 
for others. She set the food upon the table, 
and arranged it, casting furtive glances at 
Isadore. 

Conly manifested no disposition to leave 
them, and she resolved to address the young 
woman boldly, while he was present. She 
approached the girl to take her hand in hers 
and appeal to her for aid; but she shrank 
from her with evident fear. 

‘¢- You are one of my own sex,” said Isa- 
dore, gently, ‘“‘ and I entreat you to listen to 
me for a few moments.” 

The young woman looked at Conly, who 
shook his head dubiously, saying, in a 
mournful voice, ‘‘ She’s allers in that way.” 

“ Listen to me, young woman,” added 
Isadore. ‘‘ Heed not the words of that 
wretch. I have been grossly wronged and 
insulted. I have been forcibly dragged from 
home by a villain who prosecutes me with 
remorseless rigor. 1am the daughter of the 
Lord of Dunalstein. Be the means of restor- 
ing me to my father, and you shall be re- 
warded above your most sanguine hopes.”’ 

** Ain’t it a pity,” said Conly. 

‘‘ She appears perfectly harmless,” replied 
the girl. 

‘*She’s violent, sometimes,” 
Conly. 

** Come, be a good creature, and eat some 
of this nice cake,” said the girl, kindly. 
Isadore was not long in perceiving the 
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true state of the case. She had been repre- 
sented by Conly as a mad woman, and the 
girl who now shrunk from her with such 
evident horror, was laboring under that im- 
pression. Indignation and despair struggled 
within her, each for the mastery. 

_ “Take care of yourself now,” said Conly, 
edging towards the door; ‘‘ one of her wild 
fits is comin’ on.”’ 

“Poor soul! how dreadful she looks!”’ 
added the serving girl. ‘‘ Sometimes she 
appears as though she was going to cry, and 
then as if she wanted to be real downright 
angry. It’s a terrible thing, I’m sure.” 

“ Werry sad!” 

“« My good girl, please hear me,’’ resumed 
Isadore, striving to control her indignation. 
‘“T am not mad; you have been deceived. 
If anyone should ever inquire for Isadore of 
Dunalstein, tell them that you saw her, and 
that she was in the power of the Lord of 
Hardwick.” 

‘* Ever since she’s been in this awful way, 
she’s called her father the Lord of Dunal- 
stein,” said Conly. 

“How malumchully! Don’t know her 
own father!” 

Isadore burst into tears, and never felt 
more wronged and miserable. 

‘* Eat, that’s a dear good soul,” the 

“I’m sure a little food will do you 

“ Do me the favor to taste the food and 
wine you have placed upon the table, and I 
will do so.” 

‘* Stand back a little, that’s a good crea- 
ture, and I will.” 

_ Isadore did as she was requested. The 
girl advanced to the table, ate some of each 
article, and drank of the wine and water. 

_ “ Thank you,” said Conly, quickly. ‘‘ It’s 
allers best to humor her as much as pos- 
sible.” 

‘* How pretty she is, and how bad her 
father must feel. I’m sure she looks un- 
happy.” 

“You'd better come away, now. The 
sight of you kind o’ worries her,” added 
Conly. 

“Stop one moment, my good girl,” 
Isadore, kindly. ‘‘Take this ring as oon re- 
ward for your well-meant kindness.” 

She drew a ring of considerable value from 
her finger and held it out; but the girl 
feared to approach to take it. 

_ “ Lay it on the table, that’s a good girl,”’ 
said the girl, soothingly. 


With a sigh and a tear, Isadore placed the 
trinket upon the table and withdrew a few 
steps, while the girl advanced and took it; 
then casting a look of sympathy, she left the 
room. 

This last cruel deception, though it cut her 
to the heart, and made her feel wretched, 
aroused all her energies. She resolved (for 
the hundredth time probably) to escape in 
some manner, if such a welcome event were 
within the bounds of possibility. Isadore 
stood at a window gazing out upon a field. 
Presently she saw a horseman crossing it 
leisurely. She watched him with intense 
interest. She could not be mistaken—she 
had seen the rider before. The noble figure, 
the graceful and yet careless riding, and the 
dark gray horse he bestrode, all proclaimed 
him to be Joseph Abershaw, the gipsey. 
Isadore was conscious that the blood was 
rushing into her cheeks, and her heart beat- 
ing with unwonted force. 

‘*¢ And he is called the handsomest youth 
in England,” she said, to herself. Thenshe 
added aloud; ‘“‘ Heaven send him this way! ”’ 

She would have waved her handkerchief 
to him, but the windows were fastened. She 
passed her arm between the lattice-work, and 
with her hand broke out a pane of glass; but 
in doing so cut and lacerated her fingers 
upon the sharp edges and angles. She then 
waved her handkerchief towards Abershaw, 
as effectually as she could, under the cireum- 
stances. But the signal appeared unnoticed, 
and he rode on without changing his direc- 
tion. Isadore would have called to him, but 
she knew the distance was too great, and 
her voice would not reach him. Her jailors 
would hear her also, and take measures to 
prevent her making a similar attempt, when 
there might be a better prospect of success. 
She therefore remained silent, and shook 
her handkerchief in vain. Abershaw passed 
on his way. 

Not long after she heard a horseman ride 
up tothe inn. She heard him dismount and 
speak to the groom. Could she be deceived! 
—the voice sounded like her father’s. Fora 
moment she allowed herself to cherish this 
thought; but when she reflected that the 
distance was considerable, that.she had heard 
the voice but indistinctly, and modified by 
the intervening walls, she was convinced 
that she was mistaken, and that her own 
imagination had much to do in converting 
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‘It might have been an hour after this 
incident when our heroine heard two persons 
riding away at a gallop. She ran hastily to 
the window, and saw her father and Hard- 
wick dashing furiously along in the direction 
where Joseph Abershaw had disappeared. 
She called after him with all her strength, 
but her voice was drowned by the clatter of 
his horses’ feet; they were soon out of sight. 
What a bitter disappointment to Isadore! 
Her father had been under the same roof 
that covered her, and had gone hence influ- 
enced by the Lord of Hardwick. She knew 
that the former was anxious for her safety, 
and would spare no pains to unravel the 
mystery of her disappearance; but while he 
reposed implict faith in Hardwick, there was 
no hope that he would be successful. What 
were her father’s thoughts? she asked. 
On whom did his suspicions rest? Perhaps 
on Joseph Abershaw, was the reply that 
came back to the last question. 
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Isadore now heard several pistol shots in 
the distance, which filled her with appre- 
hension. And now she saw Abershaw rid- 
ing very fast across the field, closely pursued 
by her father and Hardwick. They overtook 
him and both attacked him at once, when a 
desperate fight ensued. It fared ill with 
Abershaw, for besides having two foes to 
contend with, he was poorly armed for such 
an unequal encounter. The gipsey would 
have been vanquished had not the following 
incident occurred in his favor: A man 
mounted upon a large black horse galloped 
up to the contending parties, and helped the 
weaker of the two. Hardwick was wounded, 
the fight ceased, and Abersaw and his ally 
rode away together. Agitated by many 
conflicting emotions, Isadore saw them dis- 
appear in the adjacent forest, while her 
father and Hardwick slowly approached the 
inn. 


SOME MONSTER NUGGETS. 


HERE was recently on exhibition in the 
city of London the largest ‘‘ nugget,” 

or lump of gold, that has been found of 
recent years in the Australian colonies. Its 
weight was 617 ounces and its value in cur- 
rent coin £2400. But, though this ‘‘ Lady 


Loch ” nugget (for so it was named after 
the wife of Sir Henry Brougham Loch, the 
present Viceroy of the colony of Victoria, 
in which it was found) attracted a large 
amount of attention, and was also an object 
of considerable curiosity in London, it would 
have been thought little of some twenty or 
thirty years ago, when monster nuggets were 
no novelties on the Australian goldfields. 
But these large masses of gold were mostly 
found on or near the surface, and ever since 
the era of d eep-sinking commenced, they have 
been but rarely met with. As most people 
are aware, gold mining in Australia is now 
chiefly carried on by the systematic crushing 
of the auriferous quartz, which is brought to 
the surface from depths exceeding two thou- 
sand feet in some instances. In the early 
digging days the workings were almost en- 
tirely of a superficial character, and it was in 
the alluvial soil thus opened up that most of 


the monster nuggets were discovered from 
time to time. 

It is a noteworthy fact that one colony, 
Victoria, has not only produced the largest 
nugget the world has ever seen, but has out- 
distanced all competitors in the quantity and 
variety of its lesser golden glories. The 
famous nugget answering to the above de- 
scription is' known in history as the “ Wel- 
come Stranger.”? It was discovered under 
singular cireumstances in the Dunolly dis- 
trict of Victoria, which is one ‘hundred and 
ten miles northwest of the capital, Mel- 
bourne, by two Cornish miners named 
Deeson and Oates. Their career is remark- 
able, as showing how fortune, after frown- 
ing for years, will suddenly smile on the 
objects of her apparent aversion. These 
two Cornishmen emigrated from England to 
Australia by the same vessel in 1854. They 
betook themselves to the far-famed Sand- 
hurst Goldfield in Victoria; they worked 
together industriously for years, and yet 
only contrived to make a bare livelihood 
by their exertions. Thinking that change of 
place might possibly mean change of luck, 
they moved to the Dunolly Goldfield, and 
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their spirits were considerably raised by the 
discovery of some small nuggets. But this 
was only a momentary gleam of sunshine, 
for their former ill-luck pursued them again, 
and pursued them even more relentlessly 
than before. 

The time at last came, on the morning of 
Friday, February 5, 1869, when the store- 
keeper with whom they were accustomed to 
deal refused to supply them any longer with 
the necessaries of life until they liquidated 
the debt they hadalreadyincurred. For the 
first time in their lives they went hungry to 
work, and the spectacle of these two brave 
fellows fighting on an empty stomach against 
continued ill-luck must have moved the fickle 
goddess to pity and repentance. Gloomy 
and depressed as they naturally were, they 
plied their picks with indomitable persever- 
ance, and while Deeson was breaking up the 
earth around the roots of a tree, his pick 
suddenly and sharply rebounded by reason 
of it having struck some very hard substance. 
“ Come and see what this is,”’ he called out, 
to his mate. Totheir astonishment, “ this ”’ 
turned out to be the ‘‘ Welcome Stranger ”’ 
nugget; and thus two poverty-stricken Cor- 
nish miners became in a moment the pos- 
sessors of the largest mass of gold that mor- 
tal eyes ever saw, or are likely to see again. 
Such a revolution of fortune is probably 
unique in the annals of the human race. 
Almost bewildered by the unexpected treas- 
ure they had found at their feet, Deeson and 
Oates removed the superincumbent clay, 
aud there revealed to their wondering eyes 
was a lump of gold, a foot long and foot 
broad, and so heavy that their joint strength 
could scarcely move it. A dray having been 
procured, the monster nugget was escorted 
by an admiring procession into the town of 
Dunolly, and carried into the local branch of 
the London Chartered Bank, where it was 
weighed, and found to contain 2268 ounces 
of gold. The Bank purchased the nugget 
for £95384 which the once unlucky, but now so 
fortunate pair of Cornish miners, divided 
equally between them. Whether the store- 
keeper who refused them the materials fora 
breakfast that morning apologized for his 
harsh behavior, history relates not, but the 
probability is that he was paid the precise 
amount of his debt and no more; whereas, 
had he acted in a more generous spirit 
towards two brothers in distress, he might 
have come in for a handsome present out of 
the proceeds of the ‘“‘ Welcome Stranger.”’ 


The ‘* Welcome ” nugget, found at Bakery 
Hill, Ballarat, in Victoria, on June 15, 1858) 
was nearly as large as the one just described, 
its weight being 2217 ounces 16 pwts. It 
was found at a depth of one hundred and 
eighty feet in a claim belonging to a party 
of twenty-four men, who disposed of it for 
£10,500. A similar nugget weighing 571 
ounces was found in close proximity to it. 
After being exhibited in Melbourne, the 
‘* Welcome ”’ nugget was brought to London 
and smelted in November, 1859. The assay 
showed that it contained 99.20 per cent of 
geld. 

Another valuable nugget, which was 
brought to London and exhibited at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, was the “‘ Blanche 
Barkly,” found by a party of four diggers 
on August 27, 1857, at Kingower, Victoria, 
just thirteen feet beneath the surface. It 
was twenty-eight inches long, ten inches 
broad in its widest part, and weighed 1743 
ounces 13 pwts. Itrealized £6905. A pecu- 
liarity about this nugget was the manner in 
which it had eluded the efforts of previous 
parties to capture it. Three years before its 
discovery, a number of miners, judging the 
place to be a “‘ likely” locality, had sunk 
holes within a few feet of the spot where 
this golden mass was reposing, and yet they 
were not lucky enough to strike it. What a 
tantalizing thought it must have been in 
after years, when they reflected on the fact 
that they were once within an arm’s length 
of £7000 without being fortunate enough to 
grasp the golden treasure! Kingower, like 
Dunolly, from which it is only a few miles 
distant, is a locality famous for its nuggets. 
One weighing 230 ounces was actually found 
on the surface covered with green moss; 
and pieces of gold have frequently been 
picked up there after heavy rains, the water 
washing away the thin coating of ¢arth that 
had previously concealed them. Two men 
working in the Kingower district in 1860 
found a very fine nugget, weighing 805 
ounces, within a foot of the surface; and 
one of 715 ounces was unearthed at Daisy 
Hill at a depth of only three and a half feet. 

A notable instance of rapid fortune was 
that of a party of four, who, having been 
but a few months in the colony of Victoria, 
were lucky enough to alight on a nugget 
weighing 1615 ounces. They immediately 
returned to England with their prize, and 
sold it for £5532. The place where they 
thus quickly made their “ pile,” to use an 
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expressive saying, was Canadian Gully, at 
Ballarat, a very prolific nugget-ground. 
There was also found the “‘ Lady Hotham ”’ 
nugget, called after the wife of Sir Charles 
Hotham, one of the early governors of 
Victoria. It was discovered on September 
8, 1854, at a depth of 135 feet. Its weight 
was 1177 ounces; and near it were found a 
number of smaller nuggets of the aggregate 
weight of 2600 ounces, so that the total value 
of the gold extracted from this one claim 
was no less than £13000. As showing the 
phenomenal richness of this locality, it may 
be added that on January 20, 1853, a party 
of three brought to the surface a solid mass 
of gold weighing 1117 ounces; and two days 
afterwards, in the same tunnel, a splendid 
pyramidal-shaped nugget weighing 1011 
ounces was discovered; the conjoint value 
of the two being £7500. 

A case somewhat similar to one already 


described was that of the ‘‘ Heron ” nugget, 


a solid mass-of gold to the amount of 1008 
ounces, which was found at Fryer’s Creek, 
Victoria, by two young men who had been 
only three months in the colony. They 
were offered £4000 for it in Victoria; but 
they preferred to take it to England as a 
trophy, and there they sold it for £4080. 
The “ Victoria” nugget, as its name sug- 
gests, was purchased by the Victorian gov- 
ernment for presentation to Her Majesty. 
It was a very pretty specimen of 340 ounces, 
worth £1650, and was discovered at White 
Horse Gully, Sandhurst. Quite close to it, 


Sand within a foot of the surface, was found 


the ‘‘Dascombe” nugget, weighing 830 
ounces, which was also taken to London, 
and sold for £1500. 

- Just as a book should never be judged by 


its cover, so mineral substances should not 


be estimated by superficial indications. A 
neglect of this salutary precept was once 
very nearly resulting in the loss of a valuable 
Victorian nugget. A big lump of quartz 
was brought to the surface, and, as its ex- 
terior aspect presented only slight indica- 
tions. of the extent of gold, it was first 
believed to be valueless; but as soon as 
the mass was broken up, there, embedded 
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in the quartz, was a beautiful nugget of an 
oval shape. 

New South Wales, the parent colony of 
the Australian group, has produced a con- 
siderable quantity of gold, but not many 
notable nuggets.. Its most famous nugget 
was discovered by a native boy in June, 1851, 
at Meroo Creek, near the present town of 
Bathurst. This black boy was in the employ 
of Dr. Kerr as a shepherd, and one day, 
while minding his sheep, he casually came 
across three detached pieces of quartz. He 
tried to turn over the largest of the pieces 
with his stick; but he was astonished to find 
that the lump was much heavier than the 
ordinary quartz with which he was familiar. 
Bending down and looking closer, he saw a 
shining yellow mass lying near; and when 
he at last succeeded in lifting up the piece 
of quartz, his eyes expanded on observing 
that the whole of its under surface was of 
the same shining complexion. He probably 
did not realize the full value of his discovery; 
but he had sufficient sense to break off afew 
specimens and hasten to show them to his 
master. Dr. Kerr set off at once to verify 
the discovery; and when he arrived at the 
spot, his most sanguine antieipations were 
fulfilled by the event. He found himself 
the possessor of 1272 ounces of gold; and he 
rewarded the author of his wealth, the little 
black boy, with a flock of sheep and as much 
land as was needed for their pasture. 

It has been the fashion of late years to 
speak of the days of big nuggets as having 
gone forever; but the recent finding of two 
such brilliant specimens as the ‘ Lady 
Brassey and the Lady Loch” is a suffi- 
cient negative to such a gratuitous hypothe- 
sis. Irrespective of the old and ‘long-estab- 
lished goldfields, there are still not a few 
undeveloped auriferous areas in various 
parts of Victoria, notably in the extensive 
Gippsland district; and in these latter ‘it is 
not only possible, but, judging from analogy, 
highly probable that there are big nuggets 
lying not many feet from the surface awaiting 
the advent of the adventurous and lucky 
digger. : 
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A RETROSPECT.—CHILDHOOD. 


BY KITTY W. BOYDEN. 


(Fe to go back to childhood days, 

To the early springtime of life, 

When hearts were light with hope’s bright rays, 
And we dreamed not of care or strife ; 

To hear once more the sweet “‘ good-night,”’ 
From lips that long since are but dust; 

The loving kiss, the smile so bright, 
Within our hearts the same fond trust. 


To say once more the childish prayer, 
With a soul still untouched by sin, 

A spirit free from worldly care, 
As we join in the evening hymn. 

To have the same pure faith and love 
In human nature, frail and weak ; 

Be spotless as the whitest dove, 
As in our childhood’s dreamless sleep. 


Worcester, Mass., 1889. 


How eagerly we yearned to see 
What joys the future years would show, 
And longed for the fruit from every tree, 
Undaunted by past tales of woe. 
How bright our pathway seemed, how gay 
With flowers of hope, alas! soon gone. 
How brave and strong, as on our way 
. We danced, with laughter, jests and song. 


As one looks back on days gone by, 
How many lines of toil and pain 
Will smooth away, and every eye 
Will brighter grow, as once 
We seem to tread, with childish feet, 
Some old familiar path, where grow 
The fair wild flowers, whose fragrance sweet 
In memory lives, nor will not go. 


MRS. FANCOURT’S -FOLLY. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


RAVE John Fancourt and pretty Etta 
Camden were married after a very 
brief aequaintance and still briefer engage- 
ment. The fact was that John didn’t like 
Etta’s aunt and sole relative, and thought 
that the sooner he took his sweetheart away 
from her the better it would be. Not that 
Mrs. Dayton was not a good woman; but 
she was a very silly one, and entertained 
dozens of foolish superstitions which were 
not calculated to make her a fit guide for 
youth. John knew that Etta was singularly 
trustful, and easily led by her aunt, but he 
gave her credit for too much common sense 
to share her folly. Still, he felt that the 
soouer he took his sweetheart to a home of 
her own the better it would be for their fu- 
ture happiness; and_so, after an engagement 
of six weeks, they were married with Mrs. 
Dayton’s free consent, for the old lady had 
taken a liking to John. 

The happy young couple went on a brief 
wedding tour, which both thoroughly en- 
joyed, and then John took his lovely bride to 
Marryville, where he had furnished a little 
house in very comfortable style, for their 
occupamey. 


It was late in the afternoon when they 
reached their home, and the red beams of 
the sinking sun rested on the little house 
and threw a bright light on each shining 
pane in the windows. 

‘* That is a good omen, John,” said Etta, 
as she was tenderly lifted from the carriage; 


. which had conveyed them from the station. 


‘* The sun is resting on our home in all its 
dying glory.” 

‘*T am glad to hear we are to be lucky,” 
said John, “ but I can’t say I am a believer 
in omens.” 

‘“*T like the outside appearance of our 
domicile, John,” said Etta, as she ran up the 
steps, and John rang the bell. 

‘** And I know you will like the inside still 
better,” said John, as the newly engaged 
maid-of-all-work opened the door and smiled 
a welcome. 

But Etta did not return the girl’s smile; 
she had hardly taken a step into the hall be- 
fore she gave a moan; and a violent shudder 
shook her frame. 

‘* John! John!” she cried, pointing to the 
floor, her voice faltering, her cheeks white. 

** What is the matter? ” asked John in an 
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anxious tone, wondering if his newly made 
wife had suddenly developed traces of in- 
sanity. 

There are birds,—birds on the 
Etta moaned. 

“Don’t you like that pattern? Now, I 
thought it very pretty when I chose it.” 

*¢ It is a bad omen to have birds on an oil- 
cloth or carpet. It brings bad luck. We 
will never have any success in life so long as 
this cloth is on the hall.”? Then turning to 
the servant, she added, “‘I can’t walk on 
birds, Mary, so please unlatch the kitchen 
door. I will go around the back way.”’ 

“What utter folly!’ exclaimed John; 
and he was about to add something to his 
exclamation, but reflecting that Etta was 
probably but obeying one of her aunt’s silly 
superstitions, he said no more, only smiling 
as he met his wife at the back door. 

The next day when he came home in the 
evening, he found that the ill-omened oil- 
cloth had disappeared, and was replaced by 
a soft carpet of perfect shades. He said 
nothing to Etta about it; but when the bill 


for the carpet came to his office his face’ 


flushed with vexation. 

Eighteen dollars and sixty-three cents! 
rather an expensive superstition,’ he mut- 
tered, as he took out his pocket-book. ‘I 


think Mrs. Dayton should pay for such 


freaks as this. I must think of some cure 
for Etta’s folly.” 

A few days later John suggested to his 
wife the propriety of inviting some gentle- 
men friends to dinner. A party of eleven 


from his old home in Clarksville, forty miles . 


distant, had come to Marryville to attend a 
re-union of Odd Fellows, and for the sake of 
old times John wanted to give them a dinner, 
and perhaps thought it an excellent occasion 
to exhibit the beauty and intelligence of his 

‘¢ How many will there be ?” asked Etta. 
“T never gave adinner, but I think I can 
astonish you, John,’’ and she threw herself 
on an ottoman at her. husband’s feet, and 
looked up into his eyes, her own sparkling 
merriment. 

»* There are just eleven,” said John, think- 
ing his wife had the brightest eyes of any 
woman he had ever seen. 

** Eleven!’ echoed Etta, in a tone of 
horror. ‘Then that will make thirteen 
with ourselves. John, I can’t sit down to a 
table of thirteen. I am sure one of us would 
die before the year was out.” 
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John leaned back in his chair and laughed 
heartily; but he felt very much provoked 
with his wife when she persisted in her de- 
termination not to make the thirteen at the 
table. Arguments were of no avail, and 
tears ensued, as usual. At last it was set- 
tled that a business friend in Marryville 
should also be invited, and thus the unlucky 
number be avoided. John did not feel satis- 
fied with himself that he had yielded in the 
matter, but he had not yet decided on the 
best way to cure Etta of the notions she had 
learned from her aunt. His dismay was 
therefore great, when only ten of his friends 
from Clarksville came, the eleventh: having 
been called suddenly home by a telegram. 
The business friend had unfortunately come, 
and thus there were thirteen to sit at the 
table. 

Etta’s face showed very plainly her dis- 
tress, but she was firm in the resolve she 
had made. Going out in the hall she sent 
the servant to call her husband, and in a mo- 
ment he came to‘her looking very much per. 
turbed. 


‘What shall we do?” the young wife 


asked. 

‘‘ I don’t know, I’m sure,” answered John; 
‘your superstitions are annoying well 
as expensive.”’ 

“JT can’t and won’t sit down 
the table,’’ said Etta, firmly; ‘* butsinee you 


cannot advise me what to do,go back toyour * 


friends. I shall manage somehow. — 
think.” 

She did manage it. When the guests 
summoned to the table, there, in .# 


chair, sat the eldest child of the next-door 


neighbor, whom had borrowed for 
occasion. 

Of course the guests, were surprised ‘a 
seeing the child, and wondered privately 
why she had been invited to a dinner given 
to grown people; but this was not the worst 
of it. Miss Fanny fell into all sorts of 
troubles; she spilled her plate of soup into 
the lap of the gentleman sitting next to her, 
dropped a spoon covered with gravy on Etta’s 
dress, broke her goblet, cried when Etta told 
her to be more careful, and succeeded in 
making everyone feel very uncomfortable, 
and the dinner almost a complete . failure. 
. “T hope we shall never have another such 
time,”’ said Etta, when the guests had taken 
their departure. 
_ “T sincerely hope not,” said John, whose 
temper was decidedly ruffled. Gray’s 
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clothes were soaked with the soup that little 
minx spilled,” he added. 

‘“‘T am sure it was better to have a suit of 
clothes spoiled than a death in the family,” 
said Etta, her beautiful eyes filling with 
tears at John’s angry tones, “‘and I did not 
know who else to invite,” and she began to 
sob. 

Of course John could not bear to see his 
wife in tears, and so there was a reconcilia- 
tion at once, and Etta dried her eyes and 
smiled again. 

Several weeks had elapsed since the din- 
ner party, and things had gone very smoothly, 
when one afternoon John came home in 
much excitement. 

“Pack my valise as quickly as you can, 

Etta,” he said, ‘‘ for I have just received a 
telegram from. Clarksville. Father is very 
ill, and I must go to him at once.” 
' Etta soon had everything in the valise 
which her husband could need during a short 
visit; then promising to write as soon as he 
could, John hurried off. Thé front door had 
not closed when Etta made a discovery; her 
husband had left his. pocket-book on the 
bureau. It was not too late tocall him back, 
and she started towards the stairs; but sud- 
denly stopped short. No, she would not 
call him back. Aunt Dayton had said it was 
bad luck to call anyone back when they had 
started on a journey, and not for all the 
pockei-books in the world would Etta have 
brought bad luck on her husband. She 
knew he had no money with him to pay his 
fare. to Clarksville, but hoping that some 
friend would help him in his emergency she 
settled herself to her sewing. But she had 
taken’ only a few stitches when she heard 
the front door slam, and John springing up 
the stairs three feet at a time. 

“My pocket-book!”? he gasped, as he 
entered the room all out of breath. ‘‘ I’ve 
not a minute to lose.’’ 

“There it is,’ said Etta. ‘I found it the 
instant you left the room.”’ 

“Why in heaven’s name, then, didn’t 
you call me back? Nou knew I had no 
money.”” . 

“OQ John, you would have had bad luck if 
I”’——but with an angry exclamation her 
husband left the room before she could 
finish her sentence. 
n spite of the haste he made the train 
left the station before John, panting 
withhis violent exertions, reachedit. There 
was a other that ran by Clarksville until 
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but hire a carriage and drive there. This 
John did at an expense of twenty dollars, 


for he had to hire a driver as well as a horse - 
and buggy. His meditations on what his - 


wife’s folly had cost him may be better 
imagined than described. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when Clarks- 
ville was reached, for the horse was anything 


but a good traveler, and forty miles was a_ 


long jaunt, and John thought he had never. 
experienced a more disagreeable ride. To~ 
add to his miseries it began to rain hard 
when he was within a few miles of the town 


and he was wet to the skin by the time he 


drove up to his mother’s door. 

When all the miseries of the trip were de- 
tailed to Etta in a long letter the following 
day, particular stress was laid on the fact 
that a severe cold was the consequence of 
the wetting, and that Mrs. Fancourt the 


elder had the prospect of another invalid on. 


her hands. Etta felt very badly when she 
read the letter, and cried until her pretty 


eyelids were red and swollen; but it was too: 


late to mend matters. 

However, John did not become an invalid, 
in spite of his prophecy. His father rallied, 
and was so much better that John could 
leave him at the end of a week. But poor 
little Etta felt very keenly the change in her 
husband’s manner toward her, for he was 
no longer tender and loving as in the first 
days of their marriage. She knew that he 
had not forgiven her for all the trouble and 


expense she had caused him, and so far from > 
reproaching or scolding him, she was doubly | 


attentive and affectionate; and in conse- 
quence John’s heart melted, and he once 
again took his wife to his heart. 

But the domestic horizon was not long 
cloudless. A week afier peace had been 


restored, a box came for Etta by express... 
John opened it and disclosed to view a 
beautiful rustic hanging basket, completely 


covered with long green vines. 

‘It is a present from mother,” he said, 
lifting it out of the box. ‘I admired it so 
much as it hung in her sunny parlor window 


that she said we should have it for our house.” 


Let us hang it at once.” 


But to the young husband’s astonishment - 


no words of praise came from Etta’s lips, no 
expression of delight, and her face had 
grown quite pale. 

‘Don’t you like it, Etta?” ‘asked John.’ 


the next day, and his father might be dead. 
before that time. There was nothing to do 
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“ John, I cannot have that plant in my spirits. Aunt said she was to be in Marry- 
house. Aunt Dayton would as soon have ville to-day, and I must be sure to go to see 
poison about her as that kind of a vine. It her. So I went this afternoon, and she gave 


is very pretty, but »—— me a sitting all alone in a dark room. She 
“But what? please say what new folly said a spirit named William came and stood 
you have in mind.”’ by me; and, O John, I had a brother William 


“Tt is a wandering-jew plant, John, and who died fifteen years ago. She asked me if 
brings bad luck into a house,” said Etta. I knew who this spirit was, and I said ‘ yes,’ 
$*T know you are not a believer in ”—— and then she said I was to join. him on the 

‘¢T am a complete believer in your folly,” eighth of October. I began to cry, for I 
said John, walking toward the window. ‘‘I don’t want to die just yet; and when she told 
wonder what superstitious idea your wretched me of other spirits named Henry and Mary I 
aunt didn’t instill intoyour mind.” Andwith hardly paid any attention.” 
that he dashed the plant through the open ‘*Did you have a brother Henry and a 
window, and it fell crashing inthe alley-way sister Mary,” asked John, as gravely as he 
beyond. “Tt will bring bad luck to the ash- could. 
man when he picks it up,” he added, seating  ‘‘No; but I once had a friend named 
himself at the tea-table. Mary,” replied Etta. 

“Etta ate no supper, for her eyes overflowed ‘* And I have had half a dozen by that 
with tears every few minutes; but the fre- name,’ said John. ‘‘ But whois Henry 2" ” 
quent deluges for once had no effect on her ‘I don’t know, I am sure.” 
husband. ‘“‘T think, Etta, that there are many ex- 

But we must hasten to the end; for there cellent people who are firm believers in 
was an end to poor little Mrs. Fancourt’s Spiritualism; but if I were you I should not 
folly. John came home one day and found place any dependence on such a woman as 

wife of six months sobbing on the sofa, Mrs. Bowen, who travels from town to town 


in the darkened parlor. making money by the credulity of the fool- 
“ Are you sick, Etta? Isanyonedead?” ish.” 
he asked, kneeling down beside the sofa. ‘TI may be foolish, John. I dare say I 


“O John! I—I—am—going to die—on— am; but I feel a conviction that I shall die 
the—eighth of October,” sobbed Etta, bro- on Thursday, the eighth of October. I 


kenly. didn’t want to tell you at first, for I knew 
“ Die!’ repeated John, ‘‘O Etta! why do you'd laugh at me; but I felt so badly I had 
you say that?” to speak of it.” 


“Yes, I shall—die—on—Thursday, the  ‘‘I have not laughed at you, Etta. Of 
eighth of October,” repeated Etta. “‘I—have course I am sorry that I must lose. you so 
—consulied a medium.” soon, but I shall try to make your last days 

John started to his feet, and was about to pleasant;” and then he persuaded her to 
make use of an expression more forcible take a walk with him in the fresh air; and 
than elegant; but all at once a sudden idea when the tea-bell rang she felt a little better, 
struck him, and he saw how he might turn and even forgot for several minutes at atime 
this new whim to some advantage—he = that she had only three weeks more to. live. 
actually effect that long-delayed cure. But she drooped plainly as the days went 
face grew grave at once, and taking one of by. Laboring under the conviction that she 


. his wife’s small hands in his he stroked it was to die on the day the spirit (?) had fixed, 


gently, saying:— — ' she grew melancholy, lost her appetite, and 
“So I must lose you on the eighth of Oc- grew weaker and weaker as the dreaded time 
tober, Etta? Well, my dear, we mustsee of her dissolution drew near. She felt that 
how pleasantly we can pass the three weeks her husband did not appreciate as fully as b 
we have still to be together. But tell me all ought that she was passing away from hi 
about the medium, my darling.” for he attended to his business as usual, 2 © 
“T received a letter from Aunt Dayton only eo when she told him of li 
yesterday,’’ said Etta, who had grown calm, things which he must do when she was g © 
‘** and she wrote nearly eight pages about a ‘* Etta,” he said, on the sixth day o’ 2 
medium named Mrs. Bowen, who is travel- fatal October, at think it would do you »d 
ing from town to town giving seances, and to have a change of air. Suppose we « to 
telling people the future as revealed by mother’s for a few days?” 
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“ Nothing can save me, John, and I want 
to die at home,”” was the melancholy reply. 

‘“‘ But I would prefer that you should die 
at mother’s, Etta. It is more convenient; so 
get ready to go to-morrow and stay until 
Saturday.” 

“‘ Until Saturday! ” repeated Etta, with a 
sad smile, ‘‘ Well, it matters nothing to me. 
I will go, John.” 

So on Wednesday they went to Clarksville, 

reaching there about noon. John’s mother 
was shocked at Etta’s changed appearance, 
and insisted that she must go to her room 
and lie down until thoroughly rested from 
her journey. 

“ Just what I was about to propose,” said 
John; ‘* but first let me give you a glass of 
wine, Etta.” 

He took a flask from his pocket, and 
poured a small portion of its contents into a 
tumbler. Into this he dropped, unseen by 
his wife, a small, white powder; and then 
urged her to drink it all. She did so, though 
complaining of its being bitter; and then 
going to the room which had been prepared 
for her threw herself on the bed. 

I shall not sleep long, John,”’ she said. 
“ Tt is one o’clock now, and I shall not sleep 
later than three.”’ 

“Don’t mind me,” said John. ‘Sleep as 
long a8 you like. I shall get along nicely.” 

“But I want to be with you all I can, 
John. You forget that this.is my last day on 
earth,”’ 

John hurried from the room, unable to 
repress the smile which would have wounded 
his wife’s feelings had she seen it. 

When Etta awoke she glanced at her 
wateh and saw that it was nearly three 
o'clock. 

“TI have not rested long enough,” she 
sad, aloud, ‘I feelso dull and tired; but 
still I think I shall get up, for I have 80 
much to,say to John.” 

“You are awake, then,’’ said John, com 
ing into the room, ‘I have been waiting to 
hear you stir, jump up, Etta. 


Mother is preparing a delicious supper, and 
we will walk about the farm until it is 
ready.” 


They strolled over the pretty, old-fashioned 


gardens and down the shady lane where the 
leaves were turning red and golden. ’ 

John would not listen to any “last re- 
quests ” or permit his wife to speak of her 
approaching dissolution, and they spent a 
couple of hours very pleasantly, and Etta 
had quite an appetite for her early supper. 
After that was over she played cards with 
John until bedtime. 

The first thing she said when she awoke 
the next morning was, ‘‘ John, this is the 
day of my death. The eighth of October 
has come, and I already feel the fatal chill 
creeping over me.” 

‘* You are mistaken, Etta,” said John, very 
quietly, a gleam of mischief in his eyes. 
‘This is Friday, the ninth of October.” 

“Did we not come here yesterday?” 
asked Etta. 

‘*No,” answered John, came on 
Wednesday. You went to sleep an hour 
after we reached here, and slept until three 
o’clock yesterday afternoon. You did not 
think of its being the day of your death, as 
foretold by the medium, and, naturally, I 
did not remind you of it; for I am not anx- 
ious to lose you, Etta.”’ 

** You are telling me the truth, John? 
This is really Friday ? ” 

my dear. The fact is, I put asleep- 
ing potion in the wine you drank, and so” 
——but he did not finish, for Etta’s arms were 
about his neck, and she was sobbing con- 
vulsively. 

** John, John,”’ she said, brokenly, ‘ 
much trouble I have given you! But I 
cured of my folly. I shall never be guilty of 
entertaining another superstition.” 

‘She was cured, and so completely that 
she could laugh with John over the incidents 
of the first six months of their married life, 


by superstitions. 


R still in mutual sufferance lies 


The secret of true living; 
Love scarce is love that never knows t "a 
The sweetness of forgiving.— WHITTIER. “a 


and rejoice that she was no longer corer? 
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OODWOOD STREET, in the village of 

St. Leger, is a transverse street con- 
necting two parallel avenues. The village 
itself is a suburban one, about an hour’s ride 
by railway from the metropolis, and a favor- 
ite residence for merchants, clerks, and 
other business men of small means, whose 
occupation requires their daily attention in 
‘the city. The houses on Goodwood Street 
are all alike, and stand back some distance 
from the street, the space in front being 
pleasantly arranged in miniature gardens, 
divided from each other, and from the street, 


‘by neat fences, and in summer gay with 
‘flowers. The houses are all brick, three 
stories in height, with piazzas, also of three 


stories, covering their entire front. These 


piazzas are also divided, on each story, by 
‘close board partitions, and are provided on 
‘the upper floors with railings, breast high, 
of green lattice, as a precaution against acci- 
dents. Access to the gardens is had from 
‘the street by lattice gates, from which gravel 


walks conduct to the front doors of the 
“dwellings. 
On the thirteenth day of December, 1873, 


“painters were at work upon the piazzas of 


the third house from the corner of the 
southerly avenue, on the west side of the 
street. This house had been for some time 
“unoccupied, but had recently received a ten- 


“ant in the person of a gentleman of about 
forty years of age, who with his family, con- — 


sisting of a young wife, an infant son and a 


“servant, had taken possession.of the dwell- 
‘ing in November. 


The number of the 
house was 5. The name on the door was 
John Davis. So short atime had this family 


resided in Goodwood Street, that the usual 
‘neighborly intercourse had not yet been 
established with it, and little was known in 


St. Leger of John Davis, except that he 
went to the city very early in the morning, 
and returned to his house considerably after 
dark, on every day in the week except Sun- 
day. Rumor described him as a banker’s 
clerk, but of this the neighbors had no posi- 
tive information. 

The thirteenth of December was a cloudy 
day, and on the fourteenth a snowstorm set 
in, which continued throughout the day. 


“there’s a light in her wind 


At eleven o’clock on the evening of the 
fourteenth, two men got off the last down 
train at St. Leger station. One of these 
men was John Davis; the other was Mr, 
Henry Austin, a young bachelor who board- 
ed at No. 2 Goodwood Street, nearly oppo- 
site the residence of Mr. Davis. The men 
had apparently made each other’s acquain- 
tance on the train, and as they turned in the 
direction of Goodwood Street, one of them, 
looking up, remarked that the storm had 
evidently ceased, as the stars were shining 
out. 

‘* We are the first to break a track,”’ said 
Austin, pointing up the road which lay be- 
fore them, white and spotless in the star- 
light. 

‘This is bad for my newly painted piaz- 
zas,’”” replied the other. “I doubt if they 
had time tPary. But it’s just my luck.” 

‘You are not so fortunate as Madame 
Auvergne. She painted’ her house entire a 
week ago. Perhaps she is a better weather- 
prophet than you.” 

“Who is Madamé Auvergne ?” asked 
Davis. 

“ Almost your next-door neighbor. She 
has recently hired No. 9 for the winter. 
Is it possible you have not seem her? She 


‘is the handsomest woman ever seen in 


Goodwood Street,” said Austin, enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“You must pardon me,” said Dayis. 
am away from home so much that I know 
very little of my neighbors.” 

“ And I know little of the Steitiihe?* ve- 
plied Austin, ‘‘ except what I have observed 
from my own window, tearly opposite hers. 
She is a very beautiful woman,—French, I 
believe,—and is to open No. 9 as a school 
for young ladies. So,’’ continued’ | young 
man, again giving vent to his e\) usiasm, 
“we may have Goodwood © 2) bright 
this winter with pretty far». dy Jove! 

iow, and it’s 
Your folks 
to bed.” 
the upper win- 


the only light on the street, 
and mine have evidently.» 
John Davis looked up *' 


dows of No. 9 as they pos 4. A light was 


burning in the chamber »» he second story, 
and the top of @ wom» 2 head eould be 
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seen, whose owner was apparently writing 
or reading at a table. 


The men parted at the gate of Austin’s 
house, and Davis waded across the street 
through the deep snow, to his own. 

When Austin reached his own room, he 
went directly to the window and peered out 
into the street before lighting his lamp. 
Madame Auvergne’s shades being raised, a 
tolerably good view of her apartments could 
be obtained, and Austin’s gaze rested fora 
moment upon her graceful figure, as she 
sat with her back to the window, bending 
over her work, whatever it was, at the table. 
From this pleasant picture in the lighted 
room across the way, Austin looked down 
iuto the street at his friend Davis, who was 
endeavoring to push away the snow which 
had aceumulated about his gate. A deep 
drift had formed on the opposite sidewalk, 
and had been piled high against the fence, 
along the whole length of the street. John 
Davis was the first to break its continuous 
outline, and it was evident that none of the 
inhabitants of the opposite side of Good- 
wood Street had opened their gates since 
the snow ceased falling. 

Austin watched the shadowy figure of his 
friend, searcely discernible in the starlight, 
until he had succeeded in opening the gate, 
and had closed it, with a click, and walked 
up the path toward his door. Then the 
young bachelor drew down his window- 
shades, after a parting glance at Madame 
Ativergne’s studious figure, and turned from 
his window to light his lamp. As he did so 
a sound like a human cry reached his ear, 
and caused him to halt when half-way across 
his room, ‘The rattle of the window-shade, 
as he drew it down, nad partly drowned the 
sound, but to his ears it sounded almost 
like a ery of murder. He turned again to 
the window, drew up the shade, threw up 
the sash quickly, and looked out. 

“The ery was not repeated. No sound 
disturbed the stillness of the night. The 
stars Were glittering in a clear, cold sky; 
the spotless snow filled the street and gar- 
dens. The-only living thing visible to Aus- 
tin’s gaze was the graceful form of Madame 
Auvergne, bending over her table, in the 

room across the way. 

“It must have been a cat,’”’ thought Aus- 
tin, “or my imagination. It did not dis- 
turb my friend opposite, whatever it was.” 

And with this reflection he closed his 
window and went to bed. — 


At the breakfast-table next mo 

strange news awaited him. Goodw 
Street, from end to end, was in a state of 
the greatest excitement. Two constables 
standing at the gate of No. 5 denied access 
to all comers except to the properly consti- 
tuted authorities, while the roadway before 
the house was filled with an eager, noisy 
crowd; for John Davis had been found at 
the steps of his residence stiff and cold, 
with the snow about him dyed crimson with 
his blood. 
. There was an inquest after the funeral, at 
which all the inhabitants of the village who 
were able to gain access to the building in 
which it was held attended. Members of 
the press from the city were there, and an 
artist from an illustrated paper, who sketched 
the house No. 5 Goodwood Street, and drew 
an imaginary portrait of the murdered man, 
whom he had never seen. The witnesses 
examined were four. The first was a village 
physician, who had examined the body after 
its discovery. He testified that death had 
been caused by a blow upon the head with a 
blunt instrument,—possibly a hammer. The 
skull was beaten in, and death must have been 
instantaneous. Did not see the instrument 
with which the blow was inflicted. From 
the position and nature of the fracture, 
should say that it was impossible for it to 
have been caused by an accident. Deceased 
might have been able to utter a ery at the 
moment of being struck, but should think it 
hardly probable. Witness described . the 
wound in detail in medical language, and 
was permitted to stand aside. 

The second witness was Eliza Fleming, 
the servant of the Davis family. It was 
she who first discovered the body, about 
daylight on the morning of the fifteenth of 
December. She had opened the front door, 
with the intention of sweeping the snow 
from the piazza and front steps, and had 
found the murdered man lying face upward 
at the foot of the latter. Was at first too 
frightened to do anything but scream, but 
afterward thought her master might not be 
dead, and so went to him, but found the 
body quite cold. 

The rest of the testimony of this witness 
excited great interest. 

When she opened the door to sweep the 
piazza, there were no footprints in the snow 
around the door. This fact she remembered 
distinctly, as she glanced along the length 
of the piazza before seeing the body. There 
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was no disturbance of the snow at the foot 
of the steps, except such as was evidently 
caused by her master’s fall. Witness was 
the first to go out to the street and give the 
alarm. In doing so, she was compelled to 
step in the footprints made by her master, 
as the snow was quite deep. She was posi- 
tive that there were no footprints in the 
front yard except those made by Mr. Davis. 
There was no place around the front door 
where a person would be concealed from the 
view of any one coming up the gravel walk. 
_ The next witness was Mrs. Amelia Davis, 
widow of the deceased. Mr. Davis was 
teller in a' bank, which she named, in the 
city. When his body was found his gold 
watch, his pocket-book, gold pencil and seal 
ring were discovered in their proper places. 
Witness knew of no enemy to her husband. 
He was an inoffensive, good man. Eliza 
Fleming slept in a back room, adjoining the 
one occupied by witness, and could only 
leave it by passing through her mistress’s 
chamber. All the family retired at ten 
o’clock on the evening of the fourteenth of 
December, and Eliza Fleming did not rise 
until half-past five or six next morning. 
The personal property found on the body of 
the deceased was in the possession of the 
coroner. 

At this point a man with a sandy beard, 
-who occupied a seat near the coroner among 
the andienee, arose and requested permis- 
sion to ask a question of the witness. Per- 
mission being granted, the man with the 
sandy beard wanted to know what the name 
‘‘Marie” meant, on the inside of the seal 
ting belonging to deceased. In reply, wit- 
ness said she did not kuow. She had never 
seen the ring except upon her husband’s 
finger, when the name of course was con- 
eealed. She knew of no person named 
“ Marie.”” To further questions by the cor- 
oner, she said she knew little of her hus- 
band’s antecedents prior to her marriage. 
It was a love match, entered into against the 
wishes of her parents. Witness being then 
evidently in great mental distress, was per- 
mitted to stand aside, and the man with the 
sandy beard sat down, apparently satisfied. 

The fourth and last witness was Henry 
Austin. He briefly described his meeting 
with John Davis on the night of the four- 
teenth of December, their walk home to- 
gether, and parting at his own gate. He 
afterward saw from his window John Davis 
endeavoring to open his front gate by push- 


ing away the snow which had accumulated 
againstit. There was a deep drift of snow 
on the sidewalk on the west side of the 
street. Witness and deceased were the 
first persons to pass through Goodwood 
Street after the storm ceased. Was sure of 
that, because he remarked it to Mr. Davis. 
He had never known Mr. Davis prior to 
meeting him on the train that evening. 

This closed the testimony, and the jury, 
after a short consultation, delivered a ver- 
dict that John Davis came to his death by 
a blow from a blunt instrument at the hands 
of some person to the jury unknown. The 
crowd dispersed, each individual with his 
own theory as to the tragedy, and Austin 
walked thoughtfully toward his home. Be- 
fore he reached the street corner, he felt a 
hand upon his shoulder, and turning, found 
himself face to face with the man with the 
sandy beard. 

‘T beg your pardon,” said this individual. 
‘* My name is Mixer. I have just come from 
that remarkable inquest, and the coroner is 
a fool.” 

Austin looked at him inquiringly. 

“T am a city detective,” continued Mr. 
Mixer, ‘I read of this case in the papers, 
and came down here merely out of profes- 
sional curiosity. I want to make some in- 
quiries. You are the last man, with one 
exception, who saw Davis alive, and you 
look reasonably intelligent.” 

Austin bowed, and thanked him for the 
compliment. 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Mixer, 


“where is No. 5 Goodwood Street?’ 


“T am going home,’’ said Austin, ‘and 
will show you.” 

They proceeded down the street side by 
side, Austin glancing at his companion half 
suspiciously, as though not quite sure of his 
real character. Mr. Mixer was a short man, 
not over fifty years of age, with a keen gray 
eye which was evidently busy in taking a 
mental photograph of every step of, the 
way. 

This,” said Austin, at last, “is Good- 
wood Street, and there is No. 5.” 

Mr. Mixer stopped. in front of. the gate, 
and looked long and earnestly at the house. 
Then he opened the gate and walked slowly 
up the path toward the steps, at the foot of 
which he halted, From this position he 
surveyed the building from roof to basement 
with the air of one who thought of building 
a house precisely like it. 
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“The body,’ said Austin, ‘ was found 
here, where we now stand.” 

Mr. Mixer made no reply, but continued 
to gaze toward the upper windows, and 
along the fronts of the three-story verandas, 
to the end of the street. The blinds of No. 
5 were closed, the widow and her child 
having found a temporary home with her 
parents, and Eliza Fleming having been 
dismissed. 

‘‘Have you any theory in regard to the 
murder ?’’ asked Austin. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mixer. 

‘* May I ask what it is?”’ 

‘“‘ No,” said Mr. Mixer. ~ 
_ “Tt would seem,’’ said Austin, a little 
vexed, ‘“‘as if the blow must have fallen 
from the clouds,”’ 

_ “Or from the upper veranda,” said the 
detective, grimly. 

Austin started. ‘‘ Surely,” he exclaimed, 
“you do not suspect any of the Davis 
family?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Mixer. 

The detective mounted the steps, and 
bending over, rubbed his hand lightly on 
the green lattice railing of the piazza. The 
paint was not yet hard, and some of it came 
off upon his fingers. 

‘When was this paint put on?” he in- 
quired. 

**QOn the day before the murder. Dayis 
spoke about it as we walked from the sta- 
tion.” 

“Who are the occupants of the other 
houses on this side ?”’ 

Austin named them. All old and "well- 
known residents, who had lived in the same 
street for years. No. There was one ex- 
ception,— Madame Auvergne, a French 
teacher, who had hired No. 9 a short time 
since. But of course no suspicion could 
rest upon her—a woman. 

_ “ Of course not,’’ said Mr. Mixer. 

“* Besides,” said Austin, laughing, ‘she 
could prove an alibi. I saw her writing in 
her chamber at the very hour when it is 
- supposed that this murder took place.’’ 

observed Mr. Mixer. 

“Can I be of any further service ?”’ asked 
Austin, not very well pleased at this mono- 
syllabic conversation on the part of his com- 
panion. “I am afraid my dinner is getting 
cold,” 

“* Not at present, I think,” replied the 
detective.. ‘I am very much obliged to 
you. Good-day, sir.” Mr. Mixer nodded 


pleasantly; and thus dismissed, Austin 
turned, crossed the street, and entered his 
own dwelling. 

No sooner had Austin disappeared from 
view, than Mr. Mixer left the yard of No. 
5 and proceeded directly to No.9. A ring 
at the bell brought to the door a dark-com- 
plexioned maid, and an inquiry for Madame 
Auvergne elicited the information that mad- 
ame was out. Would monsieur step into 
the parlor and wait? Madame was expected 
to return soon. Mr. Mixer walked into the 
parlor and took a seat. Then the parlor 
door was closed, and he was left alone. 

The closing of the door was the signal for 
Mr. Mixer’s keen gray eye to spring into 
immediate activity. No deputy sheriff just . 
put into ‘* possession ’’ ever inventoried the 
contents of a room more rapidly or thor- 
oughly than did this active eye of Mr. 
Mixer’s. The apartment was rather sump- 
tuously furnished, but neither carpets, pic- 
tures, nor bric-a-brac held the attention of 
the detective long. One article only, at the 
farther end ‘of the room, excited in Mr. 
Mixer any interest whatever. This was.a 
lady’s writing-case, lying open upon a small 
table in the corner. Pens, ink and paper 
were strewn about it in some confusion, as 
though its owner had been called away. sud- 
denly, and had forgotten its condition. 

Mr. Mixer, sauntering around the; room 
with his hands behind him, halted before 
this table. An ebony paper-knife, inlaid 
with pearl, lay across some papers. Mr. 
Mixer took it up and turned it over criti- 
cally. The initials ‘“‘M. L. from J. D.,” 
inlaid upon the back, caused a slight eleva- 
tion of Mr, Mixer’s eyebrows. Lifting the 
lid of the desk, he looked within. Broken 
pens, odds and ends of sealing-wax, a few 
household recipes, some sheets of note- 
paper, and a small bundle of old letters tied 
with a faded ribbon, met his gaze.. It was 
a woman’s writing-case, with the usual con- 
tents. 

Footsteps sounded through the hall, and 
Mr. Mixer had only time to close the lid and 
slide back io his seat before the door opened, 
and a dark-complexioned maid entered the 
room: With a searching glance at the visi- 
tor she proceeded to the table, swept the 
papers from it, locked the desk, and taking 
it under her arm, again left the parlor. ; 

No sooner had the door closed than. Mr. 
Mixer indulged in some extraordinary pro- 
ceedings. Rising from his seat, he made a 
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low bow to an imaginary vis-a-vis. Then 
taking from his pocket, one after the other, 
a series of documents, he read them rapidly, 
holding the paper in a position to be in- 
stantly concealed should he be interrupted, 
and keeping one eye almost ceaselessly upon 
the door. 

His solitaty amusement was interrupted 
by the entrance of Madame Auvergne, and 
Mr. Mixer, rising, beheld before him a rav- 
ishingly beautiful woman, not over thirty- 
five years of age, who advanced gracefully 
to the centre of the room, and greeted him 
with the slightest possible gesture of in- 
quiry. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Mixer, bowing, 
**that Iam addressing Madame Auvergne.” 

“Tt is true,” replied the lady in a pleasant 
voice. ‘*Can I be of service to you?” 

“T have called,” said Mr. Mixer, “to 
make a few, perhaps unimportant, inquiries 
in connection with that dreadful affair at 
No. 5. Ido not know that you can render 
me any assistance, but as you are, I believe, 
the only native of France in this village, you 
may aid me in finding one of your country- 
‘women.”’ 

Madame Auvergne waved her visitor toa 
seat, and, seating herself deliberately, took 
time to reply. 

“Ts it,” she asked, “that this poor man 
was a friend of yours ?”” 

He was, madame,’”’ said Mr. Mixer, un- 
blushingly. 

** And how can I be of benefit?” asked 
madame. ‘‘ Mon Dieu! the whole affair 
‘was too horrible! What can I tell you?”’ 

“Do you know a woman named Marie 
Ledoux?” 

“T do not,” said Madame Auvergne. 

** Think a moment,” said Mr. Mixer. 

“Tt is useless,” she said, tapping her 
foot impatiently upon the carpet. “I never 
before heard of such a person.”’ 

The petulant motion of madame’s foot at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Mixer’s vigilant 
gray eye. No sooner had his gaze fallen 
upon the neat kid boot than he seemed rapt 
in admiration. Madame Auvergne noticed 
his observation, and the foot was coquet- 
tishly withdrawn beneath her dress. 

’ You do not know Marie Ledoux ?”’ said 
Mr. Mixer. 

“T have said it. I do not know her. 

What has this Marie Ledoux to do with this 
9? ” 
“Much,” replied Mr. Mixer. “Iam sorry 


you can tell me nothing of her, for Marie 
Ledoux murdered Mr. John Davis.” 

Madame Auvergne started, and looked at 
her visitor earnestly. A slight paleness 
crept over her face, as she exclaimed:— 

** Mon Dieu! How do you know that?” 

‘*Tf madame will have patience while I 
relate a long story,” said Mr. Mixer, “ I can 
give her strange information.” 

‘* T shall be happy,” said madame. ‘ Pray 
go on, monsieur.”’ 

“Tf you attended the inquest this morn- 
ing,” said Mr. Mixer, “‘ you will remember 
that Mrs. Davis testified that her marriage 
was a ‘love-match,’ made against her par- 
ents’ consent, and that she knew little of 
her husband’s antecedents. She knew noth- 
ing of any person named‘ Marie.’ This was 
probably true, for her husband doubtless 
concealed from her the history of his rela- 
tions with Marie Ledoux.” 

‘* Again Marie Ledoux! ” interrupted Mad- 
ame Auvergne. ‘“ In Heaven’s mares who 
was Marie Ledoux?” 

“The mistress of John Davis,’ replied 
Mr. Mixer. “The woman whom, when a 
young girl, he betrayed, and with whom he 
lived for years prior to his marriage, at Bor- 
deaux; the woman whom he at last cruelly 
abandoned, and left, in poverty and alone, 
when he fled to this country to séek a new 
fortune to replace the one he had dissipated 
abroad. The deserted woman treasured up 
her wrongs. With all the love her heart 
had held for him changed to hate, she man- 
aged to follow him, resolved upon the only 
revenge with which a spurned and rejected 
French-woman can be satisfied—his death. 
For years she traced him from place to place, 
and at last found him,—here in this village 
of St. Leger, here in Goodwood Street.” 

A low, inartieulate sound passed from the 
parted lips of Madame Auvergne, as she lis- 
tened with an expression of intense interest 
to this recital. Her face became a shade ° 
paler as Mr. Mixer proceeded. 

‘“* When John Davis returned home on the 
night of the fourteenth of this month,’” con- 
tinued the detective, “‘ he was felled to the 
earth at his own door ‘by a single blow from 
an unseen hand. The snow which covered 
the ground revealed no trace of the assassin. 
Why? Because the blow came from above. 
The person who killed John Davis was con- 
cealed behind the railing of the second story 
of the veranda, and delivered the fatal stroke 
while leaning over and clinging to the lat- 
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tice. That person was a woman, as I have 
said,—Marie Ledoux.” 

Madame Auvergne’s eyes were fastened 
upon her visitor with a look of intense 
eagerness, but she made no comment. Mr. 
Mixer proceeded :— 

‘“* You are doubtless curious to know how 
I have become acquainted with these de- 
tails,’ he said, ‘none of which appeared 
upon the inquest. Part of them are deduc- 
tions from my own observation of the scene 
of the homicide; the rest I have learned 
since I have been in this room.” 

Madame Auvergne’s face was very pale; 
but her hands lay motionless in her lap, and 
her eyebrows were raised with an expression 
of surprise at Mr. Mixer’s statement. 

“There was one thing,’ he continued, 

“upon whieh this woman had not counted. 
Cunningly as the crime had been planned to 
escape detection, and perfectly as it had 
been executed, Marie Ledoux had forgotten 
the green paint. The piazzas of No. 5 had 
recently been painted, and the paint was 
fresh. The murderer had not thought of 
that as she climbed along the lattice in mak- 
ing her escape. From her clothing, of 
‘course, the paint could be removed, or better 
still, the clothing could be destroyed; but 
‘when this was done there remained upon 
her boot a green mark which wholly escaped 
her notice.” 
There was a quick, almost imperceptible 
‘movement of the white hands, and the toe 
of Madame Auvergne’s kid boot protruded 
for an instant, ever so slightly, from beneath 
her dress. As it was drawn back its owner 
was trembling. 

Mr. Mixer drew from his pocket a pair of 
bright steel handcuffs, and laid them upon 
the table. Madame Auvergne sprang to her 
feet in a paroxysm of terror. 

“* What are those?” she cried, “‘and why 
do you bring them here? Take them away! 
Take them away! ”’ 

“ These,” said Mr. Mixer, “‘ are for Marie 
Ledoux—when I find her.” 

She stood before him with her black eyes 
glittering and her bosom heaving, regarding 
him earnestly for several moments. At last 
she pressed her hands to her temples and 
said, more calmly :— 

“Monsieur will pardon me. I have had 
several sleepless nights, and am very ner- 
vous.” 

She turned away, and unlocking a small 
cabinet near the door, took from it a small 


vial, which she placed to her lips. “A 
remedy which my physician ordered,” she 
explained, with a smile. “Iam subject to 
hysteria.” 

She placed the vial on the table near at 
hand, and resumed her seat. 

‘*¢ This tale is interesting,’ she said, with 
another smile. ‘‘ But how does it concern 
me? What have you discovered in this 
room relating to Marie Ledoux?” 

The detective made no reply, but taking 
from his pocket a packet of letters, tied with 


-& faded ribbon, held them up silently before 


her. 

Madame Auvergne’s hand went quickly to 
her heart, and her lips turned pale as ashes. 
With a wild cry, she sprang to her feet. 

** You do not know all,”’ she said. ‘* You 
see before you, not the mistress of John 
Davis, but his lawful wife. I had the justice 
of Heaven with me in tracking him to his 
death. I was Marie Ledoux,—wronged and 
abandoned by this man; but, as Heaven is 
my witness, I was his wedded wife! ” 

She tottered unsteadily, and held to her 
chair for support with one hand; the other 
still pressed upon her heart. 

thought,”’ she said more slowly, that 
I had provided against all means of detec- 
tion. It seems that—that I have failed. 
But—lI have had my revenge!” 

Her eyes brightened at the same time that 
an expression of physical pain contracted 
her beautiful features. She sank weakly in 
her chair, as Mr. Mixer sprang forward to 
assist her. 

‘*Remember,”’ he said, “that I did not 
come here to extort a confession from a 
woman. If I mistake not, you have good 
ground for establishing what the lawyers 
call an alibi.” 

** Tt is useless,”’ she said, painfully, “‘ and 
too late. The woman that—that was seen 
—in my chamber that night—was—was my 
maid! ”’ 

The head of Marie Ledoux sank back in 
her chair, and a convulsion seized her frame. 
The detective placed his arm beneath her, 
and endeavored to raise her upright, but she 
lay in his arms like a mass of lifeless clay. 
Placing her gently back, Mr. Mixer held up 
the vial which stood upon the table. It was 
half filled with a colorless liquid, and as he 
removed the cork, a pungent odor of bitter 
almonds pervaded the room. Mr. Mixer 
turned the vial in his hand. The words 
upon the label were Hydrecyanic Acid! 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
JUMBO’S TEETH. 


ROF. WHITFIELD, the curator of ge- 
ology in the New York Museum, who 

is an authority on extinct animals, in point- 
ing out the differences between the masto- 
don and Jumbo, for the benefit of a New 
_York Tribune reporter, explained that Jumbo 
was acquiring his third set of teeth at the 
time he was killed, and was consequently 
about thirty-five years old. He might have 
lived for fifty or seventy-five years more, 
and still have been a hale and vigorous old 
elephant to perpetuate the fame of P. T. Bar- 
num, Some of the records kept by the old 


Romans showed that their war elephants 
lived for one hundred and twenty-five years 


and were still in good fighting condition, 
while the teeth of elephants and mastodons 
-which have been found indicate that they 
frequently lived for two hundred years, or 
even longer. They have six sets of teeth. 
The first set, which has seven teeth, lasts 
until the animal is seven years old. The 


new teeth do not rise up in the jaw, but 
move down from the back of the jaw as the 
old set is worn out. The number of teeth is 
told by the layers or plates of enamel in each 
set. 

Jumbo’s teeth are flat.and solid. The jaw 


looks like a single piece of bone. The food 
is ground on it as wheat is ground between 
millstones. The second set comes in with 
ten or twelve layers, and lasts the elephant 
for twenty-five or thirty years. By the time 
it has been pretty well ground down and 
worn out, the third set, with fourteen or 
sixteen new teeth, comes into position. 
This is the set Jumbo would have been get- 
ting now if he had lived. The fourth set, 
with twenty teeth, comes to the elephant 
when:he is about seventy-five years old, and 
will last him about forty years. Each new 
set has more teeth or plates than the old 
one, and probably lasts longer. The sixth 
or last set will not makes its appearance 
until.the animal is over one hundred and 
fifty years old. This one will have twenty- 
five or thirty teeth, and when they are worn 
out the days of the elephant are numbered. 

In the mastodon, Prof, Whitfield says, the 
teeth come.out the same way as in the ele- 
phant. But here the resemblance ends. In- 


stead of being flat and solid like a single 
piece of bone, the teeth of the mastodon are 
great molars. They rise up in the jaw like 
ranges of miniature mountains, each one as 
big asa man’s thumb. The mastodon not 
only had to grind its food, but had to tear it 
as well. The old mastodon in the museum 
had its fifth set of teeth, and the points of 
them are considerably worn down, so that 
he must have been nearly one hundred and 
fifty years old when he lost his life in the 
Newburg peat swamp. 

The museum collection has a large variety 
of the fossil teeth of the mastodon and the 
elephant at all ages. These have been re- 
ceived from all parts of the United States, 
and some from Europe, and they show that 
the elephant is not a modern descendant of 
the mastodon, but that he lived and flour- 
ished in this country ages ago, when the 
mastodon was also living. Another differ- 
ence. between the two animals is that the 
mastodon had tusks in the lower jaw, bend- 
ing downward, and being used probably for 
digging up roots, indicating that his home 
was along the river banks, while the ele- 
phant went deeper into the forest. Both 
species, however, at a remote age, it is be- 
lieved, were derived from one parent. 

On some of these fossil teeth, which are 
as hard as flint with age, particles of the ani- 
mal’s food have adhered. These have been 
examined under the microscope, and the 
character of the food which the animals 
lived on ascertained. The enamel of the 
teeth is usually perfeetly preserved in, these 
fossils, and is polished like pearls. One set 
which "Prof. Whitfield pointed out was evi- 
dently that of a very old mastodon, two 
hundred years old or more. It was his sixth 
set, and his molars had been all worn down 
below the gums and into the jaws in-a deep 
hollow, exposing the roots. .This venerable 
old Methuselah must haye reached the con- 
clusion, when his time came, if he were 
capable of reasoning, that life bas too many 
toothaches to make it worth living so long. 

In one fossil species of mastadon teeth 
and jaw, and in some of the other bones of 
the animal, Prof. Whitfield has a particular 
pride and interest. There are a great many 
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kinds of mastodons indicated by the fossils 
which have been found, the difference being 
about as great as those between the Asiatic 
and the African elephants. This particular 
species Prof. Whitfield was the first to point 
out in a scientific paper as one of the earli- 
est which is yet known to science, dating 
back to the Miocene period. The animal 
was smaller than the later mastodons. The 
teeth are well preserved, but instead of the 


’ pearly white, as in other fossils, the enamel 


has become as black as jet with the tens of 
thousands of years since the animal lived.’ 
The most important feature, however, is 
that these teeth show an approach to the 
same formation as those of the elephant, 
and indicate that this animal was a near de- 
scendent of the parent of both the elephant 
and the mastodon. Since Prof. Whitfield 
pointed out this specimen several others 
have been found, 


THAT SQUASH. 


BY SANIA ENOS. 


QUIRE HAPGOOD had the preitiest 
daughter and the biggest squash of any 
man in the town in which he resided. 

His daughter was plump, buxom, and 
eighteen, and bore the name of Maggie. 

His squash was of that variety known as 
the Hubbard, and he intended to exhibit it 
at the ensuing autumnal Town Fair, where 
he fondly hoped and believed it would be 
awarded the first premium. 

On his daughter and his vegetable the 
squire lavished all of his affection, but— 
alas! that my pen should record it—the 
vegetable got by far the larger part. He 
loved Maggie as Brutus loved Cesar, but he 
loved the squash as Brutus loved Rome. 

Now, in my opinion, a pretty girl is of 
more value than a squash, however big the 
latter may be; and so thought Hiram Hardy. 
He was a young farmer, and was a neighbor 
of the squire. He was dead in love with 
Maggie, and Maggie was dead in love with 
him. He yisited her twice or thrice a week, 
but he might about as well have stayed at 
home for any pleasure that he derived from 
his visits, Not one time in twenty did he 
get a charice to exchange more than a dozen 
words with her. No sooner would he make 
his appearance at her home than the squire 
would take him out jnto the garden to see 
“that squash,”’ and there he would keep 
him hour after hour, talking squash to him 
until his brain would fairly reel. 

At length, one day, Hiram was fortunate 
enough to find his beloved alone. Here was 
an opportunity to propose, and he was not 
slow to avail himself of it. Maggie, blush- 
ing and radiant, referred him to her father. 


That very evening Hiram called upon the 
squire. He found the old gentleman toast- 
ing his heels before a cheery fire. Beside 
him stood a pitcher of cider, and in his 
hands was his weekly paper, a journal de- 
voted to agriculture. Hearing the young 
man enter, he lifted his eyes from his page, 
first taking care to mark his place with his. 
finger. 

** Howd ,» Hiram?” he cried, in his- 
usual loud, hearty voice, as he recognized 
the visitor. ‘‘ Take a cheer.” 

Hiram returned the salutation, and then’ 
deposited himself in a chair which Maggie 
hastened to bring him. 

‘* Have some cider?” asked the old man. 

‘Well, I don’t care if I do,’”’ returned 
Hiram, nothing loath. 

Maggie filled a large tumbler with the 
refreshing beverage, and handed it to her 
lover, who drained it in a business-like 
manner. 

**You’ve come just in the nick o’ time,”’ 
said the squire, turning to his paper. me 

Eh?” said Hiram. 

“Just in time to hear an account of a 
new-fangled way o’ killing squash-bugs. I 
will read it to you.” ve 

Hiram cast a despairing glance at his 
charmer, and received a sympathetic one in 
return. Then he tipped his chair against 
the wall, clasped his hands together abave 
his head, and resigned himself to the inevit- 
able. 

Squire Hapgood prided himself on his elo- 
cution. It was of a jerky, explosive nature. 
Every word leaped from his lips like’ bomb 
from the mouth of a ae © paid no 
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attention to the punctuation marks with 
which an article was interspersed. He used 
but two stops,—a short one and a long one. 
The former he used after every word, and 


_ the latter whenever he wanted to clear his 


throat with a drink of cider. _ 

The account of the new-fangled way of 
killing squash-bugs was quite lengthy. It 
took the squire a full half-hour to read it. 


When he reached the end he turned to his 


visitor and exclaimed :— 

What do you think o’ that, Hiram ?”’ 

Alas, poor Hiram! He knew not what to 
say. He had not been listening to the arti- 
cle; he had been watching his sweetheart 
pare apples. But the old man’s eyes were 
upon him, and he had to say something. 

*“‘T think that—that,” he stammered, ‘I 
think that—that—that it’s all moonshine! ” 
he ended, becoming desperate and a little 


angry. 

Without knowing it, he had hit the nail 
squarely upon the head. 

Squire Hapgood struck his knee emphati- 
cally with his hand. 

_“ You're right, Hiram,”’ he cried, approv- 
ingly. ‘‘ You’ve got some sense about you, 
you have! It’s all moonshine—all pure 
moonshine! The idee of putting poison on 
the vines to kill the bugs! Why, it would 
kill the vines, too. Any fool ought to know 
that. The editor is a donkey! I'll write 
to him to-morrow to stop my paper! I go 
in for the old-fashioned way of killing 
squash-bugs,I do. Just catch em and mash 
their heads with a stone,—that’s the way to 
kill squash-bugs! ”’ 

“ That’s so!” cried Hiram, recovering his 
self-possession, and winking, unperceived 
by the old man, at Maggie. 

Squire Hapgood laid down his paper, and 
shoved his chair back from the fire. 

Hiram knew by sad experience what was 
coming, and determined to make an effort 
to prevent it by unfolding at once the object 
of his visit. He hemmed two or three times, 
and began:— 

“Squire Hapgood. I called here to-night 


To see that squash. Yes, I know you 
did, 1 was intending all along to show it to 
you, but I thought you’d like to hear me 
read that piece first. Maggie, my boots,” 
and he nimbly kicked off his slippers. . 
Don’t put on your boots, squire. I did 


not come here to-night to see that squash. _ 


I won’t put you tothe trouble” —— 
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“No trouble at all. I’d as soon accom- 
modate you as not. Maggie, my hat.” 

‘< But, squire, it’s darker than Egypt out.” 

Maggie, my lantern.” 

‘*And it rains, too. I can hear it beat 
against the window.”’ 

Maggie, my umbrella.” 

Hiram groaned, and gave up the contest 
at once. 

** Come, along, Hiram; and out into the 
garden they went. 

“*Tt’s grown wonderfully since you were 
here last; don’t you think so?” said the 
squire, as they came toa pause beside the 
mammoth vegetable. 

‘*Shouldn’t have known it was the same 
squash,”’ said Hiram, unblushingly. 

‘Come around and take a look at it from 


this side. Jerusha! ain’t .it. a monster, 
though ?”’ 
You bet! ”’ 


“ Deacon Sykes thinks he’s going to take 
the first premium on squashes this year, but 
he’ll find himself most mightily mistaken.’’ 

That he will.” 

‘* His squash ain’t nowhere near as big as 

this.” 

Of course not.” 

“ Just look at that stem, Hiram. thet 
a stem for you! ”’ 

‘¢T should say so,” 

‘* And just look at them vines. Did you 
ever see the like?” 

‘* No, never.” 

“ They’re as big as a hoe-handle,”’ 

‘* Full as big.” 

What a lovely color it’s got! 

Well, you’re right.” 

“Ty tell you, Hiram, it would take a 
of money to buy that squash of me.” ; 

‘*T suppose so.’’ 


“A bundred dollars wouldn’t be no 


of a temptation.”’ 
I suppose not.” 
“There ain’t a man in the town that don't 


‘covet that squash.”’ 


‘*T believe you.”’ 


“You yourself would like to own it; now 
wouldn’t you, Hiram ?” 


‘‘ Of course I should, squire; but you've 


have.” 

Eh ” 

“You've got something else. 
much rather than that squash.” 

Squire Hapgood flashed the: rays of ‘his 
old tin lantern full in the face of his young 
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- I can’t spare Maggie yet a while.” 


companion, accompanying them with a look 
of intense astonishment. _, 

Hiram began to grow red. 

‘*Do you reely mean to say that I’ve got 
something you’d rather have than to have 
that squash?’’? demanded the old man, 
thinking that perhaps his ears deceived him. 

“ Yes, I do,’”’ said Hiram, shifting un- 
easily from foot to foot. 

‘Well, that beats me! Something that 
you vally more than that squash! What 
can it be? Do you mean that old speckled 
rooster with the lame leg?”’ 

“ No! ” 

“Then you must mean that old yaller cow 
with the crumpled horn. Well, my boy, I 
don’t blame you for taking a shine to her, 
for she’s reely a tiptop animal. I don’t 
want to sell her, and wouldn’t sell her to 
anyone else; but seeing you’ve taken such a 
liking to her, I don’t know but what I’d part 
with her to you, if we could agree upon the 
price. Make me an offer.” 

“It ain’t your cow that I want, squire, 
it’s your daughter,” said Hiram, coming 
directly to the point. 

daughter? What! Maggie?” 

“Yes, Maggie. I love her, and want her 
to be my wife. Can | have her?”’ 

“I can’t spare Maggie, Hiram. She—be 
keerful, be keerful—you’re stepping on the 
vines—she helps me take care of the squash. 
She helps me cover it up cold nights so that 
the frost won’t nip it, and helps me keep an 
eye out daytimes to see that no cattle don’t 
break in and eat it up.”’ 

“ But you’re going to take it to the fair in 
a couple of weeks, and. when that is over you 
will of course put it in the cellar. You 
won’t need Maggie to take care of it then. 
Can I have her then ?” 

“IT shall need her all through the winter 
to make squash pies.” 

‘ Well, cam I have her in the spring ?” 

“J shall need her in the spring to help me 
plant squash-seeds. That squash will have 
the whoppinest seeds you ever set eyes on, 
and from them next season I’m going to 
raise a Squash as much whoppiner than this 
as this is whoppiner than Deacon Syke’s.”’ 

“‘Oan I have her a year from now ?” 

much as I do now.” 

‘When can I have her ?”’ 

“Some time, Hiram, some time. But 
don’t be in a hurry. There’s plenty of time. 
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Hiram felt that it would be useless to 
press his suit further, and determined to 
make immediate tracks for home. He bade 
the old man good-night, and refusing an 
invitation to re-enter the house, took his 
departure. 

‘*Confound the old fellow!” he solilo- 
quized as he plodded along the muddy road. 
‘*T’d like to wring his old neck. He thinks 
more of that old squash than he does of his 
daughter. I should think she would get 
tired of hearing him talk so much about it 
If I were in her place I’d buy some of that 
poison he was reading about to-night and 
sweeten his coffee with it—I vow I would! 
Didn’t she look lovely to-night, though ? 
Ah, you may bet she did! And must I wait 
a million years for her just to please her old 
donkey of afather? No, sir! She shall be 
mine this very fall! But how am I going to 
get her ?—that’s the question. I must study 
up some plan.” 

He fell to thinking. 

Presently he clapped his hands together, 
and cried, jubilantly:— 

“T have it! That’ll bring him to terms 
if anything will! Ill do it this very night. 
How lucky it is that it’s so dark and rainy!” 

Early the next morning Hiram went over 
to Squire Hapgood’s to borrow a hoe, ignor- 
ing the fact that he had no less than half a 
dozen of his own. He found the squire in 
a high state of excitement. His squash had 
been stolen! 

Who had perpetrated the base deed ? 

The old man was confident that it was 
Deacon Sykes! 

‘“* He has stolen it so that his squash can 
take the premium at the fair,” he explained. 

“* Well, perhaps you’re right, squire,” said 
Hiram, ‘‘and then again perhaps you’re 
wrong. It may be he, and it may be some- 
body else! It’s hard telling.” 

“TI shall never see that squash again,” 
moaned the old man. 

“Tf ’twas my squash that was stolen, I 
think I should see it again. I have never 
had anything stolen yet but what I succeeded 
in recovering it. I think if I should set 
myself about it I could find your squash.” 

Squire Hapgood grasped the young man 
convulsively by the hand. 

“Set yourself about it, Hiram; set your- 
self about it! ” he cried. ‘ Find that squash 
and I’ll give you 

He paused to consider what reward to 
offer for the recovery of his treasure. , 
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& Find that squash, and I’ll give you that 
cow you wanted to buy of me last night,” he 
said, after a moment’s reflection. 

“= I don’t want your cow, squire, but rl 
find your squash if you'll give me Maggie.” 

doit, Hiram.” 

“When will you give her to me?” 

“ Some 
- “ That won’t do, squire. I must have her 
within a month.” 

’ Bind my equash, and you shall have her 
within a month.” 

Honor bright, squire?” 

Honor bright, Hiram.” 

‘The young man took his departure in a 
high state of elation. 

On the evening of the same day, Hiram 
drove'up to Squire Hapgood’s door with the 
missing vegetable in his wagon. 

‘Oh, what a scene was there, my country- 
men! The squire embraced the squash and 
Hiram embraced Maggie. "It would be diffi- 
cult to say which felt the most estatic. 
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‘* Where did you find it, Hiram?” asked 
the old man, when his transport had begun 
to subside a little. 

“ Don’t ask me, squire. I can’t tell you. 
I’ve promised to hold my tongue about it.” 

** Yon’ll tell me where you found it, won’t 
you?” asked Maggie, coaxingly, when she 
found herself alone with her lover. 

“Tf you'll keep it a secret from your 
father.”’ 

“*T’ll never breathe a word of it to him.” 

‘* Well, then, I found it in one corner of 
my barn floor, covered with straw! ” 

*“*Oh, you wicked 

What more Maggie was going to say I am 
unable to inform the reader, for at that pre- 
cise moment Hiram stopped her mouth with 
a kiss. 

Two weeks later Squire Hapgood’s squash 
was awarded the first premium at the Town 
Fair, and a few days subsequent to that 
event Maggie Hapgood became Maggie 
Hardy. 


THE ANGLER’S DREAM. 


BY HENRY HILLIARD. 


LE I sat, beneath the cloudless sky, 

Watching the white-winged vessels speeding ie. 
In on the scented breeze oblivion crept, ~ 
Slowly my weary eyelids closed—I slept. 


* * * 


Ah, could I dwell in this Vale of Dreams forever! 
Would that rude ’Wakening spied me late—or never. 
Beautiful vision! ‘Eyes so liquid, tender, — 


Glancing upon me, all to sunshine render; 


While from those roseate lips, which sportive curl,” 
Gleams, now and then, a priceless, shimmering pearl. 
Now o’er me bending, now in shadow dancing, «= 
Still are her love-lit eyes fond on me glancing; 

And like sweet incense softly o’er me fal 4 
Tender, and wild, and sweet, her voice is 

Then when, at last, with yearning, outstretched arms 
I seek to clasp those tempting, witching charms, 
Deftly eluding, with beck’ning siren hand 

She lures me on across the glistening sand. 

But when, to follow on, one step I take, 


. The Vision vanishes—I am awake. 


Mo., 1889: 
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NORSE JOURNEYS. 


IN NORWAY, SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 


N Stockholm—exactly why does not ap- 
pear—the telephone has acquired re- 
markable popularity. Mr. Kimball never 
saw so general an employment of this instru- 
ment. Kvery family seemed to have one, 
and they are constantly in use. From Stock- 
holm he went to Drontheim, a railway jour- 
ney of five hundred miles. Only seeond and 
third class carriages are run on this line, but 
the second elass is very comfortable. An 
interesting description of the railroad restau- 
rant service is given. ‘‘ We entered a little 
dining-room, around which were arranged 
- little tables covered with snowy linen; in 
the centre stood a large table, one end 
spread with the usual diversified collection 
of the “‘ swargasbord”’; at the other were 
piles of plates, knives, forks and napkins. 
The soup is brought in and placed on the 
central table; each one helps himself, and 
taking it to one of the small tables, eats at 
his leisure; the soup finished, you serve 
yourself with fish, roast meats, chicken and 
vegetables, in quantity and variety as you 
choose, and return to your table. The ser- 
vants replenish the supplies on the large 
table, remove soiled plates, and bring tea, 
coffee, beer or wine, as ordered, to the occu- 
pants of the small tables, but each one must 
serve himself from the various courses, end- 
ing with pudding and nuts and raisins. 
There was none of the hurry, bustle and 
crowding usually encountered in a railway 
restaurant; but plenty of time was given for 
a quiet, comfortable meal, with no necessity 
for bolting your food. For this abundant 
and well-cooked dinner the charge was forty 
cents, tea, coffee, beer and wine being extra. 
Your word was taken without questioning 
regarding the extras, as you paid for them 
and your dinner at the table from which the 
coffee was dispensed.’’ 

Mr. Kimball found the scenery of Sweden 
somewhat tame in places, but often beautiful, 
and in some parts reminding him of Maine 
or New Hampshire. He was startled at one 
point when the train stopped by the grave 
announcement of the conductor, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, this is Hell; we stop five minutes.” 


€ 


Looking about, he, however, saw none off 
the traditional marks of the locality named,’ 
and came to the conclusion that ‘*‘ whatever 
‘ Hell’ may signify in Norwegian, this place 
is decidedly different as regards climate 
from that of the same name mentioned in 
King James’ version.’”’ From Drontheim a 
passage was taken in one of the mail steam- 
ers for the North Cape, and the anthor 
strongly recommends this route as the best.. 
The round trip occupies eleven days, and the 
cost for meals and passage is $46.50 only. 
The fare on the steamer was good, but the 
constancy with which salmon and other fish 
were served finally began to pall upon the 
western appetite, even though the salmon 
be the finest in the world. Here a fish pud- 
ding was first encountered, and the receipt 
is given. It ‘* forms a palatable dish,” but 
we do not think Mr. Kimball very enthusi- 
astic over it. Salmon three times a day, 
boiled, fried, broiled and smoked, salmon 
salad, salmon jelly and salmon pudding, 
however, may account for this apathy. 
Twelve different varieties of cheese were 
served habitually, and one of them, which is 
*“*much esteemed,’ is described as at first 
taste seeming to be ‘‘a sweetened mixture 
of soap and sand,’”’ but the author adds, 
rather doubtfully, ‘ one-can cultivate a taste 
for it and grow to like it.”” Ten varieties of 
cold sausage tempted the appetite, and all 
manner of preserved fish, anchovies, fat 
herrings in oil, caviar, etc., graced—or 
greased—the board. They passed and 
stopped to examine the Svartesen glacier 
the second largest in Norway, ‘‘ an enor- 
mous mantle of snow and ice, forty-four 
miles long and covering a space of sixty-two 
square miles, spread out on a plateau thou- 
sands of feet high, from which protrude 
snowy peaks. From this plateau descend 
several glaciers between the mountains. The 
bright afternoon sun shone upon this grand 
glacier, which for ages had been moving 
slowly downward, until its glittering mass 
of snow and ice extends almost to the blue 
water. Nothing could be more beautiful 


than this pure white, congealed stream, ag 
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we view its course, flowing from the great 
ice fields above, amid its dark framing of 
barren rock, down to the green slopes at the 
base of the mountains.’’ Though his route 
lay among the Lofeden Islands, not far from 
the famous malestrom, Mr. Kimball tells us 
nothing about this latter, and, what is more 
odd, appears to have had no curiosity about 
it. It is true that modern science has dissi- 
pated the legendary mist that formerly gave 
the maelstrom such portentous dimensions, 
but it remains a highly interesting phenom- 
enon, and not less so because its cause is 
better understood. Between Trunso and 
the North Cape a visit was paid to a ‘‘ whale 
factory,” not where whales are manufac- 
tured, but where they are cut up and turned 
into articles of commerce. The description 
of this is too gruesome for reproduction in a 
journal which is destined to cheer the break- 
fast-table. It must suffice to say that the 
travelers innocently brought away certain 
souvenirs in the shape of whales’ ears and 
pieces of whalebone, and thereby transferred 
the powerful perfume of the factory to their 
staterooms and to the steamer generally, so 
that much unpleasantness resulted. At 
length the goal of the journey, the North 
Cape, was reached andclimbed. The summit 
of the North Cape is a long, level, barren 
' plateau, across which we walked to a granite 
column at the north end erected to commem- 
orate the visit of Oscar II. in 1882. A wire 
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attached to low posts marks the way; it is a 
necessary precaution, as people are often 
overtaken by thick mists and fogs, and 
would wander completely bewildered, and 
perhaps fall down the precipitous sides, 
without this guiding wire. ‘At last we stood 


at one end of the world, for the North Cape, 


in latitude 71 degrees 10 minutes, is the 
most northern point of Europe, and going 
to the edge of the steep cliff and looking 
downward we saw the waves breaking at its 
base, a thousand feet below. It was eleven 
o’clock in the evening on the twenty-eighth 
of June; the sun was behind a cloud, butits 
rays fell upon the water, and the mountains 
glowed in the subdued light. The ocean lay 
at our feet, calm and almost motionless; 
southward extended long lines of barren 
mountains, until their dim outlines blended 
with the distant horizon; northward the un- 
broken expanse of the unknown Arctic ocean 
stretched toward the unexplored polar 
regions. . . Not a ship, Bea sail 
could we see; not a sign of vegetation{rvsave 
a few lichens and short moss, clothed, the 
barren rocks; not a sound nor indication of 
life save the cry of the sea-gull, as it circled 
round its rocky home, broke the solitude. 
It was a sublime sight, but oh, how desolate! 
Never before did the world and all it con- 
tained seem so far removed as when we 


looked out upon this silent, dreary and life- 
less scene.” 
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MISS GARNETT’S TENANT. 


’ )N the afternoon of the twentieth of March, 
18—, 1 was about to leave my office, 
when my clerk came in and told me that a 
gentleman wished to speak to me, if I was 
disengaged. 
** Yes—I can see him,” I replied. 

The gentleman was shown into my~foom. 
He was a tall, pleasant-looking man, There 
was nothing remarkable about him—at least, 
that was my first impression; he in no way 
repelled me. I have since heard people 
who were acquainted with him declare that 
from the first interview they noticed some- 
thing repulsive in his features—that, with- 
out knowing why, they shrank from him. 
I do not wish to throw any doubts on the 


veracity of my friends—it is possible they 
experienced the feelings they described. 
All T have to say is that it is strange they 
never mentioned having had such sensations 
until the trial took place in which he played 


the prominent part. From my own experi- 
ence I maintain that nothing is more fallaci- 
ous than the theory that a man’s character 
is written in his face. I do not suppose I 
am less observant than my neighbors. I 
had many interviews with Mr. Young—for 
that was my visitor’s name—and until the 
disclosures made a short time before his 
trial I never supposed him capable of com- 
mitting a crime. 

On this afternoon [ saw before me a tall, 
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singularly-looking man. His skin was dark, 
but it seemed more the darkness of sunburn 
than his natural complexion. His features 
were ordinary, his nose was perhaps rather 
large. He wore a beard and moustache, 
and his hair was cut very short. He intro- 
duced himself, and then began:— 

“T understand you are acting for Miss 
Garnett in the matter of letting the Gray 
House?” 

I returned. 

‘*] have seen the house,” he went on, 
“and I think it will suit me. The rent too, 
1am told, is not high ?”’ 

‘No,’ I said; ‘‘ we are asking a very low 
rent. I suppose you know thé reason ?” 

‘‘T have heard something of it, but I must 
. say 1 do not put much faith in the report.” 

“‘ Neither do I,” I returned; “if I did, 
I should not try to let the place.” 

“I thought not,” said Mr. Young. ‘I 
said to myself that a man in your position 
would not undertake to let a house about 
which there was anything seriously wrong. 
But of course the place has a bad name— 
you offer it cheap; and, I may as well tell 
you frankly, I cannot afford to pay a high 
rent.” 

“ If you agree to take the house,” I said, 
“T must first be assured that you know 
everything to its prejudice.”’ 

“] think I do know,” he interrupted. 
_*] will assure myself that you do,’’ re- 

rned I. ‘*The facts are briefly these. 
The house was left to Miss Garnett by her 
uncle. Being situated in the country, it did 
not suit her to occupy it herself; she there- 
fore let it to a worthy couple who had one 
child, to whom they were devoted. Before 
they had been six months in the place the 
child sickened, and in twenty-four hours it 
was dead,” 

twenty-four hours?” repeated my 
visitor thoughtfully. ‘‘ You are certain as 
tothe time? 1 was told two days.” 

“T am telling the facts of the case—no 
one knows them better than myself,’’ I re- 
plied. “ Doctors were called in, and pro- 
nounced that death was the result of a 
malignant form of typhoid fever. They 
then thought it necessary to discover a rea- 
son for the disease attacking this poor child. 
They suggested drains. The drains were 
examined and found to be in perfect order; 
then they proposed to have the drinking- 

analyzed. Some impurities were 
in the water. The medical men were 
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charmed that they had found a reason: for 
the disease, and pronounced it to have been 
the result of drinking impure water. The 
tenant, though his lease had still more than: 
two years to run, left the house, declaring 
that he would not stay there to run the risk, 
of having himself or his wife poisoned.” 

‘*T have heard all that,’”’ said Mr. Young; 
‘and I made up my mind to come to you 
frankly, and ask you for the moment. to for- 
get the interests of Miss Garnett, and tell 
me whether you really believe the water to 
be so polluted. I will trust in you, and be 
guided by your advice.” 

His manner was singularly straightforward 
and simple as he said this. I answered him 
as straightforwardly. 

‘* My dear sir, I believe the water to be 
perfectly innocuous, and that in taking the: 
house at the rent asked you will be making 
a capital bargain.”’ 

He seemed pleased, and said:— 

“That is exactly my opinion. I think 
therefore you may look upon me with cer- 
tainty as the tenant of the Gray House.”’ 

** By the way,” I said, as he was leaving, 
**T forgot to ask if you have any family?” 

have a wife,” he returned. 

At that moment I suppose the man’s mind. 
was full of the diabolical scheme he after- 
wards carried out, but in his smile, as he 
said ‘‘ I have a wife,”’ I declare I saw noth- 
ing sinister. 

Before closing with Mr. Young as tenant 
I made the usual inquiries about his position 
and circumstances. The references I received 
being satisfactory, within a very short time 
the lease was drawn up and signed, and I 
heard that Mr. Young and his wife had 
taken possession of the Gray House. 

Except in a business way I expected to 
hear nothing more of Miss Garnett’s tenant; 
but, to my intense amazement, about six 
months after my first interview with him, 
Mr. Young burst into my office, with every 
appearance of deep agitation on his face. 

‘* You—you have murdered my wife!” 
were his first words. 

I thought the man was mad. I gota little 
farther from him, and rang the bell for my 
clerk. 

‘*Oh, you may send for anyone you like! ”’ 
he shouted, as my clerk entered. ‘‘I don’t 
care how many witnessess you call to hear 
my words. Have me up for libel if you like; . 
but what I say is perfectly true. You have 
murdered my wife! ”’ 
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T asked. 

“She may be now; she was dying when I 
left her. I hurried into town to get Doctor 
Thompson, as I don’t put any faith in coun- 
try practitioners. Doctor Thompson can’t 
start with me for another hour, so I have 
come to you to tell you what you have 
done.” 

“ What I have done?” I repeated. 

“Yes; you!’ he said, fiercely. ‘ Did you 
not advise me to take that wretched house ? 
Did you not say that the water was harmless ? 
And I, like a fool, believed a lawyer could 
tell the truth, and trusted you; and now my 
wife has sickened, as that child did a year 
ago, and, like the child, will die! ” 

I was perfectly aghast. Could it be as he 
had said? Was his wife reallydying? Two 
deaths in that house in so short a period, 
and from the same cause! Had the doctors 
then been right in the first instance, and had 
I, by my obstinate adherence to the belief 
that half the discoveries of modern science 
are humbug, been in fact the cause of this 
unhappy woman’s illness and possible death ? 

The contemplation was not pleasant. To 
all intents Miss Garnett and I were, as Mr. 
Young told me, morally guilty of murder. 
But I was a lawyer, and not much given to 
indulging in morbid self-accusations. It was 
furthermore my duty to do all in my power to 
save myself and my client from the grave 
imputations which might be cast upon us if 
Mr. Young’s accusation were allowed to 
pass unchallenged. 

‘You are making a very serious charge,” 
I said, quietly. ‘‘ I think however you are 
too excited to quite understand what you are 
saying; but in Miss Garnett’s interests I am 
called upon to act with decision. I must 
now insist on your calling in another medical 


-man besides Doctor Thompson to see your 


wife. ” 

“Doctor Thompson is known td be the 
best man,” returned Mr. Young. ‘“ You 
cannot suggest any one whose opinion and 
advice can be better worth having.” 

“* Doctor Thompson is to a certain extent 
a Specialist. It was he furthermore who 


eine the child of the last tenant, and 
ce ted its demise to drinking impure 
water. He will naturally look upeti yout 


wife’s case as a confirmation of his previous’ 


would throw doabts upon hls intog 
rity?” 
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Do you mean that your wife is dead?” - 
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“ Not at all; but no man, even the most 
honest and liberal-minded, can avoid being 
biased in favor of his own theories. I there- 
fore ask you to call in a doctor who knows 
nothing of the former case, and who will 
consequently be in a position to judge more 
impartially.” 

Mr. Young hesitated for a moment. 

‘You can do as you choose,” he said, at 
last. 

We left the office together, and then sepa- 
rated. He went to fetch Doctor Thomp- 
son, I to see a Doctor Stewart, who I 
thought would be a man likely to give a 
trustworthy opinion. It was arranged that 
we should meet at the railway station in half 
an hour’s time—a train then left which 
would take us more quickly to our destina- 
tion than any other mode of conveyance. 

At the appointed hour we met on the 
platform. Doctor Thompson bowed to me 
very stiffly. 

‘¢ Another mysterious illness at the Gray 
House! ’’ he said, looking at me with an 
expression that made me feel inclined” to 
knock him down. 

“ Mr. Young knew everything 'to ‘the. dis- 
advantage of the house when he agreed to 
take it,’’ I responded. 

Doctor Thompson shrugged his shoulders, 
The train at that moment came up, and we 
took our seats, and particular conversation 
became impossible. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon 
when we reached the Gray House. A ‘ser- 
vant met us on the threshold. 

“Oh, sir,” she cried, addressing 
Young, you are too late!® 

He staggered against the wall, and covered 
his face with his hands, — 

Do you mean that the ~ 
is dead ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes; she died an hour ago.” 

I was tod much overcome to say anything. 
The two doctors took the matter more 
quietly. Such scenes were not uncommon 
with them. 

‘‘ A train goes back to town in half ap‘ 
hour,”? Doctor Stewart remarked. ‘“ We 
had better return the station, and await it 
there. Our presence is not required here.” 

Doctor Thompson turned to me. 

hope you are satisfied with your work,” 
he said. ‘I only wish it were in the power 
of the law to punish you. In any case you 
and Miss Garnett may rest assured that you 
have two deaths on your tonsciences. The 
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first may have been the result of ignorance; 
for the second you can plead no excuse. 
You willfully disregarded my opinion, and 
see what. you have done.” He pointed to 
Mr. Young—he had sunk into a chair, and 
his whole frame was shaken with convulsive 
sobs. ‘* Yes,’’? continued the Doctor, for 
your love of money you have ruined a man’s 
life and brought on a most unhappy woman 
a sudden and painful death.” 

I could not answer a word, and slunk out 
of the house, feeling more crushed and 
humiliated than did ever a detected criminal. 

The next day I wrote to Miss Garnett. I 
told her of the last tragic occurrence at the 
Gray House, and concluded by informing 
her that I must decline to attempt to get 
another tenant for it. I directed my letter 
to Dresden, where I believed Miss Garnett 
tobe. More than a fortnight went by with- 
out my receiving any answer. In the mean- 
time Mr. Young had written to me in terms 
very similar to those employed by the pre- 
vious tenant, informing me that in the 
circumstances it was impossible for him to 
continue to live at the Gray House. 

At the end of a fortnight Miss Garnett 
answered my letter in person. She was a 
short, plump, little woman, with very bright 
eyes and a sharp, quick way of speaking. 

“ Good-morning,”’ she said, as she walked 
into my office. ‘+I see you are disengaged. 
Ihaye come to talk to you about the Gray 
House.” 

“Tt is a most unpleasant affair,’’ I began. 

* Piddlesticks! interrupted Miss Garnett. 
“Don’t begin talking that sort of nonsense. 
You know as well as I do that Doctor 
Thompson is a self-appointed old donkey, 
and that there is no reason in the world why 
people should die at the Gray House more 
than at any other.” 

“ They do die there, however, with most 
astonishing rapidity, Miss Garnett.” 

“ Not so very astonishing.” 

“T must beg leave to differ from you.” 

“Of course; you have apparently gone 
over to the enemy, and I presume you are 
prepared to allow that you have killed Mr. 
Young’s wife.” 

“I certainly don’t allow that.” 

“Well, don’t lose your temper so early in 
our interview; I have a great deal to say, 
and you must hear me out quietly. And 
please, Mr. Wilkins, de not interrupt me; 
nothing annoys me so much as being stopped 
in the middle of my remarks.”’ 


Miss Garnett was a lady accustomed to 
have her own way. I leaned back in my 
chair and prepared to act the part of listener. 

‘*Tn the first place,’’ she began, “ there is 
no reason in the world why the drinking- 
water at the Gray House should suddenly 
have become a deadly poison. My uncle, as 
you know, lived there during the last sixty 
years of his life, and when he died, at the 
age of ninety-six, no one supposed it was 
from drinking impure water.” 

Here I could not restrain a smile, and 
Miss Garnett saw it. 

‘*Oh, I know what you would say!” she 
went on. ‘* You wish to remind me that my 
uncle was never known to make use of water 
except to wash himself. And did you ever 
see a healthier, heartier man? I never met 
a teetotaler yet that was his match.” 

‘* May I ask if you have come here to give 
me a lecture on the temperance move- 
ment ?”’ I ventured to say. 

Mise Garnett laughed. 

**No, not exactly. Where was I when 
you interrupted me with your frivolous re- 
marks about my uncle’s non-abstemious- 
ness ?”’ 

interrupted you! ”’ 

‘* Yes, of course. However, do try not to 
do it again. What I mean to say is this, the 
water cannot suddenly have gone bad. The 
first death might have been the result of 
infection contracted elsewhere, and, as to 
the second 

Miss Garnett made a long pause. 

Well?” I said, at last. 

“The second,” she finished, looking at me 
very steadily, ‘‘ is a murder.” 

‘¢ A murder, Miss Garnett! ’’ I exclaimed, 
getting up hastily and staring at her insome 
consternation. For the moment I believed 
she was about to charge me with the crime. 

Yes, a murder,’”’ she repeated. But 
sit down, please; you have nothing to do 
with it. Don’t lookso frightened; I haven’t 
a couple of policemen outside to arrest you.”’ 

Miss Garnett pointed impatiently to the 
chair. I sat down. 

‘¢ When I got your letter,’’ she resumed, 
‘*T was at Dresden; and a friend of mine, 
Mrs. Leslie, was staying with me. I was . 
provoked; it seemed so inconsiderate of that — 
woman to die just after going to live im »my 
house. I told Mrs. Leslie the circumstances. 
She listened very attentively—and in that | 
respect, Mr. Wilkins, I wish you would imi; .. 
tate her—she never interrupted me. When’ — 
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I had finished she said, ‘Do you know any- 
thing about this Mr. Young?’ I shook my 
head. ‘Whoishe?’ ‘I believe he was in 
the Indian Civil Service.’ She started at 
this. ‘Do you know,’ she asked eagerly, 


’ ¢if his wife’s name was “‘ Sara Tristram ” ?’ 


I didn’t know. ‘Oh, Ihope not!’ she said. 
I asked why. Then she told me that she 
had been at school with a certain Sara Tris- 
tram; that this Sara had married a Mr. 
Young who had been in India, and further- 
more that she had ten thousand pounds of 
herown. Thisinformation I felt mightbeim- 
portant. We made inquiries, and soon were 
satisfied that the dead woman was the Sara 
my friend had known. We also found out 
that her money was settled on her for life, 
but that on her death it became her hus- 
band’s. Now, Mr. Wilkins, did you ever 
find out as much?” 

’ Her question was abrupt. 

“Certainly not,” I replied. ‘* Such dis- 
coveries are not very useful, and I do not 
see that they are of much value to us.”’ 

‘*Oh, don’t you? But perhaps you will 
allow that, if an unscrupulous man knows 
himself entitled to ten thousand pounds on 
his wife’s death, he may not be particularly 
anxious that his wife’s life should be a long 
one?” 

*¢ You must be sure he is an unscrupulous 

” 

‘¢ Exactly; and I am very sure Mr. Young 
is one.”’ 

*¢ Can you prove it ?”’ 

‘Prove it! That is one of the subjects 
on which you men are so aggravating. You 
always expect everything to be proved be- 
fore you will believe it. Of course I can’t 
prove it; but I am perfectly convinced in my 
own mind that Mr. Young poisoned his wife, 
and that is sufficient for me.” 

“ As long as you keep your belief to your- 
self,” I returned, ‘‘ you are welcome to hold 
it. ” 

“But I don’t intend to keep it to myself. 


_ Do you suppose I am going to submit tamely 


to be accused of neglecting my duties as a 
landlord and willfully tetting.an unhealthy 
house? I maintain that the house is 
healthy; and certainly consideration for Mr. 
Young’s feelings will not prevent me from 
trying to prove my point.” 

‘If you are going to do anything rash, 
Miss Garnett,”’ I said rather angrily, 
trust you will not come to me for assis- 
tance.” 
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I was annoyed with the woman. It 
seemed to me that in her desire to clear her 
name from blame she was recklessly going 
to destroy the peace of mind and reputation 
of an unfortunate man. I could not forget 
his utter prostration when he heard of his 
wife’s death—he felt so evidently the loss; 
and here was a woman bent on adding to 
his pain. 

“T won’t ask for your assistance,’’ re. 
turned Miss Garnett; ‘* but I feel convinced 
that a crime has been committed, and I wil] 
not rest until I have unearthed it and 
brought the villain to justice. I will not 
trouble you longer to-day; but when you see 
me next I shall bring with me proofs which 
will satisfy even you.”’ 

Then, without another word, she left the 
room. 


I do not suppose Miss Garnett has as yet 
appeared in a very favorable light; but, in 
case the description of my interview with 
her may have left an unjust impression, | 
will give a fuller account of her. 

Miss Garnett was a woman with a history. 
I knew something of that history from my 
sister, who was a great friend of hers. 

Mr. Garnett, her father, was a man of 
considerable property. His wife had died 
shortly after the birth of their daughter, and 
about the same time his brother also died, 
leaving an only son to his guardianship. 

It was natural that the boy and girl, grow- 
ing up together, should become attached to 
each other. At that time I knew neither 
of them, but my sister has told me they 
were good-looking young people, With 
the full consent of Mr. Garnett, they became 
engaged; the wedding-day was fixed, ani 
the usual preparations were begun for the 
marriage. 

My sister was to be chief bridesmaid, and 
went to stay with Miss Garnett and give her 
all the help women do give each other in 
such cases. 

The wedding was to be on a Thursday; 00 
the proceding Saturday my sister was in her 
room, when Miss Garnett suddenly came in. 
She looked terribly agitated. : 

‘¢ What is the matter, Bessie ? ” exclaimed 
my sister. 

“I don’t know,” returned her friend; 
‘“‘ but something dreadful has happened, and 
there will be no wedding on Thursday.” 

No wedding ?” repeated my star 
ing blankly at her. 
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““No—no wedding!” sobbed the bride. 
“Oh, it is too cruel—and I cannot under- 
stand it at all!” 

‘‘Tell me what has happened. Perhaps 
there is some mistake.” 

there can be no mistake,’ she re- 
turned. ‘* About two hours ago papa told 
me he wanted to speak to me in the study. 
As soon as I got there, he locked the door, 
and, taking my hand in his, led me to a 
chair. His manner was very grave and 
kind. He began by reminding me how 
dearly he loved me, and how convinced he 
was that I trusted him and would never be- 
lieve he would cause me needless pain.” 

‘That I am sure he would not,” observed 
my sister. 

am returned Miss Garnett; ‘‘ and 
it is that that makes my trouble hardest to 
bear: I know papa must have acted rightly; 
but, oh, I wish he could have been wrong! ”’ 

“ Well, what else did he say to you?” 

‘“* He told me that he had been pleased at 
my engagement, that he had believed Robert 
would make me happy, that my happiness 
was his one consideration in consenting to 
the marriage. I knew now something terri- 
ble was coming. I felt myself trembling. 
My father stroked my hand tenderly. ‘“‘ My 
poor child,’ he continued, ‘ try to bear your- 
self bravely. Ihave bad news to tell you, 
and I would give everything I possess to be 
spared the telling. I do not think Robert 
will make you happy. Do not ask me my 
Teasons, but trust me. There are some 
things a man shrinks from telling his daugh- 
ter. Be satisfied with knowing that he is 
unworthy of you, and thank Heaven, as I 
do, that I discovered his unworthiness in 
time to save you and another from a cruel 
wrong.’ ‘ Papa,’ I said, ‘do you mean I am 
not to marry Robert?’ ‘I do mean it.’ 
* And I am not to know what he has done? 
Surely that is not just to me!’ ‘It is just, 
my dear.’ ‘May you not be doing him a 
wrong?’ ‘No; there is no possibility of 
doubt in the case. I taxed him with his 
guilt—he could not deny it. I promised him 
to be silent if he would agree to my condi- 
tions.’ ‘And those were?’ ‘That he 
should never see you nor communicate with 
you again. By this time he is a hundred 
miles from here.’ That is my story,” con- 
cluded Miss Garnett. ‘‘ Did you ever hear 
of a more miserable girl than myself? 
What can I do? I cannot rebel against my 
father—was he ever anything but just and 
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kind? And yet it seems so hard to give up 
my lover like this.” 

“Tt is very hard,” my sister assented; 
‘but with a father like yours, what else can 
you do? He has reasons for what he has 
done, and so you must submit.” 

So Miss Garnett submitted, and bore the 
trouble bravely. Of course there was a 
scandal, and people talked, but their re- 
marks did not reach Miss Garnett. She and 
her father left the place before it was known 
that the match was broken off, and they 


“never returned to that part of the world 


again. What became of her lover no one 
knew, and the secret of his offence, what- 
ever it was, Mr. Garnett kept most relig- 
iously. Having once sacrificed her inclina- 
tion so dutifully, Miss Garnett probably 
thought she had done as much as could be 
expected of her, and might in future be 
allowed to have her own way; at any rate, 
she had got into a habit of taking it when I 
first made her acquaintance, which was 
about five years before I met Mr. Young. 

Her father had just died, and I found 
myself appointed one of the executors of 
his will. Miss Garnett and I became capi- 
tal friends, but the more we knew of each 
other the more we disputed. Yet never till 
our last interview had I been really angry 
with her. With ‘all her sharp, imperious 
ways, I felt sure she was at heart a noble- 
natured woman, and it was with a feeling of 
acute disappointment that I heard her de- 
clare her determination to bring on a 
wretched and, as I believed, most innocent 
man suspicion and disgrace. 


A month passed, and I heard nothing 
more from Miss Garnett. I began to think 
she had indulged in an idle threat merely to 
irritate me, and I was pleased it should be 
so. But one morning Miss Garnett came to 
see me. I knew at once that something 
serious had happened, for she was silent, 
and there was a grave, perplexed look on 
her face. 

“* What is it, Miss Garnett?” I asked. 

‘*It is very horrible,” she remarked, but 
more to herself than to me, “ very horrible; 
I wish [ didn’t believe it.”’ 

Didn’t believe what?” 

That he has murdered his wife.” 

* Are you speaking of Mr. Young?” 

Of course.” 

‘“* You have no reason to believe soything 
so shameful of him,’ remarked. 
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. “Have I not? Ah, Mr. Wilkins, you 
don’t know me yet. I told you when I last 
saw you that I would bring that man’s guilt 
home to him, and,” looking me very calmly 
in the face, ‘* I have done so.” 

‘“‘ What!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Do you mean 
you can prove your suspicion ?”’ 

do mean it.” 

** But how, in Heaven’s name?”’ 

**Link by link, I am joining a chain of 
evidence which will bring a most heartless 
villain to justice.” 

*¢ Will you explain more fully ?”’ 

I said this sarcastically. I did not for one 
moment believe that Miss Garnett had any 
evidence worth that name. She took no 
notice of my tone, but replied, in a slow, 
grave manner:— 

“Yes, I will explain everything. You 
remember I told you of my friend Mrs. Les- 
lie. She accompanied me home from Dres- 
den, and has been staying with me since. 
On the day after I saw you she went with 
me to see the Gray House.” 

_ * And pray had Mr. Young left the proofs 
of his guilt behind him there?” I asked, 
impatiently. 

**'Yes, he had,” returned Miss Garnett. 
** Listen. We found a maid-servant in the 
house. She was a respectable woman, but 
talkative, as are most of her class, and filled 
with an intense desire to describe the death 
of her mistress. Mrs. Leslie was naturally 


_ anxious to hear all she could of ‘her old 


friend, and the maid was equally anxious to 
tell her. According to her, Mr. and Mrs, 
Young were very unhappy together. She 
was not avery meek lady—she insisted on 
having a will of her own, and never hesitat- 
ed to assert that will. 
apparently Mr. Young was very anxious she 
should give him the control of it; but this 
she absolutely refused to do. She was a 
healthy woman, and never seemed to ail 
at all until a few days before her death. 
One morning she complained of a headache 
and thirst. The maid was in the room, and 
heard Mr. Young ask in reply if he should 
make her some more lemonade, the same as 
she had drunk on the day before. Mrs. 
Young assented, whereupon her husband 
rose and said he would prepare some for 


_ her. He came back shortly to the room with 
a glass of lemonade, which he gave to his 


wife. She drank it, said it was very refresh- 
ing, and at his suggestion lay down on the 
sofa. To make a long story short,” said 
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She had money, and - 


Miss Garnett, for I had just made a move- 
ment to show that the narration was slightly 
fatiguing, ‘‘ Mrs. Young drank a good deal 
of the lemonade—always prepared, remem- 
ber, by her husband—and the next morning 
she was very ill indeed. The doctor was at 
once sent for; he pronounced it a severe 
case of typhoid fever. During that day and 
night the poor woman grew worse, and the 
next morning her husband went into town 
to fetch Doctor Thompson. Before going he 
made a fresh supply of lemonade, and bade 
the servant give it to her mistress when she 
was thirsty. Mrs. Young was in a semi- 
conscious state. Aftera time she seemed 
to rouse herself a little. The servant came 
forward and offered her the lemonade. The 
sick woman pushed it aside. ‘No,’ she 
said; ‘it is that which has killed me.’ 
Those were her last conscious words. She 
died before her husband returned.” 

‘*'Yes, I know that,” I said. ‘* And is 
that all you have to tell me, Miss Garnett ? 
Do you really mean to offer the astounding 
proposition that, because a man is attentive 
enough to prepare lemonade for his wife, he 
must, should his wife die, necessarily have 
poisoned her?”’ 

" Certainly, when he has been seen to 
put the poison iuto the drink.” 

_ And did anyone see Mr. Young do 
that ?”’ I asked, contemptuously. 

‘Yes. Coming unexpectedly into the 
room, the maid saw him drop something out 
of a little bottle into the glass.’ 

_ * And can you prove that the contents of 
the bottle were deadly?” - 

Miss Garnett’s answer took me completely 
by surprise. 

can,” she “The bottle is 
now in the hands of an analyst, and: he has 
pronounced the contents to be deeitix poi- 
son. ” 


For the first time during our interview I 7 


began to think that Miss Garnett had really 
made a discovery; and yet how could she 
have made it? Was it likely that, if Mr. 
Young were the scoundrel she described him 
to be, he would have left behind hen the 
proof ‘of his guilt ? 

‘* May I ask how the bottle came sdidene: 
hands ?”’ I said. 


“In a very simple way. Mr. Young had 


-@ small medicine-case which he kept in a 


cupboard in his room. On the morning he 
went into town the maid was in this reom, 
and saw a key lying on the floor. She picked 
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MISS GARNETT’S TENANT. 


it up, and was going to place it on a table 
when she was summoned to the sick woman. 
Mrs. Young was in her last agony, and in 
the confusion which followed the servant 
forgot all about the key. It has turned out 
to be the key of the cupboard. When 
opened we found the medicine-chest con- 
taining the identical bottle from which the 
girl had seen her master drop something 
into the lemonade.” 

‘‘ Well, Miss Garnett,’’ I said, at last, 
“now that you have made this discovery, 
what do you intend to do?” 

‘* What would you advise me to do?” she 
asked. 

** Say nothing more about it,”’ I returned, 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

“* What!” she exclaimed. ‘ Do you ad- 
vise me to leave that poor woman un- 
avenged? That surely cannot be right! I 
tell you, as I stood in her room, by the bed 
on which she died, everything seemed as 
clear to me*as if I had seen it. I saw the 
poor, pale face, I heard her piteous moans, 
I shuddered as I saw him with deliberate 
eruelty press on her the drink he knew 
would kill her. Oh, poor soul! poor, mur- 
dered innocent! Is she to die and no one 
be brought to justice? Is that villain to 
enjoy the fruits of his crime? No! Iswore 
then, standing by her bed, that I would 
avenge her wrongs, and I will keep my 
oath!” 

As Miss Garnett spoke, her voice trem- 
bled with indignation. Was it a presenti- 
ment of coming evil, was it a doubt in my 
own mind of Mr. Young’s guilt which pre- 
vented me from sympathizing with her? I 
do not know; but with an earnestness which 
I had never shown before, I implored her to 
leave the matter alone. 

“ You are entering on a task the responsi- 
bilities of which you cannot wholly under- 
stand,” I said. ‘‘ Even supposing you are 
right, and the man is the villain you believe 
him te be, who made you the avenger of 
blood ? I entreat you to let me turn you 
aside from this purpose before it is too late. 
I feel. certain that only evil will come of this, 
and some day you will bitterly repent what 
you have done. Justice will be done to 
him, you may be sure; then let it come from 
some other hand than yours.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said Miss Gar- 
nett, slowly. ‘‘I wish I had consulted you 
before; but you angered me at our last inter- 
view, and now your advice comes too late.” 


* Too late, Miss Garnett?” 

‘Yes, too late. My information is, ale. 
ready in the hands of the police, and a war 
rant has been issued for his apprehension.’? 


Before I could say anything to express ~ 


my consternation at the precipitancy with 
which Miss Garnett had acted, there was a 
sharp rap at my door. I made a movement 
to ring for my clerk to say that I could. not 
possibly see anyone, when. I was arrested by 
hearing a voice I thought I recognized 
say:— 

“Tf he is engaged with Miss Garnett, he 
will see me. It isin accordance with Miss 
Garnett’s instructions that 1 am here now.” 

I looked inquiringly towards my client. 

‘¢Yes, we must see him,” she said. ‘I 
told him to find me wherever I was as soon 
as he discovered anything of importance. It 
is Mr. Brown, the detective.”’ 

I bad occasionally met Brown in a busi- 
ness way. He was aman generally to be 
relied on, though by no means infallible... 
Miss Garnett turned eagerly towards him as 
he entered the room. 

‘* Well,’ she said, ‘‘have you made any 
further discovery ?”’ 

Yes,”’ returned the detective. 

‘¢ Of importance ? ”’ 

Possibly.” 

He looked at Miss Garnett with a little 
curiosity as he spoke, and for a moment it 
struck me unpleasantly that there was com- 
passion a.so. But the idea was so prepos- 


terous that I dismissed it at once. Whyon . 


earth should Brown the detective feel sorry 
for Miss Garnett ? 

‘*Do you really believe that a murder has 
been committed ? ”’ I asked him. 

**T have no doubt about it,’”’ he replied. 

** And pray what is your last discovery ?’” 

“That hangs on a question of identity,” 
he returned. ‘I think, Miss Garnett, you 
have never seen this man Young?”’ 

Never.” 

** Ah, I thought not! I must ask you to 
see him.” 

‘*] would rather do nothing of the kind,” 
said Miss Garnett. ‘I could not possibly 
identify him, if you mean me to do that. 
Where is he?” 

He is at present in prison.’ 

prison?” I echoed, ‘ Where?” 

‘*In this town. He was arrested two days 


"And why do you wish Miss Garnett 
see him?” I asked. 
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‘¢ Merely to settle a question of identity.”’ 

As Miss Garnett had never seen Mr. 
Young, it was not difficult for me to divine 
that he was supposed to have been known 
at some time by a different name, and that 
Miss Garnett might have met him. 

**T trust it will not inconvenience you to 
accompany me now?’’ said the detective, 
turning to her. 

For the first time during our interview 
Miss Garnett spoke in her usual tone and 
manner, as she answered :— 

‘* Certainly it will inconvenience me, and 
I haven’t the least intention of accompany- 
ing you.”’? She drew herself up, threw back 
her head, and evidently considered the mat- 
ter settled. 

“‘Having gone so far in the matter,” I 
remarked, ‘‘ I wonder you do not go on to 
the end. Surely you are not deterred from 
your object by the mere prospect of being 
called upon to stand face to face with the 
man whom you have been so determined to 
bring to justice ?” 

She looked at me reproachfully. 

“*T have done wrong,” she admitted; “I 
know that. Is it very generous of you to 
force upon me a knowledge of my error?” 

“ Forgive me,’’ I said, humbly. ‘‘ My re- 
mark was ungenerous. But it seems to me 
you ought to see the man. Probably Mr. 
Brown is wrong in his supposition that you 
are acquainted with him, and in proving him 


wrong you may do the prisoner a service.” 


I made this suggestion in all honesty of 
purpose. Could I have foreseen the result, 
I would rather have lost my right hand than 
give such fatal advice. 

“Tf you think that,” said Miss Garnett, 
*T will accompany Mr. Brown at once.” 

‘We all rose to leave the room. As Miss 
Garnett passed out, the detective lingered 


for a moment to speak to me. 


**'Your sister lives here, does she not?” 
was his very unexpected question. 

“What has my sister to do with the 
affair?” 

“She also is able to establish the identity 


~ of the prisoner,” returned the detective. 

~» Thad never liked the affair; I liked it less 
‘than ever now. When we called for my 
‘sister, we found her ready waiting for us. 


“*T have already informed Miss Wilkins 
that we shall require her services,” Mr. 
Brown observed to me. 

‘ Then, without further explanation, we 
started for the prison. - 


Arrived there, we were shown into a 
room. There was one occupant, a woman, 
who sat at the farther end of it. She was 
so closely veiled that it was impossible to 
distinguish her features. When we entered 
I fancied she made a movement as if to rise, 
but at a sign from Brown she resumed her 
seat. The detective then left us. 

We were all more or less uncomfortable, 
Miss Garnett felt that but for her the mur- 
der would never have been discovered, and 
did not at all relish the position of being the 
prisoner’s first accuser. Let him be guilty 
or not guilty, she had taken a step she would 
gladly have retraced. The bravest might 
well shrink from the responsibility which 
lay on her shoulders. My sister, I think, 
was in mortal dread lest she might be locked 
up for cohtempt of court through failure to 
identify the prisoner, and, like most women 
who enter a jail for the first time, was so 
oppressed by the dismalness of her sur- 
roundings that it was all she could do to 
keep from tears. 

As to myself, it was with a feeling of in- 
tense repugnance that I looked forward to 
meeting as a suspected criminal the man 
whom I had last viewed with such compas- 
sion. When I was not thinking of him, I 
looked at the veiled woman, and vaguely 
wondered who she was and why she should 
be in that room. 

At last we heard footsteps and the faint 
murmur of voices outside. We none of us 
spoke, but anxiously watched the door. It 

opened, and there on the threshold — 
Miss Garnett’s tenant. 

He looked haggard and worn, but I pad 
time to notice nothing further—my attention 
was entirely directed to Miss Garnett, She 
had taken a few steps forward, every vestige 
of color gone from her fresh, healthy face. 

** Robert,” she exclaimed, with trembling 
lips, ‘‘ what has brought you here ? ”’ 

I turned to my sister for some explana- 
tion. She looked scarcely less agitated than 
Miss Garnett. 

“ What is it?’ I asked. 

Can’t you understand?” returned my 
sister. ‘‘ That is Robert Garnett, the man 
she ought to have married fifteen years 

2? 

A sound of a heavy fall was heard from 
the other end of the room. Turning my 
eyes in that direction, I saw that the veiled 
woman was lying in a heap on the floor. 

At the same moment I heard some one 
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outside say ‘*‘ There, that will do!’ the man 
I believed to be Mr. Young disappeared, 
and the detective entered the room, care- 
fully shutting the door behind him. 

Perhaps there can be no more embarrass- 
ing position for a man than to find himself 
with two women on the verge of hysterics 
on one side of him, and one in a dead faint 
on the other. I looked angrily at the detec- 
tive as he came in, for I felt that he was 
responsible for the unpleasantness of my 
situation. 

‘I am sorry,” he said, addressing Miss 
Garnett, “that you should have been so 
discomposed; but it was necessary to prove 


_the identity of the prisoner, and I think it 


has been done effectually.” 

While speaking he had gone up to the 
fallen woman. My sister and Miss Garnett 
went to his assistance. They raised her and 
put her on a chair; she soon opened her 
eyes. 

“You are better now,” said Brown. 
“Hush! Do not speak—I will tell all that 
need be told.” 


~ Now that her veil was removed, I scruti- 


nized carefully the features of the strange 
woman. In spite of her deadly paleness, 
she struck me as being singularly hand- 


‘some. My sister has since told me that the 


startling events which were taking place 
around me must have unsettled my judg- 
ment, and that the woman had no preten- 
sions to beauty; still I feel inclined to 
adhere to my original opinion. 

“T have a strange story to tell you, Miss 
Garnett,” said the detective. 

Then do you not think,” I interrupted, 
it had better be reserved for some more 


fitting time ?”’ 


I felt convinced that painful disclosures 
were about to be made, and I was anxious 
Miss Garnett should be spared; but my 
client settled the matter in her usual de- 
cided way. 

‘Tf the disclosures concern me,’’ she 
said, “‘ and I choose to hear them, I cannot 
see how there could be a more fitting time. 
As they don’t conc2rn you, if you prefer to 
leave the room you can.”’ 

Curiosity, we all know, is a female pre- 
rogative. I was not in the least curious; 
still, when something very remarkablé’was 
about to be told, I do not supposé afyy man 
would have deliberately foregone hance 
of heating it. I did not leave the room. 

Both Miss Garnett and my sister had by 


this time got over their inclination to go 
into hysterics; they stood one on each side 
of the strange woman, chafing her cold 
hands. The latter had made an attempt to 
free her hands, but she was too weak. _ 

‘“‘ Now, then, proceed with your harrow- 
ing tale,”’ said Miss Garnett. 

She spoke in a hard, high voice; but I, 
who knew her well, knew that it was only 
an imitation of her usual tones; I saw also 
that her hands, when she paused for a mo- 
ment in her occupatiofi of chafing those of 
the strange woman, trembled violently. 

think,” began the detective, have 
established the question of identity. You 
have all three recognized as Robert Garnett. 
the man whom you, Mr. Wilkins, have - 
known as Young, the tenant.” 

In spite of a strong effort to control her- 
self, a low groan burst from Miss Garnett. 

Yes,”’ continued Brown, I have worked 
out his history pretty completely. I have 
traced him back about a year before the 
time of his arrival at the Gray House, when 
he was in the South of England, and about 
to be married to Sara Tristram. He was in 
the Indian Civil Service. I got some par= 
ticulars of his Indian career. 
his appointment had been secured to him 
through the patronage of a Mr. Garnett. 
Making inquiries about this Mr. Garnett, I 
found that his nephew had mysteriously dis- 
appeared on the eve of his marriage, about 
the same time that the Civil Service gained 
anew member. I then set to work to dis- 
cover the reasons for the mginee disap- 
pearance.”’ 

The detective here broke off in his narra- 
tive, as the strange woman heat fainted 
again. 

I took the opportunity of saying to him:— 

“Your story, so faras I can make out, 
principally concerns Miss Garnett. May I 
ask why this unfortunate invalid should be 
forced to stay here and listen to disclosures 
which cannot concern her?” 

‘“*Pardon me,’’ returned the detective, 
** but they concern her very closely. Two 
days ago Garnett was arrested in her house. 
She knew nothing about the crime, and was 
brought down here under the impression 
that she was to identify a very different 
criminal.” 

‘What was he doing in sher house?” 
asked Miss Garnett sharply. 

‘‘ He was trying to persiade hér to go to 
America with him,” replied Brown. “He 


I found that ~~. 
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had known her for many years—he knew 
her at the time he was engaged to marry 


you, Miss Garnett. He made her a promise 


of marriage, and when she at last discovered 


his engagement to you, she went to your 
father and told him all.’ 

As the detective spoke, Miss Garnett and 
my sister each dropped the hand she was 
chafing and moved away from the woman. 


_A faint color overspread her face. The de- 
tective smiled a little, but went on. 


‘* The elder Mr. G@rnett proved the truth 
of her story, had an angry interview with 
his nephew, requested him to leave the 
neighborhood at once and forever, and to 


_give up the name he had so disgraced. His 


terms were acceded to, and Robert Garnett 
became Robert Young.”’ 
“That will do,’ said Miss Garnett, in a 


‘weak voice. ‘I have heard enough.’”’ She 
put out her hand to me. “Mr. Wilkins, 


please take me away from this horrible 
place.” 
I drew her hand within my arm, and led 


both her and my sister from the room. 


Neither of them cast one glance of compas- 
sion on or said one pitying word to Robert 
Garnett’s first victim. 


. During the next few weeks I saw but 
little of Miss Garnett. I heard of her often 
from my sister. The friend who had sym- 
pathized with her in the first trial of her life 
‘was now called upon to comfort her in this 
last one. 

‘“* My heart bleeds for her,” said my sister 
to me one day. ‘She feels it terribly. She 
loved him dearly—indeed, I think she has 
never ceased to love him. And now to find 
out his real character, and to know that by 
her instrumentality he has been brought to 
judgment, is more than she can bear.” 

Poor soul! I murmured. 

And I asked myself was it by chance that 
his crime had been discovered by the instru- 
mentality of the two women he had so cru- 
elly deceived? When we sin in our youth, 
do we forget at the same time the instru- 
ments that will punish us hereafter ? 

Brown explained to me more fully the 


history of Robert Garnett’s career. The 


woman he had ruined was the daughter of a 
tradesman, in the neighboring town. He 
had become engaged to his cousin prinecipal- 
ly because she had a fortune and he had 
mone. He had never intended to give up 
his connection with Mary Kemble. When 


she upbraided him for his engagement to his 
cousin, he explained his intentions, and was 
surprised to find that she did not agree with 
his views. Badly as he had treated her, the 
girl was fond of him, and when she had pre- 
vented his marriage she was ready to for- 
give him. The one redeeming point in his 
character was that, as far as in him lay, he 
returned the girl’s affection, He corre- 
sponded with her after he went to India, 
and I believe, had he been rich, would have 
married her. Ill-health after some years 
obliged him to throw up his India appoint- 
ment, and he returned to this country. He 
had not served long enough for a pension, 
and his prospects were very low. About 
this time he made the acquaintance of Sara 
Tristram, and succeeded in persuading her 
to be his wife. I do not suppose he married 
her with the intention of murdering her— 


few crimes are premeditated so long—but 


the idea must have occurred to him very 
shortly after his marriage. 

On the death of his unfortunate wife, and 
after he had secured her property, he went 
to Liverpool, where Mary Kemble was: liv- 
ing, and asked her to marry him. It,was in 
her house he was seized. 

Of the trial I need say but little. . It.re- 
sulted in a verdict of ‘“* Not guilty.” There 
was no moral doubt that the man had poi- 
soned his wife, but there was a want of 
proof. Still the law that acquitted him was 
just. Better ten guilty men should: reprens 
than one innocent suffer! 

But, though he escaped the. hangman's 
hands, he did not escape the punishment of 
his sin. I saw him taken from the court, 
He was strongly guarded, for popular indig- 
nation ran high against him, - Yells: re- 
sounded on all sides as a savage crowd tried 
to force their way to him. I caught a 
glimpse of his face, and it was livid with 
fear. 

Some years after his trial I went tos 
menagerie. As a member of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crue Animals, I had 
been requested to watc» »» performance of 
a celebrated lion-tamer. ~~ “he society wished 
to interfere to stop the »» »arous treatment 
to which the wild beasi» :resubjected, A 
stir among the crowd t. .ne that the per- 
formance was about to. nm. I was stand- 
ing close under a cage |. which were three 
or four lionesses, As door at the back 
was quickly opened an. ‘vet, and the lion- 
tamer stood among the 
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He was a tall well-made man dressed entire- 
ly in black. 
entered—I knew him at once. I stepped 
pack, and almost unconsciously said his 
name aloud. 

He must have heard me, for I saw a 
change come over him. There was the 
same look I had seen when he had been 
hurried from the court-house—a look of ab- 
ject, ghastly fear. Did he hear again the 
yells of the mob? I know not, but he must 
have recognized the yells of still more terri- 
ble import which now burst on his ears. 

It was only a moment of indecision, but it 
was fatal to him. There was-a rush of the 
savage beasts mad with rage, a short strug- 
gle, and he was down among them. He ut- 
tered a few wild cries for help, and then 
nothing was heard but the growling of his 
victors, 
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The light fell on his face as he 


When his mangled remains were at last’ 
dragged away, there was but little left by 


which to identify Robert Garnett; and yet 
the tears which are shed by a woman only 
over her first love fell on that ghastly form. 


Mary Kemble had followed him faithfully 
It was she who told me how 


to the last. 


the money he had acquired so badly had 
been soon lost in unlucky speculations. He 


wandered about with the mark of Cain on’ 
his brow, and at last took to the work which 


cost him his life. 
-~Miss Garnett never heard of his tragic ai 


and she is not likely to take upon herself 


again the office of private detective. I see 
her often; I admire her immensely, and I 
believe she has made up her mind to marry 
me. I do not in the least want to get mar- 


man refuse ? 


valley of the Rhine has for centuries 

been celebrated both in song and 
story, as the locale of feudal lords and ban- 
dit chiefs. The stories of Karl Blasieus of 
Schinderhannes, of Murl and other noted 
robbers of this region, are as well known as 
history and romance can transmit any fact 
of the past. It was not until very lately, 
even, that the traveler, unless under strong 
escort, could really feel safe in crossing the 
mountain passes and threading the forest 
roads that cross the valley of the upper 
Rhine. - 

The old castle of Onsfeldt, near the pretty 
little town of Lusson, is now but a gloomy 
tuin improved by bats and owls, who sleep 
during the day, and revel among its moss- 
grown walls and damp arches at night. The 
legends of the ruins of Onsfeldt would fill a 
volume, and its honest history, a portion of 
which we propose to tell you, is romantic 
enough fora novel. It would be difficult to 


say at what date it was erected, but it was 
one of those strongholds of the fifteenth 
century that feudalism has given rise to, 
and had been the residence by turns of 
princes, lords and knights, until the power 
of its possessors had faded away. 


THE ROBBER OF COBLENTZ PASS. 


BY M. LUCY 


BRADSHAW. 


Of the last Lord of Onsfeldt we have to 
speak, a proud and stern man, who pos- 
sessed all the nerve, manliness and aristo- 


cratic sentiments of his race; but whose - 


fortune, like his castle walls, was gradually 
crumbling to decay, and who, though too 
proud to own it, was far too poor to sustain 
such a mode of living as he indulged in. 

For himself he cared not; but having mar- 
ried a fair young creature of high birth and. 
accomplishments, and having by her a 
daughter no less fair and lovely, he felt more 
for them than for himself. He struggled 
hard, and strove by gradually parting with 
his wide domains to procure them the com-. 
forts and necessities they required. But 
Heaven saw fit to take his wife from him, 
and left the gentle, sweet-dispositioned little 
Arville, his only solace-and comfort. The 
event seemed to make a very decided change 
in the character of the Lord of Onsfeldt. It 
seemed at first greatly to embitter his heart. 
towards the world, and to inerease. his love 
for the darling treasure that was left to him. 

Devoting his every power of mind and his 
scanty means towards teaching Arville him- 
self, as well as the best masters: 


for her, he 


ried; but, when a woman insists, how can a 


f 
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only when absent from her side. One by 
one the servants and retainers had been dis- 
missed, until the domestic arrangements of 
the castle were accomplished by an old but- 
ler and his wife, a female attendant upon 
Arville, her old nurse, and a body servant of 
his lordship, with a half-dozen grooms and 
stable boys. This, when it is remembered 
that Onsfeldt Castle had numbered nearly 
two hundred immediate retainers, was a 
very small number. Still Lord Onsfeldt 
‘grew gloomier, and darker, and more se- 
eluded, day by day; and even Arville, now 
ripening into maidenhood, almost trem- 
bled at times, as she gazed upon his stern 
brow and muttering lips. 

But suddenly there was a change in the 
fortunes of the family, a change that no one 
«ould account for, and the coffers seemed to 
have been replenished by some magic power. 
New retainers were added to the limited 
household heretofore supported, horses fresh 
and of the purest breed now filled the stalls. 
Arville’s own beautiful Andalusian pony 
was graced with an entirely new saddle and 
harness of the most costly workmanship, and 
the Lord of Onsfeldt went often to Aix-la- 
Chapelle and brought home jewelry and 
precious stones to deck the person of his 
fair child. From Inesfeldt to Duzzlewit the 
fame of her beauty was known, and her 
father seemed to have no other pride, no 
other love, save that merged in his daugh- 
ter. They rode together, talked together, 
and were more like brother and sister than 
a proud lord and his only child. 

“Father,” said Arville, one day, as he 
placed upon her finger a jeweled ring of 
rare brilliancy and value, “‘ father, your for- 
tune must be princely to admit these costly 
presents to me.” 

** Should it not be princely, my child? ”’ 
he answered. ‘“‘ Know you not that we are 
descended from kings, and that for miles 
along this valley, and on both sides of the 
Rhine, thy fathers and mine have ruled for 
centuries ? ” 

“ True, but 

** What, Arville ?”’ 

’ *T have sometimes thought that you 
seemed to have partly expended the wealth 
of your family estate.” 

“In some measure I have.” 

‘* But lately, dear father, you have been 80 
lavish in your outlays for me that I thought 
you must have replenished your coffers.’’ 

* And so I have, Arville,” saidhe. “But 
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business does not become thy sex, 80 we 
will talk no more of it.’’ 

‘*How glorious the light of these dia- 
monds!”’ continued the girl, thoughtfully, 
as she gazed upon the rosy colors emitted by 
her father’s last gift of a ring of brilliants. 

‘* Fit objects for thine eyes to gaze upon,”’ 
said the father, proudly. 

*¢ You will spoil me, father.” 

Never, Arville; thou art so. much like 
thy sainted mother that I sometimes start in 
amazement as I gaze upon thy features.’’ 

Arville’s tutors were numerous, and 
scarcely a branch of literature, or a lady-like 
accomplishment was forgotten. Music she 
loved beyond all other pursuits, and yet’it 
had been extremely difficult to procure her 
a master for the guitar, until at the time of 
which we write. While Arville was but six- 
teen, a young German student from beyond 
the mountains, who had slung his guitar 
over his shoulder and started upon @ yaca- 
tion tramp through. the valley, chameed to 
meet with the Lord of Onsfeldt, and: miter 
some trifling preliminaries, he was engaged 
for a brief period as a tutor for Arville, and 
in this capacity he was duly installed at the 
castle. The father, however, soon found 
that the music-teacher whom he had secured 
for his daughter was a young man of marked 
character, humble to be sure, but possessed 
of a remarkably well-cultivated mind and 
very refined tastes. He was am amateur at 
his instrument, but his purse being but 
light, he was very glad to do any ‘honorable 
service to aid himself in means, and 80 he 
told his lordship. 

Karl Gotzten was introduced to his pupil 
at once. He was not more than four years 
her senior, and he was at once so dazzled by 
her extraordinary beauty and intelligence 
that he felt he must be very guarded im his 
intercourse, else he should lose his: 
most irretrievably to one whose station in 
life of course precluded the possibility of 
her returning his affection. He watched 
every expression of her beautiful features, 
of her soft blue eyes, every wave of her rich, 
dark hair, every curve of her exquisite form, 
and above all, every note of a voice as sweet 
as that of Eolus. Arville, too, sat by his 
side and listened to his legendary troubadour 
songs, given in a clear, rich, manly voice, 
and accompanied with masterly skill upon 
his guitar, and she longed to be able herself 

to play thus charmingly upon this sweet in- 
strument. 
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“ Can I learn to play thus ?”’ she asked, 
innocently, of Karl, 

“‘ Most certainly. A little patience is re- 
quisite; but you possess every requirement— 
taste, delicacy of touch and a desire to 
learn.” 

With such « pupil the student spared no 
trouble or time; he was assiduous, and she 
advanced so rapidly as to surprise herself. 
Twice each day for more than an hour seat- 
ed by her side—true, generally in her fath- 
er’s presence—now called upon to place her 
hand in some particular position upon the 
strings, now to indicate which finger to place 
upon a certain string, now removing the in- 
strument from her neck to tune it for her, 
and now replacing it again—ah, it was very 
imprudent, it was very dangerous for the 
poor student to be so tempted. Her sweet 
breath was often upon his very cheek, so 
near did his employment bring him to her, 
and now and then their eyes must meet in 
explanation and assent. If thy heart had 
been made of iron, Karl Gotzten, it must 
have melted! 

The Lord of Onsfeldt saw not, thought 
not, of this. Secure in his pride of his posi- 
tion, the idea of a music-teacher’s being in- 
timate with his daughter, the only represen- 
tative of the proud line from which he had 
sprung, would have been too preposterous 
an idea to his mind. He noted the assiduity 
of the student, and highly commended it. 
He saw his daughter’s marked improvement, 
and was gratified. When Karl was not en- 
gaged with Arville, her father often sent for 
him to come to his apartment, where he 
liked to talk to him; for though a man who 
now mingled not at all with others, yet his 
mind had been highly cultivated, he had 
read and seen much, and the conversation of 
the young student, fresh from his books and 
rambles, was grateful to him; while on his 
part, Karl strove to please, and was there- 
fore doubly successful. Even Arville ob- 
served that Karl seemed greatly to interest 
her father, and she was delighted, because 
he led so much the life of a recluse that he 
seemed often gloomy and miserable. 

At last, when Karl’s stay had been pro- 
longed until nearly the period when it must 
close, he had gradually become so domesti- 
cated with Lord Onsfeldt and his daughter 
that there was little ceremony between 
them. He came and went at the dictates of 
his own pleasure; he sat longer each time 
by Arville’s side; his voice grew more and 
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more tender while he addressed her, and 
sometimes there eyes remained longer look- 
ing at each other than they shoulddo. Was 
it chance, or was it their hearts that dictated 
this? He was io leave the castle soon; he 
had told her that he must do so, and a child 
might have seen that the announcement 


caused her pain. And now, as the bright 
moon shone upon the old castle walls, she 
often walked with Karl in its broad courts, 
and chapel “‘ halls deserted,” and listened to 
his ghostly stories, and such tender words as 
his -heart now and then betrayed him into 
expressing. 

“You will go as you came, Karl, on 
foot?” she asked. 

** Doubtless, Miss Arville, for I had prom- 
ised myself this tour as much for exercise 
as for any other purpose.” 

“But you go by the Coblentz Pass, do 
you not?” she continued. 

‘That is my direct route,’’ he replied. 

**'You will be sure to meet the band of 
robbers that infest the Pass, I am sure, if 
you go that way, and then ”»—— 

“ What, lady?” 

Why, they might kill you.” 

‘It would matter little. You know I have 
told you that I have no one to care for me 
beyond a few fellow-students. I am an or- 
phan, Arville.”’ 

**Oh, say not thus; I should 

“ What, gentle Arville?” 

‘I should grieve sadly for you,”’ she said, 
with a sigh. 

Would you, dear Arville ?”’ 

It was the first time he had been betrayed 
into so tender an expression of feeling. He 
looked hurriedly and timidly into her face. 
As if to assure herself of his meaning, her 
eyes met his, and the next moment the 
proud daughter of Onsfeldt was pressed to 
the heart of the humble student. Not a 
word was spoken—their hearts were too full 
for utterance. Karl pressed his lips to her 
fair forehead, and then, drawing her arm 
within his own, they walked on. 

There could no longer be any disguise be- 
tween them—they knew each other’s secret, 
and they loved deeply and earnestly. Of 
course they could not but realize that theirs 
was a hopeless love. In their own philoso- 
phy, they might ‘“‘lay the sceptre by the 
shepherd’s crook,” as old gossips do in their 
love-tales, but stern reality told them. that 
the proud Lord of Onsfeldt had no such 
fancy, and that he would rather sée his 
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daughter in her grave than humbled by an 
alliance beneath her rank and station. 


The police and military of Aix-la-Chapelle 
were completely at fault. They could find 
no clew to the headquarters of the robbers of 
Coblentz Pass. Rumor said that the band 
was a small but a very determined one; that 
they rarely appeared, not more than four or 
five times a year; that only the rich and the 
government trains that conveyed specie 
were detained. The policy of the banditti 
was to dash boldly at the victims, rob them 
instantly, slaying only when it was neces- 
sary to their own safety and self-defence, 
and then vanish again into the deep woods 
that flank the narrow pass, and no search 
had as yet been sucoessful to find them. 
The whole district was under excitement 
upon the subject, and this it was that caused 
Arville to tremble for Karl, as she knew 
that he was to go alone and entirely unat- 
tended by the dangerous road. 

Karl, for the few remaining days that he 
tarried at Onsfeldt Castle, poured forth his 
love into the ear of his gentle pupil, and 
Arville, now that she knew they must so 
soon be separated, acknowledged in return 
how dearly she loved the young student. 
She knew nothing of the world, she had no 
associates beyond her tutors and the old 
nurse who had attended her mother in the 
same capacity in years long gone by. It 
was her first thought of passion; she was 
young, romantic, and all truthfulness, and 
she gave Karl the entire wealth of her 
heart. Perhaps it was the very hopeless- 

“ness of their léve that added intensity to 
its power. 

In a moment, as Karl knelt at her feet 
one evening in her father’s halls, and pressed 
her hand tenderly to his lips, he was doomed 
to a sad and startling denouement, to an 
exposé that rendered them both miserable. 
The door was suddenly thrown open, and 
there appeared at the entrance the com- 
manding form of Lord Onsfeldt, with amaze- 
ment, anger and uncertainty all strongly 
évinced in his expressive face. He paused 

’ but for a moment, during which time Karl 


recovered his feet and returned his gaze 


with a sad but undismayed expression, while 
Arville, blushing deeply, turned away her 
head from both her father and her lover. 
“Karl Gotzten,’’ shouted the enraged 
father,\“‘ what do you at the feet of my 
daughter? Have you presumed to lift your 


eyes to her in love, sir, or am I mistaken in 
my interpretation of this scene ? ” 

‘My lord, I will not speak falsely. In- 
troduced to your child by chance, I was too 
weak to withstand the power of her charms, 
but not too weak to keep the secret of my 
devotion for her untold in my own heart 
until chance revealed to me that she too 
loved me.”’ 

‘Fine talk,” replied Lord Onsfeldt, sar- 
castically. ‘‘ Well, go on, sir.” 

**T have told her of my love, and Arville 
acknowledges that she loves me. But if you 
suppose that this confession on the part of 
either was made with any idea of hope in 
your acquiescence, or indeed of ever again 
seeing each other after the lapse of a few 
hours, then you are mistaken.”’ 

* Ay, sir, this is all very well. Know you 
not that I would sooner see that form a 
corpse than the wife of one beneath her 
rank? No, sir; Arville is des¢ended from 
kings and princesses, and so must she wed. 
I would run this steel through your very 
heart,” continued the enraged father, “‘ but 
for your youth, and the fact that I myself 
have been to blame in trusting thee so far. 
Leave these walls quickly, and thank Heav- 
en that thy life is spared to thee after such 
audacity!” 

Karl did leave, and at once, bidding 
Arville a blessing and farewell, and wending 
his way to Aix-la-Chapelle, he sought lodg- 
ings and rest after the continued excitement 
he had so long encountered. A few days 
served to recruit him, and as he must hasten 
back to his humble home in time to take his 
papers as graduate from the college, he pre- 
pared tostart once. These German students 
are great walkers; they are well practised in 
pedestrianism, and often make the tour of 
Europe on foot. It is a healthful and invig- 
orating habit, and Karl now strode forth, 
with his student’s pack on his back, with a 
firm, healthy tread, a ruddy cheek and clear 
eyes. True, his heart was heavy, = 
his feet were light. . 

Karl wended his way from Aix: lle 
steadily towards the Coblentz Pass. was 
no coward, his young and athletic frame was 
capable of much endurance and a stout 
defence if need be; but then, had he paused 
to think, which he did not do, that danger 
lay in his path, he would not for a moment 
have been deterred from pursuing his pro 
posed route. He would have reasoned, if he 
reasoned at all upon the subject, that the 
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banditti molested only those from whom they 
expected rich booty, and that they would 


hardly think it worth their while to attack a— 


poor pedestrian like himself. 

While he was musing, not of these things, 
but on the charms of the daughter of Ons- 
feldt, a liveried carriage with outriders and 
attendants, passed him at so quick a pace as 
to arouse him to the scene about him. 

Still he walked on with a firm and steady 
tread. Not more than a minute passed when 
there fell upon his ear the confused sounds 
of many voices, the clashing of swords, and 
the echoing of pistol shots. His first instinct 
was to spring forward to the scene of action, 
which he did at once, as he récollected the 
vehicle which had but just passed him, and 
then all at once explained itself—he was 
now in the famous Coblentz Pass! 

The traveler, a personage of high rank, 
did not hesitate to acknowledge his indebt- 
edness to the student, not only for his own 
life, but for the entire victory over the 
attacking party, since it was his immediate 
and opportune service which caused the 
bandits to fly from the contest. But little 
did Karl heed the profuse thanks that were 

ven him;.he seemed to be intently thinking 

some other matter. This absence of mind 
was so obvious that the nobleman attributed 
it to his wound, and insisted upon his riding 
home with him in his carriage. 

Finding that he was traveling directly on 
his own route, this Karl now consented to 
do, and he hourly grew more and more in 
favor with his new friend, as he gradually 

‘Peeovered in a degree his wonted spirits. 

Finally, at parting, not only a heavy purse, 

in itself a little fortune, was forced upon 

Karl by his generous friend, who persisted 
jin declaring that he owed his very life to 
‘him, but he also gave Kar! his address, and 
—s him. his official influence at court 

in any line of profession or occupation which 

he. might choose on leaving college. The 
young student thanked his gracious friend, 
and promised, if occasion offered, to appeal 
to his. good. offices in his behalf for the 
future. 

. When at home, Karl lived with an old 
. anele, who had just enough of means to 
adopt his nephew and give him a good: edu- 
cation. Having received his diploma of 
excellence on graduating, he now, in a very 
few weeks, found himself thrown entirely 
upon his own resources; and he was informed 
by his unele, that-as he had now done his 
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duty by his sister’s child, and had kept the 
promise made to her in her dying hour, Karl 
would henceforth understand that he was to 
stem the world’s current alone, that is, by 
the aid only of his own exertions. Thanking 
his only surviving relative for past kind- 
nesses, and making him good promises for 
the future, Karl packed up his scanty ward- 
robe and resolved to seek out the noble lord 
who had so kindly promised him his interest. 

He easily found him, and moreover learned 
that he was to represent the interests of the 
King of Belgium in some national matters 
that required the holding of a court for some 
length of time at Aix-la-Chapelle. Lord 
Holanback received his young protege with 
the utmost kindness, was rejoiced to see him, 
at once attached him to his suit as secretary 
of the legation, and thus placed Kar! at once 
in a high and most honorable position. In 
a month from that time he found himself 
established in highly respectable quarters, 
with the Belgian court uniform upon his 
person, and a star of rank upon his breast. 
Of course Karl Gotzten the pedestrian and 
Karl Gotzten the secretary of Legation were 
very different looking persons externally, 
though within his breast there beat the same 
manly and generous heart as before. 

It may perhaps seem strange that he 
should dare to present himself at Onsfeldt 
Castle, after what had occurred there, but 
he did so without disguise; and what will | 
perhaps still more surprise the reader, Lord 
Onsfeldt not only received him with courtesy, 
but even with great cordiality, and fre- 


~quently permitted him Arville’s society. 


True, an observant eye would have detected 
the evil passion which lurked in the bosom 
of Lord Onsfeldt, but he openly exhibited 
none of it—the way was plain enough to 
Karl. And when a month or two after he 
led the gentle and beautiful Arville to the 
altar, it was with her father’s full consent, 
and under the countenance and patronage 
of Lord Holanback. People wondered. 
_Arville wondered, but Karl did not wonder. 
He had the secret of Lord Onsfeldt’s means 
of replenishing his exhausted resources, for 
he was the robber of Coblentz Pass! 

Too proud to bend to fortune, this man 
had secretly organized a select band, upon 
the most careful system, and had so con- 
ducted his depredations upon rich travelers, 
as to prevent all discovery of his guilt. 

Karl had met him, as we have seen, in the 
Coblentz Pass, and had spared his life. The 
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guilty man was now completely in his power, 
‘and with exposure staring him in the face, 
‘open disgrace and the death of a criminal 
‘in prospect, he of course gave way to all else 
of pride and anger, and consented to bind 
‘Kar! to his family in a way that would make 
him share his dishonor if he should ever 
Teveal his secret. Karl’s uncle soon after 
‘died, and to the surprise of all, left a fortune 
‘well invested for his nephew. Thus placed 
‘in the possession of ample means of support, 
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venience of want. 

Under pretext of a desire for foreign 
travel, Lord Onsfeldt went abroad, and there 
he died. He neverintendedtoreturn. His 
career had rendered him, though not re- 
formed in habits, nervous and suspicious, 
and he survived but a brief period his daugh- 
ter’s marriage, which in every respect proved 
most happy. 


RUE are the heavens, and tender, 
That bend to thee and me. 

Bright are the smiles of sunset 
In gilded west we see. 

But there’s a look far truer, 
More tender, in thine eyes; 
And thine own smile is brighter 

Than sunset in the skies. 


Sweet is the voice that vibrates 
Thro’ woodlands, blithe and clear, 
That fills the air intensely 
With happiness and cheer. 
Oconomowoc, WIs., 1889. 


TO MAYNOR CLAIRE. 


BY GENESEE RICHARDSON. 


Yet thine own voice is sweeter 

Than tLat in woodlands heard. 
Yes, softer, gentler, sweeter, 
Than singing of a bird. 


Fair are the flowers unfolded 
In lovely summer days, 
Carelessly there out-flinging 
Their wealth along the ways. 
Yes, fair the flower, yet fairer: 
Is thine own face to me, 
With air so pure and guileless, . 
I deem the fairest thee. 


AN 


HE conversation on board the Clematis, 

during a “‘ gam” of half a dozen ship- 
masters, turned upon homicide without per- 
sonal malice, and the subject became inter- 
esting, as each alluded to cases which had 
occurred within his own knowledge. One 


‘or two, indeed, had stories to tell of their 


own personal experiences, bearing directly 
upon the question. I remarked that it had 
always seemed to me that the taking of 
human life, under any circumstances, must 
be an occasion of remorse to the person who 
had done it. 

** Not so,”’ said one; *‘ of regret, perhaps, 


~ ‘but not of remorse. [am acquainted witha 


man who, while out gunning, accidently 


INNOCENT FRATRICIDE. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


“Oh, but,” said I, “I did not allude to 
accidents, of course.”’ 

‘“« But an accident, it appears to me, might 
be the cause of more regret than an inten- 
tional homicide in several cases which I 
could mention. For instance, what do you 
think of the soldier in battle?” 

“Or of the officer in pursuit of a erimi- 
nal?” said another. 

“Or of any man who is forced to take an- 
other’s life in defence of his own?” put in 
a third. 

“T give it up, gentleman,” said 
spoke without thinking.” 

“What do you think of a man who kills 
his own brother, intentionally as to the kill- 
ing, but ignorant who the vietim ‘is ‘until 


Karl. and his sweet wife knew not the incon. 
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after the deed is done?” asked Captain 
Fletcher, who had until now said little or 
nothing on this subject. 

“If his conscience is clear as to the act 
itself,” replied Captain Fairchild, after con- 
sidering a moment, ‘I can’t see that the 
fact of the relationship need make any mate- 
rial difference—though the circumstances 
might require to be known to decide upon 
any particular case.” 

“You shall hear my story, then,” said 
Captain Fletcher, ‘‘ though I neyer told it 
before to anyone. I killed my own brother, 
gentlemen; but my conscience is clear though 
the feeling of regret is much increased by 
the knowledge of the brotherly tie. As for 
remorse, I don’t feel any, I am sure, as I 
understand the word. And what makes my 
story the more strange, I thought at the 
time I killed him that he had been dead for 
years.” 

Having thus raised our curiosity up toa 
high pitch, he proceeded to gratify it; and I 
shall do the same by the reader, endeavor- 
ing to preserve his language as accurately as 
possible. 


When I sailed as third mate in the Portu- 
gal, being then but twenty-two years old, 
my young brother, Hiram, was fourteen, 
and as graceless a scamp, I venture to say, 
as was to be found in our place or for miles 
round about. He was not only wayward 
naturally, but our parents had made much 
of him as the Benjamin of their old age, 
and had ruined him by over-indulgence. 
He was bent on going to sea, and all they as 
well as I could say to dissuade him only 
served to fix him the more firmly in his 
purpose, 

I was not surprised, therefore, when I re- 
ceived a letter from home informing me that 
Hiram had shipped and gone to sea in the 
Science, which had sailed only about six 
months after our own departure. I thought 
perhaps it was all for the best; he would be 
no comfort to his parents if he remained at 
home, and a sea-voyage might be the making 
of him. If is so in some cases, as I have 
observed. 

Time passed on, and though we had sev- 
eral times heard indirect reports of the Sci- 
ence, we had never fallen in with her. We 
Were om the third year of our voyage when 
we went downjamong the Marshall Group 
to cruise, and soon after learned that she 
was on the same ground, having seen a 


bark which had spoken her a few days be-. 
fore. I hoped every time a sail was raised. 
that she would prove to be the Science, that 
I might meet Hiram, trusting to find him. 
much improved. 

We had lowered for sperm whales one 
afternoon when the wind was light, and 
chased them several miles to windward be- 
fore we struck one. We then made fast to 
the old bull, or ‘‘ schoolmaster,” as he is 
sometimes called, and after a hard tussle 
killed him. The ships topgallants were just 
visible on the horizon. The captain’s boat 
and mine were together, fast to the whale, 
the others having been left far behind, so 
that they were out of sight. ‘ Mr. Fletch- 
er,” the old man said to me, when the whale 
was going in his.last dying flurry, ‘‘I shall 
have to leave you to-night to lie by this 
whale. Eighty barrels of oil is too rich a 
prize to lose without running some little 
risk. The weather looks promising, and I 
think I shall have a breeze to work the ship 
to you between now and morning. You 
can’t do much at towing, but you can cut a 
a hole and get all ready, and then lie still 
where you are. Set your lights as soon as it 
is dark, and keep a lookout for mine. [ll 
try to raise a bonfire of some sort.” 

The captain’s lantern-keg and water-keg 
were passed into my boat, and in-a few min- 
utes, our whale being turned up, I and my 
boat’s crew were left alone on the ocean, 
while our comrades were pulling with might 
and main towards the faint loom of the Por- 
tugal’s mastheads, barely discernible in the 
distance. 

It was sundown when the captain left me, 
and by the time I had cut a hole, arranged 
my line all right, and planted a waif in the 
whale’s body, as a further chance of saving 
him in case I found it necessary to leave 
him, it was time to strike a light in my lan- 
tern. We made our suppers, and as there 
was nothing more to be done, the men 
stretched themselves about on the thwarts 
to catch such cat-naps as they might, while 
the boatsteerer and I took turns on watch. 

But the ship was too distant for us to see 
a light on board, or anything short of a large 
fire, and nothing was likely to occur to break 
the lazy monotony of our situation. The 
gentle tossing movement of the light boat 
had nearly lulled me to sleep, as I reclined 
back on the stern sheets, listening to the 
ceaseless ripple and swash of the sea over 
the body of the whale. But a different 
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sound suddenly broke the spell, and brought 
me erect, with all my faculties sharpened— 
a measured, jerking sound, as of oars in 
their rowlocks. 

I could see nothing at first, but the sounds 
drew nearer and nearer at each repetition, 
and soon I heard a voice say:— 

“>Tisn’t a ship; it’s a boat with a light 
set.” 

I could now make out the dark, moving 
object nearing us. She was not coming 
from our ship, but from the opposite quarter 
of the compass. 

ahoy!” I roared. 

Halloo! came back out of the black- 
ness, and the thump of the oars ceased, but 
the boat still advanced with the impetus she 
had acquired, until she lay tossing like our- 
selves within easy talking distance. 

‘¢ What ship are you from?” I asked. 

“ The Nelson of Sydney,” was the answer, 
but not without a slight hesitation. 

‘¢ Where is your vessel? ” 

“We don’t know,” answered a different 
voice. ‘* We lowered for whales this morn- 
ing and got lost. We thought you werea 
ship when we saw your light.” 

Tt was a boyish voice that said these words, 
and I knew it but too well. It was that of 
my brother Hiram! The flimsiness of his 
story was but too apparent from the fact 
that there were eight human forms in the 
boat. She might possibly have lowered for 
whales short-handed, but never with two 
men more than a crew. He had not of 
course recognized me, or he would not have 
made himself spokesman; at least, I think 
now that he would not. But his tone of 
speech was peculiar, and I could have sworn 
to it anywhere. 

I understood well enough that they were 
deserters. The boat had meanwhile drifted 
close alongside of us, and 1 was now entirely 
satisfied of my brother’s identity, if indeed I 
had wanted further evidence to confirm that 
of my ears. 

‘“ Hiram!” said I, reproachfully. 

“My brother Richard! ” he exclaimed, 
with as much vexation as surprise, I thought. 
‘* Where’s your ship ?”’ 

‘*¢ Some ten miles to leeward,” I replied. 

‘* Let’s pull ahead and find her,” said he 
who had answered my first hail. 

“Hiram!” said I, as they were tossing 
back their oars for a start, ‘‘come with me; 
come into my boat. Think of your father 
and mother!” 
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‘Oh, bother your preaching! Pull ahead, 
boys!” again sang out the man who was 
steering. 

‘Hiram! Hiram!” I called aloud. “ Lis- 
ten to me!” 

*¢T can’t back out now,” my brother an- 
swered; ‘‘ nor I don’t want to, either. Good- 
by, Dick.” And he plied his oar as lustily 
as any of the rest. 

I could not bear to let him go thus. [| 
seized my lantern, and lashed it by its lan- 
yard to the waif-pole in the whale, cut my 
line with a single stroke of the boat-knife, 
and gave the order to pull ahead in pursuit. 

It was useless, perhaps foolish, in me to 
do so, for I could not force him to come 
with me against his will, backed as he was 
by a stronger force than my own. Nor had 
we pulled many strokes before I was pain- 
fully conscious that I could never overtake 
him. My men did their best; but the boat 
of the Science was faster than ours. Well I 
knew that runaways always select the fast- 
est boat they can get; and with two of her 
oars double-banked, the extra weight in her 
was more than balanced by the extra muscle. 
I continued in chase until I could but barely 
distinguish my lantern on the waif-pole. 
With a heavy heart I gave the order to re- 
turn, found my way back to the whale, and 
again took up my sorrowful : 

I was well satisfied the deserters would 
not go near the Portugal, but if they saw a 
ship’s light would avoid it; for they were not 
yet in distress for want of anything, having 
without doubt left the Science ‘during the 
previous night, and supplied themselves well 
with provisions. Ebon or Boston Island was 
some eighty miles westward from us, by my 
reckoning, and this must be their ¢ 
point. 

It is no uncommon thing, as vette know, 
for men to desert from ships at sea, espe- 
cially in low latitudes, and take their chance 
of finding land or being picked up by an- 
other vessel. But I could not disniiss the 
matter from my thoughts, now that the fate 
of my brother was concerned. Even if he 
did not perish miserably in the boat, he 
could only land among swarms of treacher- 
ous savages, who would be quite as likely to 
put bim to death as to relieve his wants. 

The breeze freshened during the night, so 
that the ship walked to windward, and by 
noon the next day we had the satisfaction of 
taking our valuable prize alongside. As I 
expected, the deserters had not been seen 
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from the ship. After cutting the whale, we 
steered off in the direction we thought most 
likely to fallin with them. We ran down to 
Ebon and communicated with the natives. 
Two white men came off to us, but they were 
evidently old beach-combers,’’ who had 
lived there for years; nor could we learn 
that any boat had been seen. 

But nothing was easier than for them to 
have missed such an island, passing it too 
far off to be seen, when we considered their 
imperfect facilities and probable ignorance 
of navigation. We cruised in the neighbor- 
hood several days, and visited two or three 
other small islands that lay near our track; 
but we abandoned the search no wiser than 
we commenced it, giving them up for lost. 

We spoke the Science soon afterwards, but 
her captain could throw no more light on 
the fate of his runaways. He also had spent 
much time in fruitless search. I learned and 
made a memorandum of the names of all 
Hiram’s companions in the rash undertak- 
ing, hoping, if they had survived and again 
scattered their fortunes, that I might at 
some future day meet with one of them. 

But I made several voyages after this, and 
at various times cruised in that part of the 
Pacific, without learning anything further. 
I fully made 'up my mind that Hiram had 
perithed, either by drowning or starvation, 
and ceased even to think of the chances of 
his being yet alive. 

But when mn command of the Shepherdess 
I cruised still further to the westward, and 
one day found myself becalmed near Well- 
ington Island; one of the Caroline Group. 
We were soon surrounded by canoes, and a 
large number of natives were permitted to 
come on board. There were two white men 
among them; at least they had the features 
of white men, but they seemed to have be- 
qome completely assimilated with the sav- 
ages. They appeared disposed to speak only 
in the native tongue, though it was evident 
they understood English. In dress, as well 
a8 in ornamental tatooing, they were the 
same as all their companions. 

Our suspicions of treachery were first 
aroused by a warning from one of my crew, 
4 native of Ascension, who understood their 

t. He told me they were discussing a 
plot for our massacre, and that the two 
whites were at the head of it. Thus fore- 
warned, we took precautions to meet the 
attack, if it should be made. I knew that if 
the leaders could be disposed of, there was 
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little danger to be apprehended from the 
others. Soon I observed many of the canoes 
push off and lie at a distance from the ship, 


and all the women and children swam to 


them, while the men still loitered about. 


This was a certain sign that treachery was- 


intended, and that speedily. My faithful 
‘* Friday,’’ as he was called, urgedyme if I 
valued my life to hesitate no longer, @ut to 
anticipate them by striking the first y. 
He had selected the chief of highest rank a8 
his own victim, and would be responsible for 
him if the mate and myself would take care 
of the two whites. 

I saw by the movements of the enemy 
that our peril was becoming imminent, and 
whatever was done must be done quickly. 
Seizing a moment when we had them all 
three favorably placed, I gave the signal, at 
the same moment taking deliberate aim at 
the taller of the two renegades. He fell 
dead instantly at the discharge of my pistol, 
and turning quickly, I saw that the mate 
had taken as good aim as myself, and his 
man had also dropped on the other side of 
the deck. Friday had cut the chief’s head 
nearly off his shoulders with the blow of a 
spade, and the rest, struck with panic, were 
leaping into the sea on every side. In one 
minute our deck was clear, and the whole 
host of yelling heathens were making the 
best of their way towards the land. 

As I stooped to examine the body of my 
victim, who was a tall, muscular young man, 
heavily bearded, and bronzed by a tropical 
sun, something in the cut of his features 
sent achill tomy heart. I said nothing, but 
choking down my emotion that it might not 
be observed, I pushed back the hair from 
his forehead, and disclosed a little mole ex- 
actly where I had feared to find it. I turned 
his arm over, and there, encircled by rings 
and rude hieroglyphics, which half hid them, 
were two litile capital letters, ‘‘ H. F.,’’ in- 
delibly stamped with India ink. I had 
pricked them in there myself, at my broth- 
er’s boyish request, before I sailed in the 
Portugal, twelve years back! 

The man whom the mate had shot lived 
long enough to add some more evidence, if 
more were needed. He told us that he and 
his comrade were the last survivors of eight 
who deserted from the Science. Four of 
them perished in the boat, and the remains 
der landed after having been twenty days at 
sea. Two had since been killed by the na» 
tives. He confessed with his last breath 
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that he and his comrade had been concerned 
in cutting off a trading vessel three years 


before, and that they intended to have taken 


the Shepherdess and put us all to death. 

I kept my secret locked up in my own 
breast, but my officers and crew wondered 
that I insisted upon the ceremony of Chris- 
tian burial for the two ‘‘ beach-combers,” 
and read the funeral-service myself before 
they were launched overboard. It was the 
least I could do for my misguided brother, 
and I felt the better for having done it. 


Our aged parents have gone to their long 
rest, ignorant of what I have been telling 
for the first time to-night. Their last know. 
edge of the boy was from my account of our 
meeting in the darkness, on the night when 
Ilay by the whale. I have given you the 
whole truth, gentlemen, and as it is time for 
us to part, I must leave you to make your 
own reflections upon my story. I confess to 
having committed fratricide, and yet I can 
say that my conscience is entirely clear of 
wrong. 


THE AGE OF THE WORLD. 


BY PROF. JAMES MACKINTOSH. — 


HE cosmogony of the world has puzzled 
the greatest philosophers. The ordi- 
nary chronology which assigns some six 
thousand years to the age of the globe, or, 
properly speaking, the date of creation, is 
set aside as untenable, because demonstrably 
not only at variance with historic and arche- 
ological research, but with the substantial 
discoveries of geology. The leading fact 
dwelt on is, that in all the grand operations 
of nature, God works by a “‘ process of slow 
development—by means beautifully simple, 
and involving no violence, and no haste, yet 
irresistible.” On this basis some millions of 
years must have elapsed since the earth 
came intobeing. ‘‘ Modern English geology 
holds that all geological changes have been 
effected by agents now in operation, and 
that those agents have been working silently 
at the same rate in all past time; that the 
great changes of the earth’s crust were pro- 
duced, not by great convulsions and cata- 
clysms of Nature, but by the ordinary agen- 
cies of rain, snow, frost, ice and chemical 
action.”” The rising of the ground at one 
part and the sinking of another is familiarly 
known, and so are the encroachments and 
recessions of the sea. Torrents wear away 
hillsides, and excavate ravines and valleys. 
All that goes on before our eyes, and no one 
entertains any doubts about it. The ques- 
tion substantially is, how long have the 
changes been in operation ? 
' This brings us to the views held on the 
one hand by geologists, and on the other by 
professors of mathematics and physical 


science. These latter assert that the sun 
and the earth, in fact the whole solar system 
cannot, from their physical condition, have 
existed for the enormous length of time 
claimed by the geologists. ‘* The principle 
grounds,”’ says one reviewer, ** upon ‘which 
scientific opinion has recently declared itself 
in favor of limited periods for the duration 
of the solar system are based first, on the 
belief that the earth is cooling—if not rapidly 
at such a rate as to make it impossible 
that it should have existed for very many 
millions of years; secondly, because there is 
reason to believe that the earth is not rotat- 
ing on her axis with the same rapidity as in 
former ages; thirdly, because the 
sun is parting with caloric at such a rate as 
to make it certain that he could not have 
continued to radiate heat at the same rate 
for more than a few millions of years; and 
lastly, because the changes in the earth’s 
crust, stupendous and varied as they are, 
could have been, and probably were, accom- 
plished in the course of much shorter periods 
than popular geology has hitherto considered 
possible.” 

The inquiry as to the date of creation 
must, it is said, be distinctly limited to mem- 
bers of the solar system. That system floats 
in space ‘vy itself; has nothing to do with 
the stay ‘2 nearest of which to us is two 
hundred «ons of miles distant—a distance 
80 great as beyond comprehension ; and 
if we conjec.\:r* that there are still stars far 
beyond out of «igh , we are lost in the infin- 


itude of space. ‘‘o keep tothe solar system, 
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which is all we can do, it is agroup of bodies 
whirling in solitude, and sustained and regu- 
lated by certain distinct laws of gravity im- 
pressed by the Creator, and inherent in 
matter. But how was the solar system set 
a-going ? How was it produced? Here we 
are referred to the operations of Sir William 
Herschel, who swept the heavens for nubule, 
that is to say, light cloudy matter, which he 
imagined to be the rudiments of new suns 
and new worlds. This was in 1779, and his 
ideas were afterwards elaborated by Laplace. 
The idea was stupendous. Herschel, as- 
sisted by that wonderful being, his sister 
Caroline, discovered enormous numbers of 
nubulee ** in every part of the heavens, and 
apparently in every stage of progressive 
development.” He classified these nubule 
according to the stage of growth at which 
they had arrived. Some were very thin and 
vapory, Others were more dense and milky 
in appearance, and finally they seemed to 
possess a central nucleus, “‘ finally approach- 
ing the appearance of stars.”” There, as was 
believed, was exhibited the growth of solar 
systems under the creative hand of the 
Almighty. In time, the matter thickens, 
and overpowered by the attraction of gravity, 
the nebular mass rushes to a centre with 
concentric rings. These rings break off as 
planets. ‘* As each planet was in turn cast 
off, the central mass contracted itself within 
the orbit of that last formed, and formed the 
sun.”? Such isthe theory of Laplace. Well, 
but what of the sun’s light and heat? On 
this poimt the explanation offered by the 
writer of the article in question is based on 
a scientific principal not usually thought of. 
Heat and force are convertible terms. 
The coneussion of two or more hard sub- 
stances produce heat, and extreme heat pro- 
duces light. ‘If the particles of a vast 
vaporous mass were brought into collision 
from the effect of their mutual attraction, 
intense heat would ensue. The amount of 
caloric generated by the arrest of the con- 
verging motion of a nubule like the solar 
system would be sufficient to fuse the whole 
into one mass, and store up a reserve of 
solar heat for milions of years.’ If that 
conjecture—for it can be nothing more—be 
correct, the mystery of the sun’s light and 
heat is explained. 

Another principle in physics is little 
thought of. The sun’s heat is susceptible of 
being stored up for the use uf man. How 
thas should be is curious. The rays of the 
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sun nourish the growth of trees; forests of 
trees are overwhelmed by geological changes, 
and, pressed into a hard mass under newly 
formed strata of sand, assume in course of 
ages the form of coal. The coal is dug, and 
being burnt, gives out the heat which was 
received from the sun. In sitting round a 
coal-fire, we are warmed by the sun’s heat 
which was diffused on the surface of our 
planet millions of yearsago. In other words, 
when we buy coal, we are buying a quantity 
of stored-up sun’s heat. We speak of for- 
ests being metamorphosed into coal millions 
of years since, but the period is vague as 
well as various. Forests of mature growth 
have been submerged. On the upper stratum 
of land over the spot, fresh forests have 
flourished and been submerged in turn. 
The process has been repeated several times, 
and all we can really say with certainty is 
that the different layers of coal have been 
produced by successive submergings over a 
very long period of time. These facts con- 
cerning the origin of coal are amusingly 
illustrated in the ‘‘ Life of George Stephen- 
son.’’ On one occasion, when George was at 
Drayton Manor, the seat of Robert Peel, he 
said to Dr. Buckland, ‘‘ Can you tell me what 
is the power that is driving that railway 
train?’ ‘* Well,” said the other, ‘‘I sup- 
pose it is one of your big engines.” ‘ But 
what drives the engine?’’ very 
likely a canny Newcastle driver.” ‘* What 
do you say to the lightofthesun?” ‘* How 
can that be?” asked the doctor. “It is 
nothing else,’’ the engineer, “it is light 
bottled up in the earth for ten thousands of 
years—light absorbed by plants and vegeta- 
bles, being necessary for the condensation of 
carbon during the process of their growth, if 
it be not carbon in another form—and now, 
after being buried in the earth for long ages 
in fields of coal, that latent light is again 
brought forth and liberated; made to work, 
as in that locomotive, for great human pur- 
poses.”” As it is observed by Stephenson’s 
biographer, ‘‘ the idea was certainly a most 
striking and original one; like a flash of 
light it illuminated in an instant an entire 
field of science.” 

Reverting to the difference of opinion be- 
tween Sir Charles Lyell, with other geolo- 
gists, and that of the mathematicians re- 
garding the age of the world, the reviewer 
speaking geologically, sums up by saying: 
“Tt is eighty millions of years since the 
lower tertiary formation, one hundred and 
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sixty millions since the formation of the 
coal-measures, and two hundred and forty 
millions since the beginning of the Cam- 
brian period. And beyond that inconceiva- 
ble antiquity lie the whole range of the pri- 
mary rocks which contain no fossils;”’ and 
adding that ‘“‘Mr. Darwin assigns to the 
world even a greater age.”” We confess 
that all this looks like vague speculation; 
and who knows but some fresh inquiries a 
few years hence may upset the notions now 
so authoritatively advanced? Great periods 
of time have no doubt to be allowed for, but 
it would be well to be cautious in fixing 
these periods with precision. 

Any calculations regarding te of our 
planet would require, it is said, to be modi- 
fied by the fact of a gradual ation of 
the earth’s diurnal rotation. is alleged 
that there is a retardation in consequence of 
the daily tidal waves, so that the standards 
by which we measure time are less precise 
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as we recede further into the past. A 
As Professor Tait puts it, the earth has al- 
ways to revolve within a friction brake. 
Adams adopted this theory of tidal friction; 
and in conjunction with Professor Tait and 
Sir William Thompson, assigned twenty-two 
seconds per century as the error by which 
the earth would in the course of a century 
get behind a perfectly constructed clock (if 
such a machine were possible). It would 
require much more conclusive reasoning 
than this to prove that the movements of 
our planet are getting out of order. Noth- 
ing in nature seems so marvelous in crea- 
tive wisdom as the prodigious accuracy of 
the earth’s diurnal revolution, which year 
after year may be reckoned on to an instant 
of time. Leaving the reader, if he pleases, 
to pursue the subject in the article referred 
to, we can only say that the jtheories pro- 
pounded are eminently sug, ve, but noth- 
ing more. i 


LUCIA’S 


ESCAPADE. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


UNT JEM’S nose was in the air and 
her capstrings were flying. When 
Aunt Jem’s nose went up and her capstrings 
became unfastened, you may be sure some- 
thing was in the wind. Planting her feet 
firmly, and moving with the air of a grena- 
dier, she strode in the direction of the 
kitchen. 

** Cindy,” she said, *‘ see that the dinner 
is on the table precisely at twelve o’clock. 
Blow the horn ten minutes before noon. 
Don’t let the bread burn, and keep the pud- 
ding boiling constantly. I’m going over to 
Centerville on business, and sha’n’t be back 
before the middle of the afternoon. You 
keep your eyes open and see that things go 
on straight; and if that Clem Myers stops to 
talk with you when he’d ought to be at work, 
you mind and start him off about his busi- 
ness. I can’t afford to pay him wages and 
have him idlin’ about the house. Now look 
sharp.” 

' Aunt Jem, unlike Mrs. Boffin, was nota 
“‘ high-flyer after fashion,” so it did not take 
her many minutes to don her Sunday fix- 


ings, and once attired she was realy to step 
into the venerable chaise which Tom, her 
errand-boy and general factotum, had just 
driven to the door. Taking the reins from 
her small servitor, Aunt Jem gave him nv- 
merous directions concerning keeping the 
hens out of the garden and himself out of 
mischief generally, and severely majestic in 
the conscious rectitude of her virtuous maid- 
en life, drove off at Dobbin’s best rate of 
speed. That Tom would instantly proceed 
to stand on his head with his dirty feet in 
the air, and then take ‘himself ‘off, and for 
the remainder of the day know nought ex- 
cept the dear delights of fishing for min» ows, 
in company with one ot two cron’*, had 
not been revealed to Aunt Jem’s cor: 
ness; consequently she rode on throt ~ the 
summer sunshine fearing no evil ané ~>w- 
ing no guile. Nevertheless, she wai ‘4 
little disturbed in mind. 

Aunt Jemima Bradshaw was a 
lady of uncertain age, owner of Oaklar | 1¢ 
best farm in the township. She was ©» +- 
ble, clear-headed, ready to act aba mom s 
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notice to deal with any sort of business per- 
plexity; able—as she had proved for years— 
to carry on her farm without the aid of any 
agent, overseer or business manager what- 
ever; still, the errand upon which she was 
now bound perplexed her not a little. Had 
Aunt Jem been a woman of ordinary capac- 
ity, I should have said, once for all, that she 
was nervous; but since she had never been 
known to possess such an article as nerves, 
I suppose I had best make no insinuations. 

To tell the truth, the prime cause of Aunt 
Jem’s worriment was a letter which she had 
that morning received, giving her the unex- 
pected information that her niece, Lucia 
Lindencourt, was to be sent to her guardian- 
ship for the remainder of the summer. Now 
Lucia’ was an orphan, a beauty, an heiress, 
and withal a most inveterate flirt; Aunt 
Jem had heard that much, though she had 
not seen te girl since she was a mere in- 
fant in short frocks. The child of her only 
sister and a French father, left to the guar- 


~ dianship of that father’s family, and reared 


in the artificial atmosphere of a city, was not 
in Aunt Jem’s estimation a desirable acqni- 
sition; and to have the girl cast thus upon 
her hands without warning, was discompos- 
ing, to say the least. 

Driving briskly forward, past green fields 
and through fragrant winding forest roads, 
up hill and down dale, Aunt Jem thus solilo- 


quized;— 


*“T expect that girl has been getting into 
trouble with her hundred and one admirers. 
I more than suspect-that she is sent away 
up here in order to put an end to some fool- 
ish flirtation or other. There’s one comfort, 
she’ll have to behave herself while she’s 
with me. In the first place, there’s no one 
within ten miles with whom she’ll care to 
flirt, and‘in the next place, I won’t have such 
goin’s on.” And Aunt Jem gave Dobbin’s 


reins a vigorous shake, and he rattled over a 


bridge and half way up a hill in gallant style. 

Poor child!” continued she; never’s 
been taught better; I dare say; what with 
the French blood in her, and all her father’s 
relations about her from her very cradle, 
who’s to blame her for what’s been instilled 
with every breath she has drawn? The 
Lindencourts, indeed! I remember they 
had the manners of a dancing master, but 
for eas of usefulness or energetic ac- 
tion—bah!”’ And Aunt Jem’s nose went up 
in huge disgust, while her bonnet strings 


wibrated'in sympathy. Well, I’ll see what 


can be done. Perhaps I can make some 
thing of her yet; at all events, I shall do my 
duty.”” With which Spartan-like resolution 
she whipped up under the lee side of the 
station, fastened Dobbin, and proceéded to 
inquire as to the arrival of the train bommery 
was to bring her niece. 

“ Train’s due, ma’am,” said a brisk official: 
“* there’s the whistle now.”? And in another 
minute, with a shriek and a roar, the engine: 
shot past and came to a dead stop. 

_ Aunt Jem was on the alert. 

She had no doubt she should recognize 
Lucia; nevertheless, she looked in vague 
bewilderment at one and another of the ele- 
gantly attired ladies, tripping past her in 
their stylish traveling suits, looking to her 
unaccustomed eyes as like as two peas. 

Uncertain how she should proceed, Aunt 
Jem was about making up her mind to'stop 
the next flounced and ringleted young lady 
who should emerge from the cars, when she 
was startled by having a pair of arms thrown 
about her, and a musical voice shout in her 
ear:— 

“You dear old darling Aunt Jem! J 
knew you the moment I saw you. Haven’t 
1 taken you by surprise? Now ain’t you 
glad to see me, you blessed old auntie you! ” 
accompanied by vigorous hugs and two or 
three violent little pecks at the old spinster’s 
withered lips. 

Aunt Jem returned the salutations in a 
stately, uncompromising way, and having 
deep-rooted prejudices against loud talking 
in public places, hurried off to see about the 
baggage, inducted her niece into the chaise, 
and turned Dobbin’s head toward home. 
Lucia laughed and chattered like a magpie 
beside her aunt. A beauty she was un- 
doudtedly, and possessed of all the dash and 
sparkle that belongs to practised coquetry. 
A little under medium size, her perfect form 
was set off by a tight-fitting suit of some 
dark material, only relieved at neck and 
wrist by frills of delicate lace. At her throat 
was a knot of scarlet ribbon, and in her 
jaunty turban a scarlet bird’s wing. Witha 
faultiess complexion and a pair of flashing 
black eyes, Lucia Lindencourt looked the 
impersonation of arch and winsome beauty: 

** You darling old auntie,’’ she went on, 
“T’ve been dying to come to you f 
past, and now that I’m here I shall stay a 
long time. Is it far to Oakland ?—that’s the 
name of your place, isn’t it? And is it 
quite in the country, where one can be as 
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secluded and retired as one could wish? 
Oh, I’m frantie to get there! You don’t 
know how tired I am of the city, with its 
endless rounds of gayety and party-going.”’ 
And Miss Lucia closed her world-weary eyes 
and gave a soft little sigh of satisfaction at 
the thought of her emancipation from the 
bondage of fashionable frivolities. 

Aunt Jem began to pity the poor child 
whose existence had been passed amid 
scenes of folly and dissipation, when perhaps 
her whole soul revolted against them. Dear 
unsophisticated Aunt Jem! She had a deal 
to learn. 

Before their arrival at Oakland, Lucia had 
formed a fair estimate of the circle compos- 
ing her aunt’s household, as well as of the 
new scenes among which her path was now 
to run. 

_* Cindy,’’ said Aunt Jem, addressing her 
‘help, who was half servant, half companion, 
*this is my niece, Lucia Lindencourt, who 
has come to stayaspell. You may take her 
up to the west room and then come and get 
us some dinner.”’ 

Lucia declared herself half-famished, and 
won the hearts of both mistress and maid by 
her praises of the palatable viands where- 
with the table was loaded. Fresh home- 
baked bread, sweet new butter, with the 
flavor of clover and buttercups plainly per- 
ceptible, delicate honey from the hives, 
which stood in a row at the bottom of Aunt 
Jem’s garden, yellow cream lying thick over 
a saucer of field strawberries, custards as 
delicious as eggs and milk could make them, 
all these and more were there to tempt Miss 
Lucia’s keen appetite. F 

Before many days had passed she had 
made friends with every person and thing 
on the place, from Clem Myers, the hired 
man, down to Bruno, the old horse dog, and 
all seemed alike bewitched by her bright 
winning ways. 

She never did anything except to follow 
her aunt and Cindy about, asking eager little 
questions about this and that mystery of 
housekeeping, opening her eyes in innocent 
wonder as some more than usually ecompli- 
cated process of cookery turned out a mira- 
cle of perfection under their practised hands. 

On the Sabbath, Aunt Jem, who was 

juality itself in her attendance at the 
le church, donned her best dress, and 
with Lucia in her wake, sallied out, with 
her usual bunch of fennel lying between the 
folds of her handkerchief, and her fan, hymn- 


book and sunshade firmly borne aloft like 
votive offerings. 

Lucia’s Paris hat, with its ravishing os- 
trich feather, her white dress and her filmy 
lace mantle, filled the hearts of the feminine ~ 
portion of the congregafion with envy, while 
her flashing eyes and pretty face subdued 
the masculine hearts. 

Poor old Parson Groner did his best, but 
for the life of them, I don’t believe a dozen 
of his congregation could have told you the 
subject of his discourse. 

Lucia herself listened closely. You would 
have sworn her attention had not wandered 
from the speaker, yet she knew that the red- 
haired youth in the next pew was devouring 
her with his eyes; that two or three men on 
the right were doing their best to stare her 
out of countenance; in fine, that she was 
the obeerved of all observers, and had cre- 
ated a decided sensation. 

Aunt Jem, like a good church-woman, 
lingered to speak with her pastor, and thus, 
when the two ladies made their exit, the 
whole congregation was gathered’ about the . 
door, and Aunt Jem and Lucia were obliged 
to pass between two files of watchers. 

Lucia was now fairly settled at Oakland; 
the fame of her beauty had been heralded 
far and wide; when she appeared in the little 
village streets she was followed by a train of 
admirers; did she enter a store to make some 
insignificant purchase of tape or needles, 
her worshipers waited patiently outside for 
her reappearance. _Simple-minded Aunt 
Jem was greatly concerned lest such open 
and undisguised admiration should turn the 
head of her niece, and was greatly comforted 
to perceive that Lucia never seemed to be 
aware of the excitement she was creating. 

Clem Myers and Cindy had been engaged 
for years, and it was generally understood 
among the villagers that when Clem should 
have laid aside sufficient money to stock a 
farm, and Cindy had a sufficient number of 
housekeeping articles put away in, lavender, 
they were to be married, Aunt Jem sniffed 
at the arrangement somewhat, on. ocecount 
of the trouble she would be put to if Cindy 
left; but the consummation of their hopes 
seemed so far in the future that the plan 
had really given little uneasiness as yet. 
Since Lucia’s advent Cindy had had many a 
heartache. Clem was, to all appearances, 
enslaved by those soft, dark eyes, Cindy 
declared to herself that he was bewitehed. 

One evening Clem made the announce- 
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LUCIA’S ESCAPADE. 


' ment that he had seen “one of them artist 
fellows” haunting the south meadow, appar- 
ently making a study of a group of trees. 
Lucia was interested. 

‘* What sort of a man was he, Clem?” 

‘“‘ Good enough, fur’s I could see.” 

“ Tall or short?” 

Well, rather tallish.” 

Light hair?” 

‘Guess you’d thought so; a regular tow- 
head.” 

The next morning Lucia was missing. 

Aunt Jem was not greatly alarmed, and 
Cindy, in her heart, accused Clem of having 
allowed the girl to accompany him to Cen- 
terville, whither he had driven on some 
errand; but in the course of the forenoon, 
Tom, being interrogated, deposed that he 
had seen Miss Lucia and a gentleman walk- 
ing toward the south meadow, that they 
were talking very earnestly, and were so 
completely absorbed that he, Tom, had 

passed close to them unobserved and had 
heard Miss Lucia say, ‘‘I will never marry 
him, never!’’ and then the gentleman had 
said, ‘‘ Then something must be done in- 
stantly;”’ and then he, Tom, had heard no 
more, having passed out of earshot. 

Aunt Jem was stricken dumb with aston- 
ishment, and stood like a figure of conster- 
nation. 

With all her determination to do her duty 
by her niece, she seemed to have failed. 
Lucia was in some kind of difficulty, but 
how to set about her rescue? Poor old 
Aunt Jem’s nose was likely to get a perma- 
nent twist in it that day, and her capstrings 
utterly refused to be fastened, and there was 
much hurrying to and fro, and searching from 
end to end of the farm; but nothing was to 
be seen of Lucia. 

When they had reached this dire conclu- 
sion there was a rattle of wheels, a carriage 
drew up at the door, and from it descended 
a sprightly old man, whose courtly ways and 
extreme politeness assured Aunt Jem, 
before a word had been exchanged, that 
Lucia’s guardian stood before her. 

And so, indeed, it proved; and when he 
had been told of his ward’s disappearance, 
it was laughable to see how all his fine 
courtly manners dropped from him, and he 
became furious with rage; accused Aunt 
Jem of playing tricks upon him, of having 
secretly conveyed her niece away, or at least 


having connived at her disappearance, be- 
came incoherent, and having frightened the 
two poor women half out of their senses, 
flung himself into his carriage and departed. 

When Clem returned Cindy made a dash 
at him, expecting to electrify him with the 
intelligence of Lucia’s escapade, but he 
waved her off with calm superiority, and, 
advancing to Aunt Jem, handed her aletter. 

guess that’ll explain it all.” he 
walked off to attend Dobbin. 

Aunt Jem opened her letter with trem- 


[ bling fingers, and this was what she read:— 


DEAR DARLING AUNTIE,—I hope 
I haven’t frightened you quite to death. 
Forgive my sudden departure—it seemed 
the only way out of the net they had woven 
about me. My guardian was determined to 
marry me to his son, whom I hate; but Carl 
and I have managed to outwit him. You 
would like Carl if you knewhim. He paints 
lovely pictures, and will some day be a great 
artist. We have loved each other for a long 
time, but my guardy always found means to 
separate us. We are going on to New York 
to take the steamer for Europe, and when 
we arrive I will write again. Think of me 
as kindly as you can, you dear old darling, 
for I love you next to Carl, and shall always 
be Your affectionate niece, 

Lucia St. ARMAND.” 


‘* Well,’ said Cindy, when she had been 
made acquainted with the contents of the 
letter, ‘‘ she’s got more gumption than I 
thought she had. For one, I’m glad they 
got off before that bad-tempered old French- 
man got here.”’ 

Clem, upon being interrogated, explained 
that he had driven up to the station just be- 
fore the train started, that Lucia had told 
him of her marriage, handed him the letter, 
bidden him good-by, and that both she and 
her husband—the light-haired fellow he had 
seen down in the south meadow—looked the 
very picture of contented happiness. 

Whether the happiness he had seen re- 
flected in their countenances awakened in 
Clem’s breast a desire to follow their exam- 
ple or not, certain it is that Cindy was im- 
portuned to name the day, and Parson Gro- 
ner was notified that his services were soon 
to be required. 

Aunt Jem tells us that Lucia and her hus- 
band are to:spend the winter in Italy. 


SEA-WAVES. 


Se GHTLY they fall, lightly they rise, 
Blue with the blue of the cloudless skies, 
The shining waves, with their fairy store 
Of weeds to cast on the shining shore. 
The children play and the women sing, 
Voices and laughter merrily ring 
*Neath the rocky cliffs on the level sand, 
By the salt sea-breezes softly fanned, 
‘Oh, waters of Life, how fair ye show, 
Health-giving, joy-giving, to and fro 
, Dancing and glancing, and smiling sweet 
-. As ve kiss the fair earth’s silver feet! 
And soft, like the echo of wedding-bells, 
In the summer sunshine sinks and swells 
' The chime of the bell-buoy far away, 
' "Tossed by the waves of the laughing bay. 


Darkly theyjfall, darkly they rise, 

Black with the blackness of Winter sktes, 

The mighty waves, with their piteous store 

Of mast and beam on the wreck-strewn shore. 
At cottage windows the women keep 

Fearful watch o’er the plunging deep, 

That sends up an awful drowning cry 

From its yawning jaws to the sullen sky. 

Oh, waters of Death, how dread ye seem— 

Like the mouth of hell in an awful dream! 

Bodies and souls of men ye crave, 

Merciless, cruel as is the grave; 

While harsh, like the sound of a funeral knell, 

Through the rayless darkness tolls the bell 

O’er the dead and the dying far away, 

Tossed by the waves of the maddened bay! 
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A BUSINESS FIRM. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


ARIUS had been a newsboy, and Job 
in the bootblacking business, and Lidy, 
their little lame sister, had kept house in 
their two bits of rooms way up in the top of 
a great tenement-house. But all that was 
‘changed now. It was a proud day when 
prudent Darius thought they might do what 
Job, who had a big trading bump, had long 
‘been wanting to do—take their little pile of 
savings out of the bank, and set up a small 
shop. 

The fruit shop where Beppo Gardinicci, 
the little Italian hunchback, had made a 
snug fortune was to let. Beppo was going 
back to Italy, and he had offered to sell his 
small stock and large good-will for a mere 
trifle—a mere trifle, although it was about 
‘all they had except the two months’ rent, in 
‘advance, which the agent demanded. There 
were three cosey little rooms behind the 
shop, and a stand outside one window where 
Darius could sell newspapers. It was just 
the place for them, but it was a great risk; 
Darius had his forehead tied up in a hard 
knot all the time they were talking it over, 
and he hadn’t got it fairly untied when they 


moved in, the very day that Beppo was to 
sail for Italy, with his fortune in his belt, 
and his little, lean old monkey, Seppi, upon 
his shoulder. 

But trade began to be brisk befote’ they 
were fairly settled; in three days the stock 
of oranges was almost exhausted, and the 
boys searched the papers and found that the 
West Wind had arrived from Fiorida. 

“She sells her cargo by the box 
and cheap, Beppo said,’”’ remarked Job. 

And they were down at the wharf where 
the West Wind lay in a twinkling. The 
cargo was not yet unloaded, and a dozen 
small fruit-dealers were on board haggling 
over prices with the captain. Darius and 
Job selected their oranges, and paid: for them 
with their very last cent. 

“1 wish—oh, I wish you would: take me 
with you!” piped a small voice as they were 
going away, and turning, they saw a pair of 
dark eyes looking wistfully out of a wan 
little face,—about the raggedest boy that 
Darius and Job had ever seen, and thei" 
experience of ragged boys had riot bee. 
limited. 
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A BUSINESS FIRM. 


“I’m a stowaway,” continued the small 
voice. ‘“‘I had to come out because I was 
so hungry, and the captain says he’ll send 
me to jail or to a reform-school. Oh, won’t 
you let me go with you?” 

He spoke with a slight foreign accent. 

“Where did you come from?’’ asked 
Darius. 

“From everywhere in the South. I’m 
trying to find my father.” 

What is his name ?”’ asked Job. 

“Pye forgotten,’ said the boy, sadly. 
“I forgot most everything in the hospital 
where I had the fever. There was a great 
crowd there sick of fever, and I jumped out 
of the window and ran away when I was 
wild in my head. I remembered that I had 
run away before from a wicked man who 
stole me away from home, but I couldn’t 
remember where my home was, nor my 
name. I’ve been wandering ever since— 
three years.” 

Darius and Job looked at each other; 
they thought the boy’s story sounded a little 
improbable, 

“« Anyhow, he looks cold and hungry and 
sick,”’ whispered Job. 

You ean come with us, and we’ll help 
you all we can,”’ said Darius. 

‘* What shall we do with him?” said Da- 
rius to Lidy when they got home. 

Lidy was the youngest, but they always 
asked her advice. 

“ Why, it: will be a real saving to have 
him to wear out Job’s clothes that he out- 
grows so fast,” said Lidy, with both a 
twinke and a tear in her eye. 

So it was settled, and Darius smoothed 
out his forehead. The boy eagerly declared 
that he could be. of great use to them; he 
knew how to make a delicious marmalade 
that wonld sell like hot-cakes; he would 
make some to-morrow. 

But alas! when to-morrow came he was 
too ill to leave his bed; they sent in haste 
for a doctor.. For a week his life was in 
danger; day and night his new friends took 
care of him. Darius forgot to get his news- 
papers in time, and Job lost his head so far 
as to trust Billy McGee, who never was 
known to pay. 

With this tender care Kinky—he said that 
was what he had been called, on account of 
his curly hair, since he had forgotten his 
name—Kinky pulled through, and at the 
end of three weeks was sitting up, looking 


like a little ghost, but a ghost with a strong 
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determination to make orange marmalade at 
once. 


And not even Darius grudged the care 
and expense he had been to them, although: 
the doctor’s bill took almost all the profits of 
their first month’s business, and if they were 
not very fortunate there would be trouble 
about the rent, for the agent was a hard man. 

But trade was good, and the marmalade. 
was something of a success, and by dint of 
a careful hoarding of every penny, they 
were able to go to bed on the night before 
the rent was due in the happy consciousness 
that there was money enough in the drawer 
to pay it. 

But oh, dear! Job, who was the first to 
enter the shop the next morning saw a dis- 
tressing sight. The floor was covered with 
half-eaten fruit, nuts, candy, broken glass 
jars, torn papers and magazines (Darius’ 
whole stock), marmalade and pickled limes 
all mixed together! Somebody had broken 
into the shop! Job rushed to the money- 
drawer—it was empty! He raised acry that 
drew all the others to the spot. 

Darius and Job looked at the empty 
money-drawer and then into each other’s 
faces 


We’re ruined! ”’ said Darius. 

Then they tried to discover how the thieves. 
got in, and lo and behold! the door was 
locked and barred, just as they had left it 
the night before, and so were the windows. 
They hurried down cellar; the windows 
there were nailed down; a shingle that had 
covered one pane where the glass had been 
broken out looked as if it had been moved, 
but nobody could have got through there. 
The three stories of the building over their 
heads were used as a warehouse; the only 
door which connected them with it was 
securely nailed up. How had the thief got 
in? 

Darius went for a policeman. 
turned pale and retired behind the kitchen 
stove. He said he didn’t like policeman; 
they were almost always cross to him. 

The policeman brought two others with 
him, and they carefully examined the prem- 
ises. 


thief couldn’t have got. in or out by 
way of the chimney or the €, 80 you 
must have robbed yourselyes!™ @aid one of 
the policemen at last.. Nobody: here but 
your own family ? ” 

‘‘No,” said Darius, ‘ nobody but. 
Kinky.” 
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“* Who is Kinky ?”’ said the policemen, all 
at once. 

Darius told them who Kinky was so far as 
he knew. 

‘¢That’s it! he has robbed you!” cried 
the policeman who seemed to be the leader, 
and to understand all about robberies. 

“Kinky? never!” cried Job and Lidy in 
concert. ‘* Why, he is just Jike one of us! ”’ 

‘¢ You ain’t very sharp for business folks,”’ 
said one of the policemen. ‘‘ Just bring the 
fellow in here and we’ll question him a 
little.” 

Job and Lidy were too indignant to think 
of obeying, but Darius drew Kinky in, white 
and trembling, looking certainly the personi- 
fication of guilt. 

“¢ If you know what is best for yourself, 
you’ll tell us all you know about this matter,” 
said one of the officers. 

*¢T don’t know anything! ” declared Kinky, 
with trembling lips. ‘‘ You don’t think I 
do?” turning to his friends. 

“* No, we don’t,” said Darius, slowly; but, 
oh, into what a hard knot his forehead was 
tied! 

The policemen conferred together in low 
tones; they said something about searching 
him, and about a warrant for arrest, and a 
detective. Then they went away, one of 
them turning back to say, impressively :— 

“* Keep your eye on that fellow, and don’t 
tet him run away if you hope ever to see any 
of your money back! ” 

The door had scarcely closed on them 
before it was opened by the agent who had 
come for the rent. He was a hard and 
coarse man, and he said, with a sneer, that 
it was a very queer story about the robbery; 
it had been a risk, anyway, to let the store 
to them, and if the money were not ready 
the next day they must leave. 

Things had certainly come to a very bad 
pass. Darius and Lidy seemed to have no 
available talents to meet the emergency, and 
- Job felt that his business bump must come 

to the front. 

‘I'm going to see the owner and tell him 
all about it! he’announced. 

“It won’t do any good,” said Darius, 
gloomily. ‘‘ He’s orfle rich, and he don’t 
have anything to do with managing his 
property. He and his wife are half crazy 
and keep themselves shut up most all the 
time because their little boy died.” 

“« Maybe that’ll make him have some feel- 
ing for other boys,’”’ said Job. ‘ Anyhow, 


it is all there is to do, and so I am going.” 

He came back soon looking triumphant. 

** He wasn’t at home, but I asked to see 
his wife.”’ 

‘“*Haven’t you got cheek!” exclaimed 
Darius; but Job took no notice of the inter- 
ruption. 

‘**T tell you she was some, and she spoke 
to me just as nice as if I was the President, 
and she said her husband would come and 
see about it, and she was sure he would 
make it all right. <3 

‘¢ But that won’t bring back the money, 
nor prove that I’m not a thief,” said Kinky, 
disconsolately. 

A figure suddenly darkened the doorway, 
the familiar figure of Beppo Gardinicci, with 
his monkey, Seppi, perched upon his shoul- 
der. 

** Beppo! back from Ttaly's0 cried 
the boys. 

““T nevair go! We jumps off the vessel 
when she go to start, Seppi and me.’ Italy 
beautiful country, but we been here too long 
to be home-seek. I go to my cousin two 
streets from here and I try not to come near 
ze little shop I long for him so. And Seppi 
long for him, too, and last night he get away 
from me and come back home with his cap 
full of money. When I hear to-day that 


_you was robbed I know who is the ‘thief! 
‘Many a time Seppi go in and out by ze little 


wooden pane in ze cellar. Seppi put ze 
money where you took it from!” 

Beppo took from his pocket a great hand- 
ful of money and poured it into the monikey’s 
cap, and Seppi jumped upon the counter, 
jerked open the money-drawer, and 
the contents of his cap into it. 

‘And I pay you for all ze mischief he’ ao: 
Seppi was always good, honest ord 
before, but ze home-seekness upsetted his 
moral! ”’ 

Before Beppo ait Seppi had gone ‘the 
landlord came in; a gentleman with gray hair 
and kindly face, who spoke with a: slight 
foreign accent. There was the money already 
for him, but Job had to tell him-why he had 
gone tosee him, and he wes very etre inter- 
ested in the story. ron 

have been wrong to trust so‘mneh to 
that man,” he said, half to ‘himself; “'To 
think that I, Crécy Dumont, should oppose 
children like these! ”’ 

“ Oh, that’s it, Crécy Dumont! that’s my 
father’s name, and mine!” cried Kinky, 
starting up from behind the counter, where 
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he had been caressing Seppi, in his relief 
and joy. 

The gentleman was white to the very lips. 

“T had a little boy named Crécy, but he 
was stolen by a servant who was angry at 
his discharge, and I traced him to a hospital 
in New Orleans where he died of fever. I 
came North because my wife could not bear 
to stay where she had suffered so.” 

didn’t die! I didn’t die! I ran away! 
O papa! papa!” 

Of course I can’t begin to describe the 
scene when Mr. Dumont clasped in his arms 
his only son whom he had mourned as dead; 
everybody wept for joy; even Seppi was 


- seen to draw the sleeve of his red jacket 


across his eyes. And when Crécy was car- 


PRISSY’S BROTHER BEN. 


ried home to his mother—well, she didn’t die 
of joy, as her husband feared; it was new life 
to her instead. 

Mr. Dumont has sent Darius and Job and 
Lidy to school. He says they will be to him 
as his own children; even then he can 
scarcely repay them for the great blessing 
which their unselfish kindness was the 
means of bringing him. Job is to have a 
business career opened to him, on account 
of his bump; Darius is to go to college; and 
Lidy will be the dear and useful daughter of 
the house. 

Homesick Beppo and Seppi have their 
little shop again; and Seppi, ever since that 
night, has conducted himself as an honest 
and self-respecting monkey should. 


UCH great blackberries as they were, 
ripe and shining, and the bushes were 
fairly loaded with them! Sammy was over 
the fence with one bound, and swinging his 
hat excitedly, he called out to his sister:— 

“Oh, by jolly, how thick they are! Do 
hurry, Pris; you never saw such a sight of 
blackberries in all your life! You can get 
your basket full in a minute!” 

Prissy climbed over the fence more slowly. 
She was older than Sammy—almost eleven 
and was beginning to assume very grave 
and womanly airs—especially when she was 
with Sammy. 

“Don’t you know, Sammy,” said she, 
when she ‘had got over the fence, ‘‘ that you 
must not say ‘by jolly’? It isn’t pretty to 
talk so, and mamma doesn’t allow you to.” 

“Oh, pooh!’ said Sammy, as well as his 
mouthful ‘of blackberries would allow him to. 
“ All the big fellows say that, and I shall 
too, You don’t suppose I want to talk like 
a girl, do you? ‘Of course it wouldn’t be 
pretty for you to talk so; but I’m a man, 
and/can talk as I like, and do as I like too. 
By and by, when ‘I’m a little bigger, I’m 
i ) run away to sea like brother 


“0 Sammy, hush! You mustn’t talk 
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PRISSY’S BROTHER BEN. 


BY HANNAH PURRINGTON. 


about that. But who told you about it?” 

** Pooh!” said Sammy; ‘didn’t you sup- 
pose I knew that I ever had a brother Ben 
just because he went away when I was a 
little chap? You must have thought I was 
a goose not to know what makes mamma 
feel so bad, and makes her cry so every 
stormy night. Charley Davis told me long 
ago all about Ben’s going away, and that 
they think he must be dead, because the 
vessel he went in has never been heard 
from; but mamma doesn’t think he is, and 
I don’t think so either, and I tell you when 
I get a little bigger I’m going to hunt him 
up.” 

* You wouldn’t go and leave mamma and 
me all alone, would you ?’’ asked Prissy. 

“Why, of course I would, for a little 
while. Wouldn’t you be willing to let me 
go if I’d bring brother Ben back with me ?” 

‘Yes, I suppose so,”? answered Prissy, 
sighing. ‘‘ But you mustn’t say anything 
to mamma about itySammy. She doesn’t 
like to hear anybody speak about brother 
Ben at all.” 

Then Prissy didn’t say any more, but 
picked away very diligently into the basket 
that hung on her arm, while her thoughts 
went back to the time when she was a little 
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bit of a girl, and she remembered, so vaguely 
that it seemed like a dream, her brother 
Ben, a brave, handsome boy, who used to 
make her wonderful toys, and climb the 
apple trees to toss down the reddest and 
ripest apples in her apron, and let her ride 
on old Dobbin’s back while he led him, very 
slowly and carefully, to.the spring for water, 
and draw her on his sled in the winter, and 
be everywhere her companion and protector. 
He was the sunshine of the house, Prissy 
remembered—always merry and light-heart- 
_ ed; but one morning they awoke and found 
- him gone. He had stolen away in the night, 
while everybody else in the house was fast 
asleep, and had left no message to tell them 
where he hadgone. But they knew at once. 
He had always been eager for a sailor’s life; 
his greatest delight was in poring over sto- 
vies of the sea and of foreign lands, and 


before he was fifteen years old he was wild. 


with impatience to go. But his father and 
mother were not willing; he was too young 
to leave home, they thought, and they could 
never consent to his braving the dangers and 
hardships of a sailor’s life; and so, too rest- 
less and impatient to bear waiting and sus- 
pense, he had gone without their consent. 

They traced him to New York, and found 
out the vessel in which he had sailed, but no 
tidings were ever heard from it, aud it was 
supposed that she had been wrecked, and 
her crew had perished. 

Prissy remembered so well the gloom and 
sadness that settled down over the house- 
hold after Ben hod gone. Her mother wept 
almost incessantly, and her father went 
about with such a sad face. 

Now papa was dead, and mamma and 
Sammy and she were all alone in the world. 
They were poor, too; the little property that 
papa had left them was gradually dwindling 
away, though they were very economical, 
for they had no one to take care of it for 
them. Oh, if what Sammy said would only 
come true—if he could go and find Ben! 

But it would be so long before he would 
be old enough to go, and he was so merry 
and thoughtless. Would he ever be so wise 
and sober that mamma would be willing to 
trust him away from her? Prissy doubted. 
Oh, if she herself were only a man! The 
burden of care that rested so heavily on her 
poor little shoulders had made her very 
brave and patient, and she was sure that, if 
she could only go, she could find him, if he 
were anywhere in the world. | 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


She was so deep in thought that she went 
on and on, wherever she saw a clump of 
blackberry-bushes, without thinking how far 
she was going, and when at last she did look 
up, the sun had set, and she and Sammy, 
who had kept close beside her, were away 
down in the woods, where the trees and 
bushes were so close together that it was 
hard work to push one’s way through them. 

*“*Come, Sammy,’ said she, ‘‘ we must 
go home this very minute. It will take us a 
long time to get out of the woods, and then 
it is more than a mile home.”’ 

But Sammy hadn’t filled his pail—the 
blackberries had such an unaccountable way 
of getting into his mouth, instead—and 
wasn’t disposed to go. 

** Do please come, Sammy,” ploaded poor 
Prissy. ‘‘Mamma will be worried; and 
besides, I don’t like to be in here when it is 
getting so dark.” 

** Pooh!” said Sammy; ‘there is nothing 
to be afraid of. That is just like a girl! I 
should think you’d remember the time when 
you and Lizzie Davis got frightened to death 
in Mr. Gould’s pasture—said an awful look- 
ing old man, with his face and hands all 
covered with blood, chased you; and after 
all it was only Charley Davis, with his grand- 
father’s old coat and hat on, and his face and 
hands stained with raspberry- juice. Ishould : 
think you ’’—— 

A loud scream from Prissy interrupted 
him. She was not a coward; she -was rather 
a brave little girl; but what she saw was so 
sudden and unexpected that she couldn’t for 
her life keep from screaming. Froma clump 
of bushes just beyond where she was. stand- 
ing, a man’s face looked out!—a pale, thin 
face, with jet black hair hanging over the 
white forehead. 

The man was lying on the ground, and put 
out his hand to push back the bushes as he 
looked out. Sammy saw him, too, and, in 
spite of the courage he boasted, started to 
run, as fast as his feet would carry him. 
Prissy’s heart beat so hard that she could 
hear it, and her limbs trembled, but she ran 
after Sammy as fast as she could. 

‘** Don’t go, don’t go!” the man called out. 
‘**T am faint and sick; won’t.you please get 
me some water?” But the children 
turn back, or stop for an instant, unti ey 
had reached the fence and scraw ed 
through it. 

But what if it were really ght 
Prissy, when they were fairly out «! the 
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woods, and in the open road. If he really 
were suffering, how cruel it would be to 
leave him there alone. But it wasn’t at all 
likely that it was so, she thought, and tried 
to put it out of her mind. 

“ Don’t tell mamma that we saw anything, 
Prissy,’ said Sammy, when they were 
almost home; “for if you do, she’ll never 
let us go into the woods again. And, after 
all, it wasn’t anything to be frightened at. 
I shouldn’t have run, if you hadn’t 
screamed.” 

So Prissy didn’t say anything to her 
mother about it, but all the time that she 
was eating her supper of nice fresh bread 
and milk and berries, she couldn’t help 
thinking of the poor man, lying out there on 
the hard ground; and after she had gone to 
sleep in her comfortable little bed her dreams 
were troubled—the man’s face kept rising 
up before her, so thin and wan and white, 
and with such a reproachful look in the eyes! 
And as soon as the first streak of sunlight 
came creeping in at the window, she slipped 
out of bed, with a look of courageous resolu- 
= on her little face, dressed herself hastily, 
and stole softly down stairs. The farmer’s 
boy who came every morning to milk their 


_ cow had@ already done his work, and a brim- 


ming pail of rich, foaming milk was standing 
in the poreh. Prissy filled a little tin pail 
with it, eut some slices of bread from a loaf 
in the pantry, and ran down the road 
towards the woods, going as fast as she 
could, for fear that her courage would fail 
her before she got there. 

The woods did not seem so gloomy, with 
the morning sunshine streaming into them, 
and the birds chirping and singing with all 
their might; but still Prissy couldn’t help 
trembling a little, and she walked softly up 
to the clump of trees where she had seen the 
man. He was lying there still, with his 
head resting .on the ground, and his eyes 
closed. Prissy thought, at first, that he was 
asleep, but while she was looking at him, he 
opened his eyes. Her first impulse was to 
trun, but she conquered it bravely. 

‘“*T have brought you some bread and milk 
for your breakfast. I thought you might be 
hungry,” she said, timidly. 

The stranger sat up, and looked at her 
curiously for a moment; then a smile broke 
over his face. 


PRISSY’S BROTHER BEN. 


‘* You are the little girl who ran away 
from me last night, aren’t you?” he asked 
her. 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Prissy, blushing a little. 

He looked so kind and good-natured that 
she felt ashamed of her foolish fear. — 

‘“‘ Well, you are very kind to bring me 
some breakfast. I have been very sick with 
a fever, and I walked so far yesterday that I 
got completely exhausted. I thought I knew 
the way through these woods; there used to 
be_a path when I was a boy, but I have 
been away so léng—I have been to sea, and 
all over the world—that the trees and bushes 
have all grown up init. I walked over from 
the M—— station, five miles from here, 
yesterday, and didn’t feel tired at all, until 
I got into the woods and lost my way; then 
I roamed about until I grew so weak and 
faint I had to give up.”’ 

*“*To sea? Have you been to sea?” cried 
Prissy, who hadn’t listened to anything he 
said after those words. ‘Oh, perhaps 
you’ve seen my brother Ben, then?” 

The stranger looked at her curiously, for 
a moment, again. Then he sprang to his 
feet, caught her in his arms, and kissed her 
again and again. Prissy struggled to go 
away from him; she began to think he was 
certainly crazy. 

**Don’t my little Prissy know me?” 
Don’t she know brother Ben?” 

For a moment Prissy was too bewildered 
to speak; then she uttered a ery of joy that 
aroused all the echoes in the woods, and 
startled the birds so that they stopped short 
in the middle of their songs. 

Well, I needn’t tell you any more; you 
can imagine what followed—how brother 
Ben went home leaning on Prissy’s arm, 
and how his mother, recognizing him at 
once, in spite of his beard and his bronzed 
face, fainted for joy; how Sammy’s eyes 
grew big with wonder, and how many times 
he said ‘* By jolly,’’ unreproved, while Ben 
was relating his wonderful adventures on 
the far-off island, where his vessel had been 
wrecked, and he had been taken prisoner by 
the barbarous natives, and how happy and 
glad they all were; and how Sammy couldn’t 
help feeling his joy dampened, just the least 
bit in the world, by the fact that now he 
couldn’t, when he got a little older, go and 
‘* hunt up brother Ben.” 
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Hasty Puppine.—Beat half a cup of butter 
and the same of sugar to a cream; add the yolks 
of three eggs, two cups of cooked rice, and the 
beaten whites of the eggs; serve with sauce. 


Ham Sartap.—One pound of boiled ham, 
chopped fine; one-half dozen small pickles, 
chopped fine; add a little chopped celery, and 
serve with salad dressing. 


DRESSING FOR SALADS.—Two raw eggs, one 
tablespoonful butter, eight spoonfuls vinegar, 
one-half teaspoonful mustard; put in a bow] over 
boiling water, and stir until it becomes like 
cream; salt and pepper to taste. 


Pick.LEs.—Use glass bottles, wooden spoons, 
etc., in preparing them; fill bottles three parts 
full with articles to be pickled, then fill the bot- 
tles with vinegar; use porcelain-lined kettles to 
boil the vinegar in. 


SPiceD ToMATOES.—Twenty pounds of ripe 
tomatoes scalded and peeled, two quarts of vine- 
gar, three pounds of sugar, four tablespoonfuls 
each of cinnamon, cloves and allspice; boil until 
quite thick, stirring often to keep from burning. 


Brown HasHED PoTaTors.—Pare a dozen 
potatoes and chop fine; season with salt and 
pepper, and place in small earthen dishes; cover 
with milk and add small bits of butter to each; 
bake in a moderate oven one-half hour. 


FRENCH CHOCOLATE MACAROONS.—Half a 
pound each of fine sugar and grated sweet al- 
monds, quarter of a pound of grated vanilla 
chocolate, three beaten whites of eggs; mix well 
and drop from a spoon on a buttered tin; bake 
in a slow oven. 


PUMPKIN Pie.—Take one quart of stewed 
pumpkin, one quart of cream, two ounces of 
butter, a teacupful of sugar, and the yolks of 
four eggs; flavor with nutmeg and cinnamon; 
beat the whites of the eggs and stir in; mix all 
together; line pie pans with puff paste; fill with 
the pumpkin and bake. 


Fish Fritrers.—Take the remains of any 
fish which has been served the preceding day; 
remove all the bones, and pound it in a mortar; 
add bread crumbs and mashed potatoes in equal 
quantities; mix together half a teacupful of 
cream with two well beaten eggs, some cayenne 
pepper and anchovy sauce; beat it all up toa 
proper consistencey, cut it into small cakes, and 
fry them in boiling lard. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


To PickLE ToMATOES.—Use those that are 
thoroughly ripe, but not too soft; the small, 
sound ones are the best; do not prick the skins; 
let them lie in strong lime three or four days, 
then put them into jars, adding small onions 
and bits of horseradish; then pour on cold vine- 
gar with spices added, cover carefully, and set 
aside for three or four weeks before using. 


ToMATorES.—Select medium -sized, 
smooth, fleshy tomatoes, and cut them in round 
slices an inch thick; dip them in a beaten egg, 
and then in bread crumbs; fry in hot butter or 
lard on both sides, and serve with this sauce: 
Mix one tablespoonful of flour smoothly witha 
pint of milk, adding one ounce of butter creamed, 
whisking it well with the milk, one beaten egg, 
a little salt, pepper and mace; place the stew- 
pan on the range and simmer till thick; put the 


tomatoes in the middle of a warm dish, pour the 
sauce around them and serve. 


MINCED BEEFSTEAK ON TOAST.—A favorite 
and without doubt the best, way to use cold 
beefsteak is to mince it finely and to put it to 
stewing for fifteen minutes with quite a little 
water; if the beef has not been all dried up by 
pounding and over-cooking the first day, add to 
the gravy a good-sized lump of butter, a small 
onion, and a teaspoonful of vinegar or catsup, 


and serve it smoking hot on nicely browned 
toast. 


OysTER Pre.—One cupful of bread crumbs, 
one cupful of milk, two eggs, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, two tablespoonfuls of chopped mush- 
rooms, one teaspoonful of salt, one-half a salt- 
spoonful of pepper, one-half a saltspoonful of 
mace, one quart of oysters; soak the bread in 
the milk, add the beaten eggs and other ingredi- 
ents, and mix thoroughly with the oysters; turn 
into a deep dish lined with a thin paste, and 
cover with puff paste; leave an opening in the 
centre; bake slowly until the crust is browned. 


Tomato Catsup.-—Wash and wipe the toma- 
toes and put them into a closely covered kettle 


ang -place them on the stove, where.they will be- 


come hot enough to burst; drain off the water 
which comes from them and throw it away; then 
press the tomatoes throygh a sieve, and add to 
each quart of pulp obtained one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls mustard, two and one-half table- 
spoonfuls salt, two tablespoonfuls ginger, two 
tablespoonfuls cloves, two tablespoonfuls al!- 
spice, one and one-half tumberfuls vinegar, a 
little cayenne; boil two whole onions with this 
mixture and remove them when done. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


HOME TOPICS. 

A little gum arabic imparts a gloss to ordinary 
starch. 

To elean steel, rub the article with a piece of 
wash leather dipped in kerosene. 

A good egg has a clean, healthy looking shell, 
while a bad one has a dull, porous looking shell. 

Cake is baked when a fine splinter of wood 
will pass through without any of the cake adher- 
ing, and not until then. 

When ivory becomes discolored, it may be 
restored to its white color by being soaked in 


water, and when wet exposed to the action of the - 


light while shut up in a well-closed glass case. 

If, before grinding the morning’s coffee, the 
berries are heated for four or five minutes, or 
until they take on a darker shade of brown, the 
flavor of the coffee will be much improved. 

If the varnish on the woodwork or furniture is 
changed in spots to white from drops of cologne, 
of bay rum, or from heated dishes, it can be 
changed back by lightly rubbing the spot with a 
cloth wet in camphor. 

Articles made of ivory should not be exposed 
to heat or dryness. They should never be ex- 
posed to the direct rays of a hot sun, or placed 
in a closet near or under a fire, as they are very 

,apt to split under such circumstances. 

To prevent tin from rusting, rub fresh lard 
over every part of the dish, and then put it in an 
oven and heat it thoroughly. Thus treated, any 
tinware may be used in water constantly, and 
will remain bright and free from rust indefi- 
nitely. 

Scissors should be kept in good order. Itisa 
mistake to use old scissors which have become 
nicked at the edges for trimming lamp wicks. 
This is frequently the cause of uneven wicks, 
which smoke the chimney and give a very uncer- 
tain light. 

A sponge is excellent for washing windows, 
and newspapers will polish them without leaving 
@ust and streaks. Useasoft pine stick tocleanse 
the accumulations of dust from the corners of 
the sash. Ammonia will give the glass a clearer 
look than soap. 

If your sewing machine needs cleaning, oil all 
the bearings with kerosene, used freely. Run 
your machine fast for a few minutes unthreaded, 
then wipe off clean; oil with machine oil, and 
you will be surprised to see how easily it will 
run and how clean it will look. 

Stone jars in which lard has been kept and 
greasy pie plates, may be cleansed by putting 
them in a kettle with ashes or sal-soda, covering 
them with cold water, and allowing them to boil 
slowly for two hours. Let them cool in the 
water. 

To clean and tighten cane-seat chairs, turn up 
the chair bottom, and with hot water and a 
sponge wash the cane work so that it may be 
thoroughly soaked. Should it be dirty, use a 
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little soap. Let it dry in the air, and it will be 
as tight and firm as when new. 

Spirits of ammonia is the best thing to clean 
hair-brushes with, as it does not soften the bris+ 
tles like soap or soda. If a teaspoonful of ani- 
monia is mixed with a quart of water, the brush 
need only be dipped in the solution for a mo- 
ment and all grease is removed. The-brush 
should then be rinsed in cold water, shaken well, 
and dried in the air, but not in the sun. 

One of the most powerful cleansers and puri- 
fiers is borax; it enters into the composition of 
many things sold at a high figure under other 
names. I know of one not very long since 
brought out as a preservative that has borax for 
its foundation. The old remedy of camphor and 
borax as a cleanser for the hair is well-known. 
A couple of ounces of borax added to eight or 
ten gallons of water when washing clothes 
effects a decided saving in soap. Borax is much 
used by the housewives of Holland in washing, 
and their clothes have a world-wide reputation 
for being snow white. Most of the starch glosses 
contain borax, and a teaspoonful added to a pint 
of starch will produce a beautiful gloss on linen. 


Home Doctorine.—A cupful of hot Indian 
meal gruel taken just before retiring is good for 
sleeplessness. 

The following recipe for diphtheria is given 
by a Southern gentleman, who has never known 
it to fail in effecting a cure in cases where it has 
been used: A handful of alder root, a handful of 
dogwood root, a handful of the bark of persim- 
mon root; boil with a pint of vinegar until re- 
duced to one-half pint; then add half a cupfu? 
of water, a piece of alum the size of a filbert, and 
a tablespoonful of honey. Let the patient use it 
frequently as a gargle. 

A simple remedy for neuralgia is to apply 
grated horseradish, prepared the same as for 
table use, to the temple when the head or face is 
affected. Apply to the wrist when the pain isin 
the arm or shoulder. 

To heal an open cut apply alum water twice a 
day. Powdered rosin is also good. Pound it 
well and put it into an empty clean pepper-box 
with a perforated ‘cover, and sift it upon the 
wound; put a soft cloth over it, and occasionally 
wet it with cold water; this will prevent inflam- 
mation and soreness. 

For a scald or burn apply immediately pulver- 
verized charcoal and oil; linseed oil is the best. 

For earache a pinch of red pepper gathered up 
in a piece of cotton batting, wet with sweet éil, 
and inserted in the ear will give relief. 

For a severe sprain of the ankle or any other 
member, immerse as soon as possible in a pail of 
hot water; keep it there twenty or twenty-five 
minutes, rubbing well the while; after removing 
from the water, keep it bandaged with cloths 
wrung out of hot water or hot rum. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ARE SHooTING Stars ?—What do we 
know as certain facts regarding shooting stars ? 
First: They are vastly more numerous than any 
one has an idea of who has not watched them 
continuously for many nights. Astronomers 
who have kept a record for many years assure us 
that the average number seen by one observer at 
‘one place on a clear, moonless night is fourteen 
per hour, which is shown by calculation to be 
equivalent to 20,000 daily for the whole earth. 
Second: They are not terrestrial phenomena 
moving in the lower atmosphere, but celestial 
bodies moving in orbits and with velocities com- 
parable to those of planets and comets. These 
velocities are seldom under ten miles a second or 
over fifty, and average about thirty, the velocity 
of the earth in its orbit round the suu being 
eighteen. Three: They are of various composi- 
tion, comprising both a large majority of smaller 
particles which are set on fire by the resistance 
of the earth’s atmosphere and entirely burned 
up and resolved into vapor long before they 
reach its surface, and a few larger ones, which 
are only partly fused or glazed by heat, and 
reach the earth in the form of stony masses. 
Four: They are not uniformly distributed 
through space, but collect in meteoric swarms or 
streams, two at least of which revolve around 
the sun in closed rings which are intersected by 
the earth’s orbit, causing the magnificent dis- 
» plays of shooting stars that are seen in August 
and November. Five: They are connected with 
comets, it having been demonstrated by Schiap- 
arelli that the orbit of the comet of. 1066 is iden- 
tical with the August swarm of meteors known 
in the Perseids, and connection between comets 
and meteor streams have been found in at least 
three other cases. The fact is generally believed 
that comets are nothing but condensation of 
meteorites rendered incandescent by the heat 
generated by their mutual collision when brought 
into close proximity. Sx: Their composition, 
as inferred from the larger meteors which reach 
the earth, is identical, or nearly so, with that of 
matter brought up from great depths by volcanic 
eruptions. In each case they consist of two 
classes—one composed mainly of native iron al- 
loyed with nickel, the other of stony matter, 
consisting mainly of compounds of silicon and 
magnesium. Most meteorites consist_of com- 
paunds of the two classes, in which the stony 
parts seem to have broken into fragments by 
violent collision, and become imbedded in iron 
which has been fused by 
pasty condition. 

Great Ocean Deprus.—The British sur- 
veying ship Egeria, under the command of Cap- 


tain P. Aldrich, R. N., has recently made two 
very deep sea soundings. According to Nature, 
these depths were 4,295 fathoms and 4,430 
fathoms (equal to five English miles). The lat- 
ter was in latitude 24 deg. 37 min. south, longi- 
tude 175 deg. 8 min. west; the former about 
twelve miles to the southward. The greatest 
known ocean depth, 4,655 fathoms, was obtained 
by the United States Steamer Tuscarora, off the 
northeast coast of Japan. The Challenger expe- 
dition found an abyss of 4,475 fathoms south of 
the Ladrone Islands, and the United States ship 
Blake discovered one of 4,561 fathoms north of 
Porto Rico. But the depths sounded by Captain 
Aldrich exceed by more than a mile any previ- 
ously found in any of the Southern oceans. 


An ISLAND THAT FLOATs.—One of the most 
picturesque and remarkable bodies of water in 
the world is Henry’s Lake in Idaho. It is situ- 
ated on the dome of the continent in a depres- 
sion in the Rocky Mountains called Targee’s 
Pass. It has an area of forty square miles, and 
all around it rise snow-capped peaks, some of 
them being the highest of the continent’s back-* 
bone. In the lake is a floating island about three 
hundred feet in diameter. It has for its basis a 
mat of roots so dense that it supports large trees 
and a heavy growth of underbrush. These roots 
are covered with several feet of rich soil. The 
surface is solid enough to support the weight of 
a horse anywhere, and there are places where a 
house could be built. The wind blows the isl- 
and about the lake, and it seldom remains in the 
same place twenty-four hours, 


An ELECTRIC PLANT.—There has been dis- 
covered in the forests of India a strange plant, 
which possesses to a very high degree astonish- 
ing magnetic power, The hand which breaks a 
leaf from it receives immediately a shock equal 
to that which is produced by the conductor of an 
induction coil. At a distance of six meters a 
magnetic needle is affected by it, and it will be 
quite deranged if brought near. The energy of 
this singular influence varies with the hour of 
the day. All-powerful about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, it is absolutely annulled during the 
night. At the times of storm its intensity aug- 
ments to striking proportions. During rain the 
plant seems to succumb, aud bends its head dur- 
ing a thunder-shower; it remains there without 
force or virtue even if one should shelter it with 
an umbrella. No shock is felt at that time in 
breaking the leaves, and the needle 
beside it. 

One never by chance sees « bird or an insect 
alight on the electric plant; an instinct seems to 
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warn them that they would find there sudden 
death. It is also important to remark that where 
it grows none of the magnetic metals are found: 
neither iron, nor cobalt, nor nickel, an undenia- 
ble proof that the electric force belongs exclu- 
sively to the plant. Light and heat, phospho- 
rescence, magnetism, electricity, how many mys- 
teries and botanical problems does this won- 
drous Indian plant conceal within its leaf and 
flower ?—La Nature. 


PossIBILITIES OF MARRIAGE.—It is said that 
every man is interesting to every woman, be- 
cause there is no knowing whether or not in the 
changes and chances of this mortal life he may 
not become a suitor for her hand. No amount 
of decrepitude or youthfulnes’ seems to stand in 
the way of matrimonial alliances, and there is a 
faint percentage of hope or, at any rate, interest- 
ing conjecture in regard to every man a woman 
meets. A contemporary writer quotes the per- 
centages of possibility in detail. It appears that 
between twenty and twenty-five years, fifty-two 
per cent. of women at large marry; between 
thirty and thirty-five, only fifteen out of every 
one hundred; and between forty and forty-five 
only two and one-half per cent. An aged philan- 
thropist in England is anxious to give $15,000 
toward a plan for improving the expectation of 
marriage on the part of the less hopefully placed 
of those who pine in single wretchedness. He 
proposes a well organized and respectably con- 
ducted association to help in getting people 
married. . 


An INTELLIGENT HorsE.—Have you ever 
read the story of Bay Charlie? Mrs. Mary 
Johnson tells it in Little Ones’ Annual and 
vouches for its truth: Mr. West was a farmer 
whose horses, cows and chickens were well cared 
for, but his special pet was a large bay horse. 
One day there was company to dinner, and Bay 
Charlie happened to be mentioned at the table. 

“ That horse must be very knowing,”’ said one 

of the party. ‘‘I should like to see him.”’ 
“You ’shall, sir,” said the old gentleman, 
pleased with the praise of his favorite. . 
- When dinner was over, but while the family 
and the guests were still gathered around the 
table, Mr. West excused himself for a few min- 
utes. He returned directly, followed by Bay 
Charlie; without halter or bridle or anything to 
lure him on. His master’s hand and voice were 
enough for the affectionate animal. Right up 
the veranda steps into the dining-room he came, 
and followed his master around the table, stop- 
ping when he stopped. From one visitor’s hand 
he took an apple, from another’s a piece of 
bread,’a pear, a lump of sugar. His eyes were 
bright with pleasure. Then he followed his 
master out again, carefully picking his way down 
the veranda steps. i 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 
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A Bie Heapep Boy.—Living on a farm near 
Cherrytree, six miles from Titusville, Pa., is 
Ralph Acorn, a boy thirteen years old, who has 
the largest head for his years on record in that 
state. Three years ago his measurement was 
for an 8 1-4 hat. Two years later his head had 
grown to require an 8 1-2. Last season an 8 5-8 
dicer was ordered for him, while now 8 3-4 is the 
size required. The boy is very bright and quick 
witted, has a wonderful memory, is good look- 
ing, well built, weighs 108 pounds, and though 
it is very large, his head is regular in shape and 
perfectly formed. In playing he is obliged to 


_abstain from running, for, as he says, he is lia- 


ble to become overbalanced and to fall. The 
physicians say that in the end he will experience: 
no inconvenience from his big head, as the body 
will in time catch up with his head and thus 
even matters. 


Tue CHAMPION CYCLONE Story.—E. S. Wil- 
son, a blacksmith of Ozark, has a relic of the 
Marshfield cyclone, which occurred on Sunday, 
April 18, 1880, that is a very remarkable curi- 
osity. This witness of one of the freaks of the 
great storm is a black quart bottle, bent by some 
mysterious force into an elliptic circle, without a 
crack or break in the glass that the closest scru- 
tiny can discover. The neck of the bottle actu- 
ally touches the edge of the bottom, and the fact 
that the glass was not broken in any way by the 
strange force of the storm is shown by the test 
of its holding water or any other fluid. By grad- 
ually turning the bottle as the water is poured in 
it can be nearly filled to its full capacity, so as to 
show the perfect soundness of the material. 
This bottle was found by Mr. Wilson the day 
after the Marshfield disaster and examined by 
Professor Tice. The famous meteorologist at- 
tributed the bending of the bottle to the force of 
electricity, and considered this one of the most. 
wonderful results of the mighty agency at work 
in the stormeloud. The bottle was found by 
Mr. Wilson in the wreck of one of the Marshfield 
drug stores. 


STATISTICS OF CoIn.tThe weight and bulk 
of the gold and silver coin now held by the 
United States treasury forms the subject of 
inquiry by a correspondent of a mathematical 
turn of mind, and he finds that the weight of the 
gold is 601 tons of 2,000 pounds, and the silver 
8,000 tons. Packing it. along the highway as 
cord wood is packed, the gold would make a 
barricade four feet high, four feet thick, fora 
distance of 335 feet, and the silver, if similarly 
packed, would extend 4,248 feet, or five-sixths of 
amile. If packed in carts, one ton to each cart, 
the procession would be nearly thirty-three miles 
long, of which distance the gold-bearing carts 
would cover two and a half miles, and the silver 
would cover a fraction over thirty miles... - 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to August Puzzles. 
18.—Calcium. 


30.—Health is better than wealth. 
31.—Those that are slow are sure. 
32.—One may live and learn. 

88. —Lucky men need no counsel. 
34.—Never be weary of well-doing. 
35.—Re(late)d. 36.—To(gate)d. 


50.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 11 letters, is the name 
of a popular contributor to the pages of this 
magazine. The 1, 2, 8, 5, 10 is an insect. The 


7, 8, 6 is suitable. The 9, 4, 11 is the old Roman 


(Words of four letters.) 
’* 1 Serene. 2 To reflect. 8 To secure a ship. 
4 To superintend a publication. 5 A girl’s name. 
6 A journey. Primals—A bond of union. 
Finals.—A short piece of ordnance. 


ures of length; curtail, and leave account; both, 
and leave a French measure of fifty-four inches. 

54,.—Behead brush, and leave a pen of stakes 
for holding fish; curtail, and leave cut turf; both, 
and leave a fowl’s stomach. 


55.—Behead a mate, and leave a confederate; 

curtail, and leave high; both, and leave very. 
MaupDe. 
56.—Half-Square. 

l Warlike. 2 Part of a scythe-snath. 3 A 
European singing-bird. 4 A Scotch divine and 
author, 1757-1839. 5 Understanding. 6 Mod- 
erate. 7 A morsel (Prov. Eng.). 8 A person 
who is in office. 9 A letter. 

Rouuin G. STONE. 


57.—A Diamond. 

1 A letter. 2 A genus of quadrupeds. 8 An 
island in the Mediterranean Sea. 4 A species of 
seaweed. 5 Of a dark yellow color. 6 Warp- 
threads. 7 The line on which the magnetic 
needle points to the true North. 8 A Southern 
constellution. 9 A letter. MAUDE. 


58.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
In drop, not in fall; 
In high, not in tall; 
In fall, not in drop; 
In skip, not in hep; 
In spring, not in bound; 
‘In square, not in round; 
In run, not in flee; 
In mirth, not in glee; 
WHOLE everyone should be. 
VETERAN. 


Two Squares. 

59.—1 A wooden shoe. 2% Over. 3 Pretends. 
4 Manifest. 5 Fretful. 

60.—1 A platform. 2 To elevate. 3 Extent.. 
4 A willow tree. 5Nitre. Deans. 

Answers in two Months. 
Prizes. 

For the first complete or best incomplete list of 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
October 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; 
and for the next best list, a book containing 100 
popular songs. 

Solvers. 


Answers to the June puzzles were received 
from Tri Angle, Birdie Lane, Vinnie, Black 
Hawk, Teddy, J. D. L., Nicholas, Minnie Jones, 
Cora A. L., Katie Smith, Geraldine, Birdie 
Browne, Ann Eliza, Ned Nason, I. O. T., Bert 
Rand, Jack, Ida May and Good Hugh. 

Prize- Winners. 

Tri Angle, Toledo, O., for the largest list of 
correct answers. Teddy, New Haven, Conn., 
for the next best list. 

Our readers are invited to send new puzzles, of 
all kinds, for publication. 


it 

19—WI1ISH 20.—B 

IMPEL BIT 

SPINES BESOT 

HENBANE BISCUIT 

LEASER TOUSE 
| SNEER TIE 

ERRS = 

21.—Abb-a. 22.—Abel-e. 

23.—Anil-e. 24.—Basal-t. 

25.—Blond-e. 26.—Chines-e. 

27.—BrusH 2.—-MARSH 

Rhoda ATONE 

ImpeL ROYAL 
i DigiT SNARE 

ij LoosE HELEN 

ErroR 

29.—Imagination. 

if 

fy Catholic Service book. VINNIE. 

51.—A Diamond. 

iy 1 A letter. 2 A prefix. 8 Spaces between 

hills. 4 Fixed in place. 5 A species of wood- 

i ‘ pecker. 6 Divinely inspired. 7 A loaf. 8 To 

i stun with noise. 9 A letter. Rover. « 

52.—A Double Acrostic. 

i ADELAIDE. 
Amputations. 

| 53°—Behead mounds of earth, and leave meas- 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


POPPING THE QUESTION. 


When Adam asked sweet Mistress Eve 
His gentle wife to be, 

She prettily did sigh and blush, 

And pulled a rosebud from a bush, 
And spake no word to he, 

Leaving in doubt if she did grieve. 


He urged his suit with throbbing heart, 
And went down on his knee; 

One sweet, admiring glance she stole, 

While love went surging o’er her soul 
For the first time, you see, 

And broke the spell with sudden start. 


He took her by the lily hand, 
Talking rapidly; 

She tore the leaves from off the rose 

And flung them idly at his toes, 
And stood there silently, 

Her feet upon the pebbly sand. 


“* An orphan, sir, indeed am I,” 
She said in whispers low ; 

She knew she ought to see her ma, 

But as she had none, then her pa 
Ought to take her in tow, 

And fix things for them by and by. 


‘Of friends in here there is a dearth,” 
He said, in accents glib; 

“T have no sister, sure, or brother, 

Indeed, I think I am your mother, 
And you’re my missing rib, 

Although I came from out the earth.’ 


“Then, sir, I’ll be your willing wife.” 
He thanked her heartily. 
“Tl mend, and bake, and wash, and sew, 
To others I'l) a pattern show, 
And tend the progeny, 
And never gossip in my life.’’ 
—New York Star. 


BEING A LAMB. 
About five minutes after the lamb is born he 
is on his feet. The unsteady earth under him 
now heaves to the right; surges up, and then 
down, and it whirls and twirls with him while 
he staggers, and struggles, and twists one leg 
around the other like a vine around a tree; or 
else he spreads those members all out until they 
look like the forks under a weather-vane. He 
tumbles down for the fiftieth time, and for the 
fiftieth time renews the fight to secure that foot- 
ing in the great world from which only can he 
reach the life-giving milk. His mother—partic- 
ularly if he is her first—in her crazy anxiety to 
help, knocks him down, steps on him, and does 


—without leaving out a possible exception— 
everything she should not do, while she leaves 
nearly everything undone that might help the 
little fellow to get the desired nourishment. 

Oh, the poor, dear little thing; isn’t it too 
bad?” says the sympathetic stranger. ‘‘ The 
confounded pair of idiots,” frets the impatient 
shepherd, who does not care to drive them until 
the lamb finds milk and gets “‘ filled up.” 

In half an hour his milk-can is full; his sides 
bulge out with a surfeit of the pure article war- 
ranted to stand the most rigid test for admixture 
of water. And as the shepherd slowly urges the 
old ewe toward home, the lamb goes reeling and 
rolling along like an old tar just ashore from a 
year’s voyage. 

About the first error the lamb makes in life is 
to mistake the shepherd or his dog for its mother, 
and many are the manceuvres that must be gone 
through with to make the new arrival follow the 
right party. His next error is likely to be an 
attempt to walk on the air when he comes toa 
place where he should go down hill. His ten 
minutes’ experienee in life has made him believe 
that all the earth is a level plain, and in broad 
daylight he steps off the top of a hill just as 
serenely as a man steps off the top landing of 
the stairs in total darkness when he is certain 
that the stairs are yet twenty feet away. The 
result is a great surprise to man and lamb in 
each instance. 

The lamb picks himself up and continues down 
the hill; he soon comes to the conclusion that 
everything is down hill in this life and not ona 
dead level. Upon getting to the foot of the hill 
he still tries to continue downward, and as a 
result runs his nose into the ground and looks 
surprised again. He now comes toa place to get 
up hill, and goes up just as our man starts to go 
up-stairs in total darkness, when he thinks the 
stairs are still twenty feet away. 

Our lamb is now getting very suspicious. He 
was pushed over and growled at for following 
the dog, when he thought it was his mother; the 
shepherd kicked and abused him for following 
him; he tumbled down hill when he saw noth- 
ing unusual in the looks of the ground, and up © 
hill again under similar circumstances. In this 
frame of mind he comes to a shadow cast bya 
neighboring hill. This is the most appalling 
thing he has yet seen in life. He stands in the 
bright sunshine; twelve inches ahead of him all 
the world is black. How shall he get over that 
terrible line? It must be worse than going down 


hill, or up hill, or running after a dog that 
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growls or a man that kicks. It surely looks 
much more frightful than any of these things. 
His mother is in the shadow and coaxes him to 
come along; but he will not risk it—he stands at 
the edge and bawls at the top of his powers. 
The shepherd with his big foot comes to the res- 
cue, and our poor lamb is lifted from sunlight to 
shadow on the end of a number nine boot. 

_ He trots along after his mother for a few yards, 


"and meets a new difficulty. This time it is from 


shadow to sunlight. It looks tough; the situa- 
tion seems to present no end of difficulties. He 
walks across the line with fear and trembling, 
only to find it very simple and easy, and con- 
cludes that things are not so bad as they look. 
He. has already begun to find out that things 
which seem easy in life lead often to disaster, 
and forbidding things often present no real 
danger. 

At this time he is about one hour old; for a 
whole hour he has been running his respirative, 
circulative, and locomotive powers as an inde- 
pendent being, and has become quite a lamb. 
Just at that instant a carriage drives rapidly 
along the road. His quick eye sees it; he thinks 
perbaps it is his mother, and that she.is running 
from danger.. He strikes out after it. It is 
wonderful what an hour has done for him in the 
way of development; he runs faster than the 
shepherd, faster than his mother, and is in immi- 
nent danger of getting under the horses’ feet or 
the wheels of the carriage. 

It is here that the dog comes in play, if he 
understands his business. He runs up alongside 
of the lamb, pushes it over with his nose, jumps 
upon it, and holds it down upon the ground with 
his nose until the shepherd comes up. The 
shepherd takes the lamb and stands it upon its 
feet so that it can see its mother, who has come 
up to within a few feet. He holds it until it sees 


_ its mother on a move and then lets it go. The 


old ewe licks off the face of a sadder and wiser 
lamb, lets him have another dose of liquid nour- 
ishment, and together they get home. 

There is only one thing that is five hundred 
times as funny and provoking by turns as a 
lamb, and that is five hundred lambs together 
when they are about a month old. The shep- 
herd sits down and watches the five hundred 
lambs all in a*bunch by themselves, playing, 
running and frolicking, and he laughs. When 
he has tried, and tried in vain, to get the same 
five hundred across a bridge, or into a corral, he 
sits down again, but he does not laugh this 
time. 

A young lamb has no way of telling which ewe 
is its mother, and the mother only knows which 
lamb is her own by the scent. Hence, while 
very young, it is a.bad plan to have too many to- 
gether, for the ewe may be confused by so many 
lambs, or become partially indifferent, and the 


~ lamb’perish for want of care. When a few weeks 


‘couch of the snowflake. 
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old, however, they know each other by the 
sound of the voice. Ina band of two or three 
thousand ewes, a ewe may call her lamb, and the 
lamb will answer from the other side of the 
flock. ‘They will go as straight to each other, 
right through the whole band, as they would if 
they were the only two animals for miles around, 
—Montana Wool-Grower. 


He was a decidedly poetical-looking chap from 
head to foot. He wore eye-glasses and had curly 
hair. By gazing upon him you could almost tell 
the exact number of sonnets contained in his 
pocket. He had a blue flannel suit and a pleas- 
ant smile. She was a country maiden, practical 
and innocent. They walked down a fragrant 
meadow, and paused beneath a spreading oak. 
He was the first to break the silence. 

“*Isn’t this lovely ?”’ 

Oh, ain’t she replied. 

‘*Yes,’’ he went. on, as he planted his chin on 
one hand, and contemplated the vista of skyland; 
‘this is simply divine. To sit here,and breathe 
the soft, cool summer wind, fraught’ with the 
charming fragrance of violet and —~ is just 
enchanting.”’ 

She said nothing. 

“Isn’t that a majestic mountain over there 
towering into the fleecy clouds? Isn’t that a 
lovely little brook pattering in. baby. syllables 
over the innocent little pebbles?”?.. .., 

** Kinder,”’ she responded. 

Yes,’ he continued, as he his chin 
in the other hand for a ‘change, “ summer is the 
heaven of the year. Just look at those happy 
birds darting through the air from tree to tree, 
and flooding the valley with exquisite bursts of 
song. Wouldn’t you like to be a bird, pet?” 

“‘I’d rather be a girl and eat ice-cream,”’ she 
said, with a twinkle of — etmplicity in 
her merry hazel eyes. . 

This seemed to ruffle the pont considerably, 
but he managed to his equilibrium suffi- 
ciently to goon. 

‘* Behold those golden-¥ butterflies? don’t 
they fly languidly, as though ‘their winged lives 
were one smooth period of bliss and uninter- 
rupted happiness 

“Yes,” she responded; “and they flap their 
wings like doormats, don’t they?” ~~ 
_. After ten minutes of silence of the most pro- 
found description, he ventured to speak again. 

_ there go the merry bees"in golden flo- 
tillas, coqueting with the 
flowers.” 

She kept still, 

like a lover’s dream. The flowers will faite, the 
leaves will fall, the birds will migrate, and the 
emerald tapestry of ‘the lea will become the 
‘The lilies will vanish 
from the lake, and the sunset will glimmer on 
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the barren limb, and melt the snow in the empty 
nest.”’ 
He paused for breath, and she whispered :— 
“And then we’ll have to indulge in buck- 


wheat cakes and heavy underclothes, won’t - 


we?” 
He could not go any further with his remarks, 
so they got up and wandered away. 


There is a story of a noble lord who once gave 
his friend a golden snuff-box, in the cover of 
which an ass’s head was painted. Not much 
flattered by this present, and wishing to turn the 
tables on the author of the joke, the recipient 
took out the ass, and inserted instead the por- 
trait of the lord. The next day at dinner, he, as 
if by accident, put his box on the table. The 
lord, who wished to amuse his guests at the 
expense of his friend, made mention of the 
snuff-box, and aroused the curiosity of those 
around him. A lady asked to see it. It was 
passed to her. She opened it and exclaimed, 
“Perfect! it is a striking likeness. Indeed, my 
lord, it is one of the best portraits of you I have 
ever seen.’’? The lord was naturally much em- 
barrassed at the joke, which he thought was so 
hard upon him. While he was reflecting upon 
the inoffensiveness of it, the lady passed the 
box to her neighbor, who made similar remarks 
Bbout it. The snuff-box thus went round the 
table, each one expatiating upon the resem- 
blance. The nobleman was much astonished at 
this course of things, and begun to grow not a 
little indignant; but when it came to his turn to 
look, he had to join in the laughter too, and 
confess’ that his friend had got the best of him. 


‘William, look up; tell us, William, who 
made you? Do you know?” 

William, who was considered a fool, screwing 
his face and looking thoughtful and somewhat 
bewildered, slowly answered :— 

Moses, I s’pose.” 

“That will do. Now,” said Councillor Gray, 

the court, ‘‘the witness says he 
s’poses Moses made him. This certainly is an 
intelligent answer,—more than I supposed him 
capable of giving,—for it shows that he has 
some ‘faint idea of Scripture; but I submit it is 
not sufficient to justify his being sworn as a wit- 
ness qualified to give testimony.” 

“Mr. Judge,” said the fool, ‘may I ax the 
lawyer a qnestion ?” 

“Certainly,” said the judge, “ask him any 
question you please,”’ 

“Waal, then, Mr. Lawyer, who'd you s’pose 
made you ?” 


aimed :— 
“Waal, ,,we do read in the good Book 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


that Aaron once made a calf; but who'd a 
thought the tarnal critter had got in here!’ 

Verdict for the fool, and uproarious laughter 
from the crowd. 


A good story is told at the expense of a well- 
known Bangor livery stable-keeper. A short 
time ago a drummer from abroad called at his 
office and wanted a double team for a ten days’ 
trip into the country, and the stableman refused 
to let him, on the ground that he waga stranger. 
There was much discussion over the matter, and 
finally the drummer said, ‘“‘What is your team 
worth ?”? ‘*Four hundred and fifty dollars,” 
was the reply. ‘“‘If I pay you that sum for it, 
will you buy it back again when I return?” 
asked the customer, and upon receiving an 
affirmative reply he promptly put up the cash. 
Ten days later he returned, and driving into the 
stable he alighted and entered the office, saying: 
‘* Well, here is your team, and now I want my 
money back.’”’” The money was handed him and 
he turned and was leaving the place when the 
livery man called out: ‘‘ Look here, aren’t you 
going to settle for that team?’ ‘For what 
team ?’’ asked the drummer, in a surprised tone. 
“For the one you just brought back.’ ‘ Well, 
now,’’ drawled the drummer, ‘‘ you aren’t fool 
enough to think I would pay anybody for the use 
of my own property, are you?’ and he shook 
the dust of the place from his feet, leaving the 
stableman to wonder if all the drummers were 
bright in this world. 


A traveler once put up for the night with a 
simple-minded old couple in a lonely farmhouse. 
As he rode up to the door he heard the woman 
say: ‘* There! I knowed somebody’d come before 
night, for I dropped my fork on the floor this 
morning, and it stuck straight up. Then I 
dropped the dishcloth at noon—another sure 
sign of company.”’ 

In entering the house the visitor carelessly 
struck his foot against the step, and nearly fell. 

“* Ah,” said the old lady, quickly, ‘“‘ which toe 
did you stub, the left or right ?”’ 

“The right,’’ was the reply. 

“That’s good; it’s a sure sign you’re going 
where you’re wanted. Pa, shoo that rooster off 
the fence. If he crows there it will rain before 
morning.” 

A young woman was washing on a porch back 
of the house, and the old lady cried out: ‘‘ There, 
there, Susan, if you haven’t splashed soapsuds 
all over the front of your dress! And if you 
don’t get a drunken husband for it I’m wonder- 
fully mistaken. I’ve known that sign to come 
true often and often. But you can keep it from 
coming true by hanging all the elothes on the 
line wrongside out, and you'd better do it.’’ 

So Susan did, as the traveler noticed, to his 
intense amusement. 
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“THE SONG OF THE SHIRT.” 
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LAUNDRY! 


Brought to the Laundry. 


Wrung Cut. 


Result 
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